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I  In  1949 ...  as  in  1919 

^  SCOOPING  LOCAL  REPORTING! 

-  ■;tO  VearN  Ago 

On  May  9,  1919.  at  a  dinner  in  the  Carlton  Hotel.  London.  James  Keeley,  long  a  famed  figure 
F  in  Chicago's  newspaper  world,  speaking  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  stated: 

"I  have  seen  a  correspondent  in  Chicago,  armed  tvith  a  pot  of  paste  and  shears  and  the  last 
'  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  preparing  for  publication  in  a  London  neivsfHtper  stories 

i  of  affairs  which  were  happening  across  the  Straits  of  Dover.'' 

ii  -  This  Year 

I 

On  February  28,  1949  .  .  .  EXCELSIOR,  Mexico’s  leading  daily, did  the  same  thing  when  it 
picked  up  and  played  across  8  columns  of  its  front  page  a  story  on  Mexico  dug  up  by  Charles 
Fernandez  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  staff  .  .  .  and  later  reprinted  other  stories  from 
the  same  Daily  News  series  with  8-column  banners. 

Here  were  stories  in  Mexico’s  own  back  yard.  Yet  the  Mexican  press  had  to  scurry  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  to  get  and  print  what  was  happening  in  Mexico’s  own 
oil  situation! 
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La  Idea  es  Producir  Petroleo 
Para  la  Sesuridad  Continental 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Some  people  woultl  think  life  without  Scotch  hardly  worth  living. 

Others  wouldn’t  give  you  two  hits  a  barrel  for  it.  But  the  i 

meaningful  difference  lies  in  where  each  kind  of  person  lives. 

Statistically,  more  than  half  our  national  draught  of  Scotland’s 
dew  is  drained  by  the  people  of  just  three  states  and  the  D.  of  C. 

— a  mere  one-fifth  of  U.  S.  population. 

That’s  because  tastes  differ  by  locale — in  whisky  and  whiskey, 
in  soup  and  citrus  fruits.  Whatever  you  make  or  sell  today,  it’s 
often  these  basic  differences  in  people’s  tastes  and  habits  that 
spell  the  difference  between  your  good  markets  and  your  poor  ones. 

No  medium  can  help  you  fit  these  variations  wdth  such  precision 

as  the  daily  newspaper.  It  matches  the  realities  of  your  t 

distribution  and  your  sales  potential,  sells  your  products  where 
they  are  wanted,  saturates  your  good  markets,  lets  you  save 

important  money  by  blanking  out  your  poor  ones.  And  it  thrives  I 

or  fails,  like  any  business  enterprise,  on  the  fact  that  I 


All  Business  Is  Local 


^  ^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you  | 

make  your  advertising  more  productive.  Call  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
or  240  Montgomery  St^  San  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advertisers."  ] 


Sponsored  by  The  Detroit  News  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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That's  Our  Circulation  Manager 


Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles  Times  circulation  manager,  has  plenty  of  reason  to  do 
cartwheels.  The  Times  has  the  largest  daily  circulation  in  the  West  (412,319) 
and  the  largest  paid  home-delivered  circulation  too.  On  Sundays,  the  figure 
becomes  a  whopping  789,333.  If  you’re  an  advertiser  looking  for  action  in  the 
nation’s  third  largest  market,  you’ll  join  Mr.  Marx  in  a  handspring. 
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The  Circulation  of 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and 

Salt  Lake  Telegram 
is  at  a 

New  High 

125,400  Daily;  124,146  Sunday 

{Publisher’s  Statement,  March  31,  1949) 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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AT  SALES 


PUTS  YOU  RIGHT  ON  THE  TARGET 
in  this  Responsive  Indiana  Market 

•  Lay  your  sights  on  this  rich  $2  billion-plus  market 
where  the  people  live  as  well,  earn  as  much  and 
spend  as  much  as  any  in  the  world. 

You  bring  the  ammimition.  The  Star’s  186,280 
daily  morning  circulation  and  The  News’s  171,646 
daily  evening  circulation  will  put  it  down  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good. 

There’s  strength  and  industry  in  this  land,  vigor 
in  the  people.  That’s  why  advertisers  placed  a  com¬ 
bined  daily  and  Sunday  total  of  46,403,968  lines  in 
The  Star  and  The  News  in  1948  to  reach  them. 


} 


New  presses,  stereotyping  equipment,  and  56  per 
cent  more  press  room  floor  space  hove  resulted  from  The 
New  York  Times  post-war  building  expansion. 

The  press  room  was  the  first  department  to  benefit 
from  the  new  air-conditioning  system,  an  improvement 
which  makes  work  in  the  underground  plant  pleasant 
every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Times  press  room  contains  67  Wood  units  and 
18  Hoe  units  capable  of  turning  out  350,000  48-page 
papers  on  hom.  On  Saturdays,  when  the  press  room 
turns  out  the  l,100,000-plu8  Sunday  edition,  those  presses 


eat  up  1,390  tons  of  newsprint  and  42,350  povmds  of  ink. 

Fifteen  of  these  imits  are  new.  Other  new  equipment 
includes;  four  folders,  magazine  reels  and  automatic 
pasters;  two  shavers;  a  ten-ton  melting  pot;  two  cnito- 
plates  and  a  plate  conveyor.  There  are  now  10  auto¬ 
plates,  each  able  to  turn  out  four  plcrtes  a  minute. 

There  are  three  new  7,000-gaUon  ink  tanks,  making 
a  total  capacity  of  73,000  gallons,  or  584,000  poimds. 

All  this  helps  produce  a  better  newspaper  faster, 
thus  providing  better  service  for  Times  readers. 
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300  Cover  ‘Kathy’  Tragedy 
While  Tense  World  Waits 


Newspapermen  Battle  Against  Odds 
To  Get  Story  of  Rescue  Efforts 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


anxious  millions  waited  con¬ 
clusive  news  from  the  heroic 
Htd  suspenseful  rescue  opera¬ 
tion  for  Kathy  Fiscus,  last 
■eekend.  Coverage  of  the  story 
«as  called  epochal  by  on-the- 
yot  newsmen — “biggest  West 
Coast  news  break  since  the 
Frisco  Fire." 

Nearly  200  newsmen  and  more 
than  100  photographers  covered 
the  52  hours  between  the  time 
that  Kathy  fell  down  a  rusty 
14-inch  well  casing  and  her  life- 
body  was  removed  from  the 
N-foot  level,  Sunday  night, 
April  10. 

Like  the  crews  of  technicians 
that  labored  in  the  40-acre  pas¬ 
ture  in  San  Marino,  15  miles 
from  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles, 
fee  newsmen  worked  fantastic 
hours,  often  without  regular 
■eals.  due  partly  to  peculiar 
ooditions  of  policing. 

TTiey  represented  every  na¬ 
tional  and  local  picture  service, 
the  major  wire  services,  the  ra¬ 
dio  networks.  Pacific  Coast 
niwspapers  —  they  came  even 
from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 
-and  the  precocious  new  me¬ 
dium,  Television. 

TV  Gets  Coverage  Plum 
Television  was  credited  by 
most  newsmen  with  a  superla¬ 
tive  job  of  on-the-spot  reporting. 
TV  crews  had  one  advantage. 
They  had  the  green  light  from 
local  police,  who  even  aided  the 
TV  crews  in  setting  up  their 
equipment  close  to  the  rescue 
operation,  while  often  pressing 
newsmen  back,  in  one  instance 
at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

San  Marino  police,  augmented 
by  250  Los  Angeles  county 
sheriff's  deputies,  worked  under 
a  chief  who  had  little  practical 
experience  with  crowds  of  such 
proportions.  The  press  was  con¬ 
sistently  kept  from  establishing 
a  direct  liai^n  with  the  rescue 
workers.  , 

Police  control  had  fortuitous 
support  from  a  high  wire  fence, 
which  kept  back  at  a  minimum 
distance  of  50  feet  the  peak 
crowd  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
people,  which  seemed  to  show 
nearly  as  much  interest  in  the 
way  the  press  operated  as  in  the 
recue  operation  itself. 

Newspapermen  had  more  fun- 
aamental  difficulties  than  police. 
The  nearest  telephone  was  a 
mile  away.  Radio-telephone- 


equipped  automobiles  were  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 

But  the  press  did  an  extensive 
job  of  coverage.  The  three  major 
wire  services  alone  transmitted 
more  than  half  a  million  words 
during  the  critical  period,  and 
remained  on  the  job  until  the 
scar  in  the  earth  was  filled  in, 
Monday. 

Press  Does  Chief  a  Favor 
When  it  was  all  over.  Chief 
McClung  telephoned  the  Los  An- 


*Like  Member  of 

By  Cccmpbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Editors  and 
publishers  should  convene  na¬ 
tionally  to  map  a  program  to 
meet  television  and  radio  com¬ 
petition  in  covering  important 
news  events,  declares  Carolyn 
Anspacher,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  feature  writer  who  covered 
the  San  Marino  rescue  attempt. 

“The  live  show  group  definite¬ 
ly  had  the  right  of  way  in  the 
dramatic  attempt  to  rescue 
Kathy  Fiscus  from  a  100-foot 
well,”  Miss  Anspacher  told  E  &  P. 
“This  is  a  grave  threat.  I  felt 
like  a  member  of  a  dying  race.” 

Television  and  radio  forces 
used  elbows  and  flying-wedge 
tactics  composed  of  groups  of 
reporters  and  technicians  fol¬ 
lowed  by  trailing  wires,  she 
charged.  They  also  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  police,  the  woman 
reporter  asserted,  adding  she 
had  been  lifted  bodily  and 
tossed  outside  a  roped  area. 

“All  we  wanted  was  an  even 
break,”  Miss  Anspacher  de¬ 
clared.  “We  needed  statements 
from  those  coming  from  the 
shaft,  but  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  hear.  They  were  led 
to  a  couch,  a  microphone  was 
placed  in  front  of  their  face, 
and  their  words  were  kept  too 
low  to  be  audible  to  us.” 

People  are  infatuated  with 
television,  and  it  went  on  day 
and  night.  Miss  Anspacher  said, 
in  explanation  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  “bad  spot,”  adding: 

“This  put  television  over.  It 
was  video’s  first  sustained 
news  drama.” 


geles  newspapers  in  order  to  get 
prints  of  the  rescue  efforts.  He 
had  been  asked  to  furnish  iden¬ 
tification  of  rescue  workers.  The 
newspapers  ungrudgingly  com¬ 
plied  with  his  request. 

Radio-telephone  proved  effec¬ 
tive  for  coverage,  although  there 
were  some  discrepancies,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  end  batteries  burned 
out.  ’The  Associated  Press  bor¬ 
rowed  an  R-T  from  Paramount 
and  found  that  its  wave  length 
coincided  with  that  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  They  took 
turns  transmitting. 

International  News  Service, 
accordihg  to  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  conducted  a 
seven-hour  long  continuous  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  from  its  au¬ 
tomobile  to  the  office.  Telephone 


Dying  Race* 


While  press  associations  had 
four  to  six  men  working  in 
teams  throughout  the  frantic 
rescue  race,  the  press  was  out- 
manned,  she  declared. 

The  combination  was  the 
“physically  toughest”  assignment 
in  her  15  years  with  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  During  that  period  she  has 
covered  such  stories  as  the  San 
Jose  lynching,  Alcatraz  Prison 
break  and  the  Port  Chicago  dis¬ 
aster. 

“It  was  tough  for  all,  but  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  woman  reporter,” 
she  confided.  Highlights  of  her 
coverage  included  34  hours  “in 
a  field  that  looked  like  a  hair 
permanent  which  had  not  yet 
set,”  two  half-sandwiches  and  a 
few  cups  of  coffee  in  that  period, 
typing  a  story  seated  Indian-fash- 
ion  in  the  dirt,  a  fruitless  hunt 
for  a  field  telephone,  heat  in  the 
daytime  and  chill  air  at  night, 
and  the  eternal  standing. 

“I  got  one  break,”  she  re¬ 
ported.  “A  source  tipped  me 
two  men  had  reported  the  girl 
dead.  Bob  Goethals,  a  copyboy 
just  turned  junior  reporter, 
sprinted  for  the  nearest  phone. 
’The  Chronicle  got  a  story  in 
type  and  waited  until  the  tip 
was  confirmed.” 

“Just  a  few  weeks  before,” 
Miss  Anspacher  commented,  “I 
had  been  at  the  cultural  peace 
rally  in  New  York.  That  seemed 
so  symptomatic  of  such  cleavage 
in  the  world.  At  San  Marino, 
for  50  hours,  utility  executive 
and  sandhog  were  alike.” 


Woman  Reporter  Reacts  to  TV: 
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Width  of  pipe  indicated. 

officials  say  this  is  the  longest 
since  phones  have  been  installed 
in  mobile  units. 

Other  radiotelephone  users  in¬ 
cluded  United  F^ess,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  Times  worked  out  one 
novel  hookup.  Bob  Ritchie,  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  has  a  short-wave 
10-meter  transmitter  in  his  car, 
parked  strategically  and  broad¬ 
cast  a  running  account  to  an 
amateur  in  nearby  El  Monte. 
Another  Times  photographer. 
Clay  Wilcockson,  also  a  “ham,” 
relayed  to  the  ’Times  office  by 
telephone,  keeping  the  line  open 
for  nearly  two  days.  Slack  inter¬ 
vals  were  filled  by  reading  books 
and  magazines  over  the  phone. 

Photographers  Troubles 

Photographers  drew  most  of 
the  police  opposition,  and  on 
several  occasions  police  flood¬ 
lights  were  turned  on  the  cam¬ 
eras  in  order  to  ruin  pictures. 
Meantime,  amateur  photograph¬ 
ers  in  the  crowd  crept  up  and 
snapped  pictures,  unhindered. 

At  one  stage  City  Editor 
James  Richardson  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  who  tried  to 
approach  Raymond  Hill,  engi¬ 
neer  in  charge  of  the  futile  res¬ 
cue  operation,  was  jabbed  in  th* 
stomach  with  a  loaded  .38  in  thg 
hands  of  an  excited  sheriff’s  dep¬ 
uty  and  marched  100  yards  out 
of  the  area,  despite  a  display  of 
press  credentials. 

Cliff  Wesselman,  Daily  Newt 
photographer,  was  hustled  off 
the  scene.  Don  Hoster,  also 
from  the  Daily  News,  who 
perched  on  the  boom  of  a  crano 
for  four  hours  hoping  for  a  shot 
of  the  dead  child’s  shrouded 
form  being  brought  out  of  the 
rescue  tube,  was  forced  to 
leave.  Ray  Graham,  Times 
photographer,  was  forcibly 
ejected. 

Rough  handling  was  meted 
out  to  many  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers,  but  city  editors  on 
(Continued  on  Page  55) 
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Definitions  W  orked  Out 
In  Week’s  U  N  Debate 


By  Doris  Willens 

LAKE  SUCCESS  — It  took  « 
week  for  United  Nations  dele¬ 
gates  to  agree  on  the  wording  of 
Article  One — three  paragraphs — 
of  the  First  Convention  on  the 
gathering  and  international 
transmission  of  news. 

The  Social  Committee  agreed 
that  the  precedent-setting  Job  of 
establishing  International  press 
treaties  was  a  monumental  one, 
but  some  deplored  the  snail* 
like  progress.  Over  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  they 
voted  at  the  week’s  end  to  hold 
speakers  to  a  15-minute  maxi¬ 
mum  on  any  one  subject 
The  rule  resulted  in  adoption 
of  Article  II.  without  amend¬ 
ment,  after  only  a  half-day’s  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  provides  for  facilities 
of  travel  by  correspondents. 

As  soon  as  Article  11  was 
reached,  debate  centered  on  a 
Polish  amendment  which  would 
deny  certain  privileges  of  move¬ 
ment  to  correspondents  “known 
for  their  slanderous  statements 
regarding  people  of  any  of  the 
contracting  states  through  whose 
territory  they  wished  to  pro¬ 
ceed.’’  It  was  voted  down. 

Thus  far,  at  least,  the  U.  S. 
and  U.  K.  have  rallied  a  major¬ 
ity  of  votes  on  every  issue  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  In  essence, 
they  were  able  to  reaffirm  the 
principles  adopted  at  the  1948 
Geneva  Conference. 

Week’s  Accomplishments 
In  adopting  Article  One,  the 
committee  had  accomplished  the 
following:  agreed  on  definitions 
of  an  information  agency,  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  news  material, 
end  agreed  in  principle  that  the 
convention  should  cover  nation¬ 
als  as  well  as  non-nationals 
working  for  foreign  news  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  Soviet  bloc  saved  its  first 
barrage  for  the  definition  of 
“news  material.”  Delegates  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Po¬ 
land  and  Yugoslavia,  supporting 
a  Polish  amendment  to  the  defi¬ 
nition,  Jumped  into  the  debate 
with  criticisms  of  press  monop¬ 
olists,  “bandits  of  the  pen”  and 
“war-mongers.” 

The  aim  of  the  authors  of  the 
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treaties,  Semyon  Tsarapkin  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  said,  was  to  insure 
as  many  freedoms  and  advan¬ 
tages  as  possible  for  monopolists 
in  press,  radio  and  cinema  with¬ 
out  imposing  any  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

But  delegates  of  the  countries 
plumping  for  maximum  press 
freedom  didn't  show  much  con¬ 
cern  about  the  Soviet  bloc’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Polish  amendment 
was  trounced  by  a  vote  of  34  to 
6,  with  five  countries  abstaining. 
If  they  worried  at  all,  it  was 
about  the  “middle  countries,” 
many  of  which  were  bent  on 
insuring  that  “underdeveloped” 
nations  would  have  some  control 
over  the  news  disseminated  by 
foreign  agencies. 

Among  the  few  dozen  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  are  several  that 
many  Latin  American  and  Arab 
states  appear  determined  to  push 
through — amendments  the  U.  S. 
delegation  feels  would  render 
the  convention  “a  complete  trav¬ 
esty”  of  press  freedom. 

Nationals  Included  os 
Foreign  Correspondents 
THE  fiirst  major  showdown  be¬ 
tween  the  powers  that  are 
striving  for  maximum  press  free¬ 
dom  and  the  powers  that  favor 
restrictions  on  press  freedom 
found  the  former  eking  out  a 
narrow  22-to-17  victory,  with 
seven  countries  abstaining. 

It  was  a  vote  on  principled- 
should  the  U.  S.  Convention 
(now  known  as  the  First  Con¬ 
vention  )  cover  both  nationals 
and  non-nationals  of  a  country 
in  which  the  news  is  gathered 
and  from  which  it  is  transmitted, 
or  should  it  cover  only  the  non¬ 
nationals? 

No  Comment  by  Soviet 

Leading  the  fight  against  the 
broader  concept  of  the  word 
“correspondent”  were  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  China,  Mexico  and  Le¬ 
banon.  Although  delegates  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  voted  against  in¬ 
clusion  of  nationals,  they  rarely 
entered  the  debate.  Semyon 
Tsarapkin,  U.S.S.R.,  never  com¬ 
mented  at  all  on  the  issue. 

Erwin  D.  Canham  pointed  out 
that  exclusion  of  nationals  un¬ 
der  the  convention  would  have 
been  a  “serious  backward  step 
that  would  raise  higher  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  nationalism.”  He  added 
that  the  U.  S.  delegation  “will 
consistently  cast  our  vote  for 
greater  internationalizing  of 
news.” 

Excluding  nationals  would 
have  meant  that  “about  50%  of 
foreign  correspondents  employ^ 
by  U.  S.  agencies  and  newspa¬ 
pers  would  have  been  cut  out  of 
the  treaty,”  he  told  E  &  P, 

“The  practical  effect  of  cutting 
nationals  out  of  the  treaty 
would  be  that  news  agencies  and 
newspapers  would  not  be  able 
to  employ  to  any  great  extent 
foreign  nationals  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  free  access  to  the  gath¬ 


ering  of  news  and  the  unfettered 
transmission  of  the  news,”  he 
said  during  the  debates.  “We  do 
not  believe  it  is  sound  and 
proper  tft  set  up  discriminations 
between  two  different  kinds  of 
foreign  correspondents,”  he 
added. 

Opposition  to  the  U.  S.  view¬ 
point  was  based  on  the  fear  that 
under  the  treaty  nationals  would 
be  above  the  laws  of  their  own 
country. 

“It  would  be  illogical  for  a  na¬ 
tional  to  be  able  to  plead  against 
his  own  country  through  the 
country  for  whose  agency  he 
worked,”  explained  Raul  No¬ 
riega  of  Mexico. 

“Protected  by  an  international 
document,  a  disgruntled  na¬ 
tional  could  take  out  his  grudges 
against  his  country  with  im¬ 
punity,”  Dr.  Karim  Azkoul  of 
Lebanon  told  E  &  P.  “This  con¬ 
cept  of  a  foreign  correspondent 
might  keep  many  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  from  signing  the 
convention  at  all,  in  which  case 
NO  foreign  correspondents 
would  be  protected,”  he  added. 

No  Privileged  Class  Intended 

Mr.  Canham,  however,  insisted 
there  had  been  no  intention  of 
creating  a  privileged  class  of 
news  correspondents,  or  of  put¬ 
ting  the  national  above  the  laws 
of  bis  own  country.  He  said  the 
privileges  extend  only  to  the 
gathering  and  transmission  of 
news,  and  other  sections  of  the 
convention  clearly  state  that  all 
correspondents  shall  operate 
within  the  laws  of  the  state  In 
which  they  are  working. 

Definition  of  Terms 
AFTER  several  hours  of  debate, 

delegates  agreed  upon  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  information  agency. 
Accepted  by  a  vote  of  39  to  0, 
with  8  abstentions,  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph: 

“Information  agency”  means  a 
press,  radio,  film,  television, 
and/or  facsimile  organization, 
public  or  private,  regularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and/or  ma¬ 
terial  for  public  information, 
created  and  organized  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Con¬ 
tracting  State  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  organization  Is  domiciled, 
and  which  functions  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  every 
State  in  which  it  operates.” 

Mr.  Canham  stated  that  the 
term  “press”  is  meant  to  cover 
press  associations,  news  feature 
services,  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals,  all  of  which  were  specific¬ 
ally  listed  in  the  article  before 
its  amendment. 

Compromise  Made 

The  only  real  argument  in  the 
discussion  of  the  definition  was 
in  clarifying  the  original  text, 
which  stated  that  the  agency  be 
created  or  organized  “under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  a  Con¬ 
tracting  State.”  The  “middle 
countries”  insisted  this  meant 
the  state  in  which  the  agency 
Operated.  This  interpretation  was 
incorrect,  •  said  the  delegates 
from  the  U.  S.  and  U.  K. 

But  the  compromise  paragraph 
satisfied  the  majority,  and  dele¬ 
gates  turned  to  the  problem  of 
reachine  a  settlement  on  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Adopted  as  the  final  definition 


Not  Roberts'  Rules  I 

After  patiently  listening  to  a 
series  of  speeches  he  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  order.  Chairman 
Charles  Malik  of  the  General 
Assembly's  third  committee  k 
read  these  definitions  to  the 
U.N.  delegates: 

“Brevity* — a  discussion  of 
short  ideas  in  long  words. 

"Logic” — any  form  of  argu¬ 
ment  with  which  you  agree. 

“Violation  of  the  Charter" _ 

any  form  of  argument  with 
which  you  disagree. 

“Setting  up  a  Subcommit¬ 
tee"— guaranteeing  that  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  two  chances  to 
discuss  the  same  thing. 

“Point  of  Order" — a  discus¬ 
sion  of  any  point  not  being 
discussed. 


by  a  vote  of  31  to  eight,  with 
seven  abstentions,  was: 

“  ‘Correspondent’  means  an  in¬ 
dividual  employed  by  an  infor¬ 
mation  agency,  or  a  national,  of 
a  Contracting  State,  who  in 
either  case  is  regularly  engaged 
in  the  collection  and  the  report¬ 
ing  of  news  material,  and  who 
when  outside  his  State,  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  correspondent  by  a 
valid  passport  or  by  a  similar 
document  internationally  accept¬ 
ed.” 

As  adopted,  the  definition  it 
similar  to  that  worked  out  at  file 
Geneva  Conference.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ham  said  he  felt  it  was  as  close 
as  one  could  come  to  “acceptable 
language.”  The  debate  revolved 
mainly  around  the  expression 
'  or  a  similar  document.” 

Sr.  Noriega  of  Mexico  felt  the 
term  was  too  vague  and  could 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  non¬ 
working  Journalists.  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  expression  “or  of  a 
document  issued  by  the  agency 
identifying  him  as  such,”  but  Mr. 
Canham  pointed  out  the  free¬ 
lance  Journalist  would  thereby 
be  excluded. 

News  Material 
DELEGATES  accepted  without 
without  change  the  definition 
of  news  material  worked  out 
last  summer  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (which 
amended  the  Geneva  press  free¬ 
dom  conference  draft).  Four 
amendments  were  beaten  down. 
The  definition  reads: 

“  ‘News  Material’  means  all 
news  material,  whether  of  in¬ 
formation  or  opinion  and 
whether  visual  or  auditory,  for 
dissemination  to  the  public.” 

Amendments  Beaten 
Three  of  the  defeated  amend¬ 
ments  were  submitted  by  Peru, 
and  two  of  those  were  merely 
matters  of  drafting.  The  third 
would  have  inserted  the  trord 
“authentic”  before  “opinion.” 

The  fourth  was  a  PoliA 
amendment,  which  would  have 
added  after  the  definition,  “and 
which  is  neither  designed  nor 
likely  to  provoke  or  encoura^ 
any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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George  G.  Booth  Dies  at  84; 
Founder  of  Michigan  Group 

Noted  As  Business  Administrator; 

Devoted  Wealth  to  Arts  and  Crafts 


DETROIT,  Mich.  —  George  G. 

Booth,  an  executive  of  the 
Detroit  News  since  1888  and  co- 
foiwder  of  the  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. — an  eight-paper  Mich- 
jpn  group— died  April  11.  He 
was  M  years  old.  Death  came 
in  Harper  Hospital,  which  he 
bad  entered  March  12. 

Nationally  known  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  administrator  and  editorial 
director,  he  early  earned  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  strong  crusader  in 
tbe  community  for  all  he  consid¬ 
ered  right  and  just. 

George  Gough  Booth — who 
was  born  in  Toronto,  Sept.  24, 
1804— adopted  the  newspaper 
profession  thro^h  persuasion 
rather  than  by  inclination.  He 
was  already  established  in  a 
successful  business  as  proprietor 
cl  a  factory  producing  ornamen¬ 
tal  iron  work  when  he  married 
pipn  Warren  Scripps,  daughter 
cl  James  E.  Scripps,  founder  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

Business  Manager  at  $40 

At  the  urging  of  Mr.  Scripps, 
be  sold  his  prospering  foundry 
is  1888  and  entered  the  held  of 
journalism  as  business  manager 
of  the  News  at  $40  a  week. 

His  new  field  completely  won 
him  over  in  short  order.  Two 
years  after  joining  the  News  he 
bought  and  consolidated  two 
moribund  papers  at  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.  They  became  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  which  rap¬ 
idly  grew  into  a  valuable  prop¬ 
er^. 

Through  the  years  —  with  his 
younger  brother,  Ralph  H, 
Booth,  who  had  returned  to  De¬ 
troit  after  several  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Journal— 
Mr.  Booth  purchased  other  Mich¬ 
igan  papers. 

They  were  the  Saginaw  News' 
Courier,  Flint  Journal,  Muske- 
gon  Chronicle,  Bay  City  Times' 
Press,  Jackson  Citizen-Press, 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  and  Ann 
Arbor  Daily  News. 

These  papers  became  what  is 
now  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
The  present  names  of  the  papers 
are  Ann  Arbor  News,  Bay  City 
ThnM,  Flint  Journal,  Grand 
Rapid*  Press,  Jackson  Citizen' 
Patriot,  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
Muskegon  Chronicle  and  Sagi' 
nato  News. 

61  Years  in  Business 

During  his  61  years  in  the 
newspaper  field,  however,  most 
of  George  Booth’s  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  management  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  He  became  general 
manager  of  that  paper  in  1897. 
He  became  president  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Scripps  in  1906. 

Mr.  Booth  assumed  the  full  re- 
^nsibility  of  carrying  on  the 
Jounialistic  ideals  to  which  Mr. 
^ipps  had  adhered.  He  held 
the  post  for  23  years,  watching  a 
strong  organization  being  built 


around  him,  headed  by  William 
E.  Scripps,  son  of  the  founder. 
In  January,  1929,  he  turned  over 
the  presidency  of  The  Evening 
News  Association  to  William 
Scripps.  He  had  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  duties  so  as  to 
carry  on  educational  and  cultu¬ 
ral  projects  he  had  undertaken. 
He  remained  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  News 
until  the  end,  however. 

Meanwhile  the  Booth  group 
had  prospered.  The  death  of 
Ralph  Booth  in  1931,  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  United  States  minister  in 
Denmark,  made  it  necessary  for 
George  Booth  to  continue  as 
active  director  for  another  15 
years.  A  son,  Warren  S.  Booth, 
succeeded  him  as  president  of 
the  Booth  papers  in  1946,  the 
father  remaining  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Booth's  Philosophy 

George  Booth’s  philosophy 
that  guided  him  through  life 
was  expressed  by  him  when  he 
and  Mrs.  Booth  marked  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  on 
June  1,  1937.  (Mrs.  Booth  died 
Jan.  24,  1948.)  Said  Mr..  Booth 
at  the  time: 

“I  have  always  known  that 
there  is  a  time,  a  place  and  a 
way.  If  you  can  fuse  those  three 
elements  into  one,  then  you  have 
what  is  regarded  as  success. 
What  may  be  a  practical  thing 
to  do  at  one  time,  certainly 
would  be  an  unwise  thing  to  do 
at  some  other  time. 

“What  may  be  a  sensible  ven¬ 
ture  in  Detroit  could  easily  turn 
out  to  be  an  unhappy  experience 
in  Chicago.  And  finding  the 
right  way  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  For  there  may 
be  more  than  one  right  way. 
There  may  be  several  right 
ways.  It  remains  to  sift  the 
ways  out.  Find  the  best.  Dis¬ 
card  the  unsuitable.” 

Cultural  Benefactor 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
contributions,  Mr.  Booth  devoted 
a  large  measure  of  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  the  support  of  cultural 
life  in  the  community.  He  made 
many  contributions  to  the  De¬ 
troit  Institute  of  Arts.  He  fos¬ 
tered  the  study  of  architecture 
through  establishing  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  that  field  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  On  his  estate 
at  Cranbrook  in  beautiful 
Bloomfield  Hills  outside  Detroit 
he  built  a  Greek  theater,  where 
lovers  of  the  ancient  drama  were 
encouraged  in  histrionic  re¬ 
search. 

His  interest  in  the  furthering 
of  education  resulted  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  first  of  Brookside 
School  Cranbrook,  a  primary 
country  day  school;  Cranbrook 
School,  a  boarding  and  day 
school  for  boys  of  junior  high 
and  high  school  age,  and  later 


the  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 
and  Kingswood  School  Cran¬ 
brook  for  girls.  On  Nov.  28, 
1927,  Mr.  Booth  created  by  trust 
indenture  The  Cranbrook  Foun¬ 
dation  to  insure  that  his  ideas 
on  furtherance  of  education  and 
religion  be  carried  out. 

His  benefactions  also  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Cran¬ 
brook  Institute  of  Science  and 
the  building  of  beautiful  Christ 
Church  Cranbrook. 

Separately  Endowed 

The  six  Cranbrook  institutions 
have  gained  national,  even  inter¬ 
national  attention,  both  for  their 
beauty  and  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  knowledge.  They  are 
separately  endowed  and  operate 
independently  with  their  own 
board  of  directors.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  maintains  a  friendly  inter¬ 
est  in  all  the  cultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  units  growing  out  of  the 
Booth  benefactions  . 

Beginning  oi  Cronbrook 

More  than  30  years  ago,  Mr. 
Booth  had  begxm  to  wonder  how 
he  ought  to  dispose  of  his  hard- 
won  fortune.  First,  he  bought  an 
estate  in  Bloomfield  Hills  and 
called  it  Cranbrook,  after  his  an¬ 
cestral  home  in  Cranbrook,  Eng¬ 
land. 

He  built  a  house  to  his  taste; 
executed  his  own  landscape-gar¬ 
denings  plans,  even  to  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  transplanting  of  the 
great  trees;  laid  out  the  winding 
roads  himself. 

The  simple  beauty  of  his  place 
attracted  others,  and  Bloomfield 
Hi. Is,  once  a  sparse  settlement, 
became  a  community  of  fine 
homes,  and  grounds  that  adorned 
and  beautified  them. 

Soon  there  was  need  of  a 
school  for  the  children.  At  one 
corner  of  Cranbrook,  Mr.  Booth 
and  his  wife  built  a  beautiful 
building  in  the  shape  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  farmhouse,  half-timbered, 
with  casement  windows.  It 
served  as  a  neghborhood  meet¬ 
ing  house,  wherein  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  Mr.  Booth’s  venerable 
father  conducted  divine  services, 
and  on  week  days  it  was  the 
community’s  elementary  school. 

Trust  Created 

In  so  simple  a  manner  was 
the  Cranbrook  idea  born.  First, 
the  big  farm  in  the  hills  of  Oak¬ 
land  County  for  the  family. 
Then  the  thought  of  the  needs  of 
growing  children;  the  school;  the 
little  meeting  house  for  worship 
out  of  which  later  sprang  Christ 
Church  Cranbrook;  the  ever- 
compelling  urge  for  beauty  in 
the  landscaping  and  in  the  home. 

On  Nov.  28,  1927,  Mr.  Booth 
created  by  trust  indenture  The 
Cranbrook  Foundation.  Brook- 
side  School  Cranbrook,  a  pri¬ 
mary  country  day  school,  and 
Cranbrook  ^hool,  a  boarding 
and  day  school  for  boys  of  ju¬ 
nior  high  and  high  school  age, 
were  already  in  operation,  and 
Christ  Church  Cranbrook  was 
nearing  completion;  but  Cran¬ 
brook  Academy  of  Art  and 


George  G.  Booth 


Kingswood  School  Cranbrook 
for  girls  were  but  tentatively 
sketched  on  the  drawing  board, 
and  Cranbrook  Institute  of  Sci¬ 
ence  was  only  a  hazy  dream. 

The  Foundation  was  the  in¬ 
strument  by  which  Mr.  Booth 
proposed  to  insure  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas  into  the  realm 
of  the  real,  whatever  might  be¬ 
fall  him;  it  was,  in  fact,  his 
purse,  containing  virtually  all 
the  acquisitions  of  a  lifetime, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  its 
trustees. 

Gifts  Continued 

Subsequently  it  was  further 
enriched  by  gifts  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Booth,  each  of  which  was  a 
reminder  of  his  oh-quoted  para¬ 
dox:  “The  only  way  to  have  is 
to  give,  the  only  way  to  keep  is 
to  share,  and  the  only  thing 
worth  finding  is  opportunity.” 

His  great  interest  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  was  demonstrated  also 
by  his  many  other  activities  in 
those  fields.  He  was  the  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society  of  Detroit,  a 
member  of  the  Founder’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  the  Community  Art  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Detroit,  the  Art  Alliance 
of  America  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  of  which  he 
was  director  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Michigan  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects. 

His  honors  included  the  con¬ 
ferring  in  1925  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  of  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  uni¬ 
versity  cited  him  as  a  “patron  of 
arts  and  letters,  director  of  large 
affairs,  and  a  public-spirited 
citizen  whose  influence  has  been 
priceless  in  support  of  every 
worthy  cause.” 

Survivors  of  Mr.  Booth  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Warren  S.  Booth  are 
two  other  sons,  James  S.  and 
Henry  S.;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Grace  Booth  Wallace  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Beresford;  a  brother, 
Roland  B.  Booth;  four  sisters, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Pratt,  Mrs.  A. 
C.  McGraw,  Mrs.  Marshall  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Wingman; 
21  grandchildren  and  19  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  Wednesday  at  Christ 
Church  Cranbrook.  Burial  was 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
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Admen  Urged  to  Apply 
‘Elbow  Grease’  to  ABC 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Breaking  a 
record  for  attendance  at  an 
advertising  meeting  here,  more 
than  600  persons,  representing 
publishers,  advertising  agencies 
and  advertisers,  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  at  a  luncheon  April 
11  commemorating  its  35th  an¬ 
niversary. 

Sponsored  by  advertising  firms, 
publishers  and  advertisers  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  the  lunch¬ 
eon  was  attended  by  many  out- 
of-town  guests,  and  three  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  ABC. 

H.  H.  “Doc”  Kynett,  member 
of  the  board  for  15  years,  vice- 
president  for  11,  and  senior 
partner  of  the  Aitkin-Kynett 
Co.,  warned  the  advertiser  and 
agency  media  men  not  to  take 
ABC  reports  “for  granted”  but 
to  use  “elbow  grease”  in  apply¬ 
ing  authentic  information  to  the 
problems  of  the  individual  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

“If  we  are  to  believe  the  ap¬ 
parent  record,”  he  said,  “ABC 
reports  have  something  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Bible.  Most  peo¬ 
ple,  including  agency  men,  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Bible — its  wisdom 
and  its  teachings — but  they  do 
not  read  it  very  often.  They 
take  it  for  granted. 

Facta  Before  Glamor 
“Too  many  agenc.v  men  are 
like  that  about  the  ABC.  They 
believe  in  it  but  are  woefully 
short  of  knowledge  of  what  the 
ABC  does  for  them. 

"ABC  is  the  fundamental  of  ■ 
that  all-important  function  of  ' 
the  agency-media  selection.  Me-  ' 
dia  selection  is  one  of  the  less 
glamorous  phases  of  agency  * 
work.  Advertisers  and  some  ! 
agents  are  inclined  to  discount  ' 
media  work  as  automatic  rou-  • 
tine.  ' 

“So  do  publishers,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  publishers’  repre-  ! 
sentatives’  attempts  to  by-pass 
media  men  for  more  glamorous  ' 
characters.  ' 

“Getting  the  facts  of  circula-  ! 
tion  is  only  the  beginning.  Coin¬ 
cident  with  these  facts  are  the 
facts  of  markets  and  the  two 
two  must  be  charted  together  i 
for  full  comprehension.  Then — 
and  then  only — is  the  media  j 
man  in  shape  to  apply  exi>eri-  i 
ence,  reasoning,  imagination  and  i 
judgment  to  the  facts  to  de-  f 
velop  sound  recommendations.”  , 
Often  Used  as  Theory  £ 

Declaring  the  publisher  recog¬ 
nizes  his  ABC  report  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  value  to  his  publishing  . 
operation,  Mr.  Kynett  said  too  • 
often  the  advertiser  and  adver-  ^ 
Using  agent  uses  it  as  a  theory,  j 
“In  practice,”  he  said,  “lip  t 
service  too  often  replaces  elbow 
grease  in  applying  ABC  reports  s 
to  the  individual  advertiser’s  i 
problem.  i 

“Such  a  replacement  can  be  < 
risky  business  for  the  agency  t 
which  hopes  to  endure  and  pro¬ 
gress.  It  can  be  risky  business,  i 
too,  for  the  publisher's  repre-  s 


sentative  who  fails  to  use  his 
ABC  reports.  Passing  up  the 
essential  facts  too  often  leads 
to  wishful  thinking  and  overly 
optimistic  promises  of  perform¬ 
ance.  And  always  comes  a  day 
of  reckoning. 

“Every  paragraph  of  an  ABC 
report  has  value  for  the  media 
man.  Furthermore,  these  para¬ 
graphs  are  not  static.  Nor  are 
they  hastily  devised.  They  are 
under  continuous  study.  Never 
get  the  idea  that  ABC  is  com¬ 
placent.  Always  the  Bureau  is 
seeking  to  better  its  procedures, 
to  becoming  increasingly  valu¬ 
able  as  a  dispassionate  purveyor 
of  facts.” 

Mr.  Kynett  warned,  however, 
that  a  media  man  can  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  ABC  to  do  his  thinking 
for  him. 

“Never  look  at  an  audit  re¬ 
port,”  he  said,  “as  an  automatic 
answer.  It  is  not.  What  is  it, 
then?  An  accurate  and  depend¬ 
able  tool  ready  to  serve  a  man’s 
judgment  wherever  he  deals 
with  paid  circulation,  and.  over 
the  years,  the  paid  subscription 
has  been  the  standard  for  circu¬ 
lation  count. 

Mutual  Interests  of  All 

“If  ever  an  organization  has 
demonstrated  over  the  years  its 
capacity  to  serve  well  the  mu¬ 
tual  interests  of  all,  it  is  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  It 
rates  the  active  support  of  any 
advertising  agency,  and,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  does  his  profession  a 
disservice  if  he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Bureau.” 

William  A.  Hart,  director 
of  advertising,  E.  I.  du  P6nt 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ABC  board  for  22 
years,  declared  the  outlook  for 
business  generally  was  “cloudy.” 

“Business  is  once  again  com¬ 
petitive  in  most  lines,”  he  said, 
“and  will  get  more  so.  This 
means  definitely  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  our  respective 
businesses  depends — to  no  small 
degree — on  our  getting  sound 
values  out  of  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  advertising. 

“We  must,  therefore,  try  even 
harder  to  make  advertising 
more  effective  by  continuing  to 
improve  the  advertising  content; 
by  making  every  dollar  count 
by  using  the  media  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  deliver  the  advertising 
message  effectively  to  the  target 
selected.” 

An  'Island  of  Order' 

He  said  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  was  fortunate  in  having  an 
“island  of  order”  in  the  ABC, 
and  urged  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  services  offered. 

“It  is  essential,  therefore,”  he 
said,  “that  all  forward-looking 
advertisers — in  all  categories — 
national,  sectional,  and  local, 
continue  to  give  evidence  of 
their  keen  interest  in  ABC. 

“This  can  be  done  by  greater 
reference  to  and  use  of  the  ABC 
audited  facts  about  circulations; 


Speakers  at 
luncheon  mark¬ 
ing  ABC's  35th 
anniversary: 
Seated,  Cameron 
Hawley,  left, 
and  H.  H.  Ky¬ 
nett;  standing, 
R,  F.  Beard,  left, 
and  William 
A.  Hart. 


by  the  moral  support  which  ac¬ 
crues  to  the  ABC  through  your 
memberships.” 

Another  speaker,  Benjamin 
“Ben”  Allen,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  circulations,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  who  was  elected 
to  the  ABC  board  in  1948,  said 
the  ABC  was  a  “precision  in¬ 
strument”  which  gives  to  the 
publishers’  salesmen  “a  gilt-edge 
security  as  to  the  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  that  he  is  selling”  and  an 
“acre  of  diamonds”  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“We  wear  ourselves  out,”  he 
said,  “running  around  in  circles, 
beating  our  brains  out,  when, 
actually,  all  the  fundamental 
facts  on  which  our  selling  should 
depend  are  furnished  by  the 
A^  and  are  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  our  use. 

“So  there  we  have  it.  Acres  of 
Diamonds!” 

High  Standards  Built  by  ABC 

The  speakers  were  introduced 
by  Cameron  (“Cam”)  Hawley, 
director  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  Armstrong  Cork  Cc.  He 
paid  tribute  to  the  “unselfish 
service  of  the  ABC  for  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  advertiser.” 

He  said  early  in  his  career  he 
had  obtained  the  impression 
that  some  phases  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  had  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  being  a  “racket.”  but 
he  was  influenced  to  stay  in  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  the  high 
standards  established  by  the 
ABC. 

R.  F.  Beard,  regional  vice- 
president  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  who  was 
general  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  sponsoring  the  luncheon, 
said  the  meeting  represented  the 
largest  group  of  advertising  men 
and  women  ever  to  assemble  in 
Philadelphia. 

Before  introducing  the  speak¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Hawley  asked  each  of 
the  various  groups  represented 
at  the  luncheon  to  stand.  The 
groups  were  general  magazines, 
business  papers,  farm  publica¬ 
tions,  advertising  agencies,  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers. 

Keen  interest  was  shown  by 
the  luncheon  guests  in  the 
ABC’s  documentary  film,  “Now 
We  Know,”  a  presentation  of 
the  purpose  and  functioning  of 
the  bureau. 

The  luncheon  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  members  of 
the  sponsoring  committee. 


391  Covered 
In  Pension  Plan; 
Costs  Detailed 

Hartford,  Conn. — Kenneth  L 
Sanborn,  auditor  for  the  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  dis¬ 
cussed  costs  and  operations  of  i 
pension  plan  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conference  of  the  Institut* 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  here  this  week. 

The  Gannett  plan,  adopted  in 
1944,  is  a  group  annuity  con¬ 
tract  underwritten  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Last  January,  the  papers  re 
tired  27  employes  on  pension. 

Past  service  for  294  employes 
with  more  than  five  years’  serv¬ 
ice  was  purchased  at  a  cost  ol 
$666,454,  funded  over  a  10-yeai 
period.  This  provides  $450  per 
year  for  past  service  on  retire 
ment. 

For  Future  Service  the  em¬ 
ploye  pays  at  the  rate  of 
on  the  first  $3,000  of  base  pay 
and  5%  on  the  balance.  For 
every  dollar  he  pays,  the  com¬ 
pany  contributes  $1.58.  The 
total  sum  buys  a  yearly  Future 
Service  annuity  of  %%  of  the 
first  $3,000  of  base  pay  plus 
1V^%  on  the  excess. 

Total  cost  is  about  $122,000  a 
year,  covering  391  employes, 
Mr.  Sanborn  said.  In  1954,  af¬ 
ter  the  Past  Service  is  funded, 
the  cost  will  be  approximately 
$65,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  chief  problems,  Mr. 
Sanborn  said,  was  the  compul- 
sory  retirement  at  age  65.  While 
many  employes  are  glad  to  re¬ 
tire  at  that  age,  he  explain^ 
there  are  some  who  would  like 
to  continue  working  as  long  as 
they  are  able.  After  full  con¬ 
sideration,  he  said,  the  company 
decided  to  adhere  to  a  65-year 
limit.  In  some  cases,  retired 
employes  are  allowed  to  write 
certain  features  on  a  space  basil 

Only  about  2%  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  do  not  participate. 

“There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  working  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to,”  said  Mr.  San¬ 
born.  "Some  feel  that  these 
employes  are  being  favored,  but 
this  is  not  so,  as  they  may  be¬ 
come  incapacitated  at  any  time 
and  then  they  have  no  guaran¬ 
teed  income  other  than  Social 
Security.” 
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AAAA  leaders  and  their 


4-A  Ethics,  Education 
Bolster  Ad  Acceptance 

By  Jerry  Walker 


right— Frederic  H.  Gamble.  A  AAA  presi- 
**•  T.  Appleton,  president  of  the  British  In- 
ntnte  of  Incorporated  Practitioners  in  Advertis- 
C.  Anstice  Brown,  managing  director  of  that 
snroup,  and  Clarence  B.  Goshora,  AAAA  chairman. 
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of  Advertising  Agencies:  Left  to  right — Fairfax  M.  *  ^  ^ 

Cone,  vicechairman;  Clarence  B.  Goshom,  chair-  »  i 

man;  and  Warren  E.  Kraft,  secretary-treasurer. 

They  are  pictured  after  a  business  session  at  Fletcher  D.  Richards  discusses 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  problems  of  personnel  training. 


JO  MAKE  headway  in  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  hold  public  confidence 
in  advertising,  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  agency  executives  have  set 
up  a  rigid  course  of  ethics  and 
education  within  the  profession. 

Decrying  loose  reference  to 
the  advertising  business  as  a 
“game”  in  which  the  players 
jport  $35  hand-painted  neckties, 
the  advocates  of  professional 
standards  pulled  no  punches  in 
their  remarks  to  crowded  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  last 
week  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.  ( E  &  P,  April  9,  p.  5 ) 

Some  300  representatives  of 
Madison  Avenue,  ‘‘Boul  Mich” 
and  Montgomery  Street  forsook 
the  challenging  Greenbrier  golf 
courses  for  hours  at  a  time  to 
give  serious  attention  to  the  test 
which  faces  all  advertising — a 
buyer’s  market.  To  them,  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  keystone  of  the 
American  economic  system. 
Taxation  of  Advertising  Threat 
One  immediate  problem  which 
concerned  the  4-A  meeting  was 
described  by  Marvin  Pierce, 
president  of  the  McCall  Corp., 
who  was  invited  by  Chairman 
Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy  to  tell 
about  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment’s  proposals  for  boosting 
second-class  rates.  By  way  of 
introduction,  Mr.  Brophy,  who 
heads  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
called  the  Donaldson  Plan  “a 
break  in  the  dike  of  the  ever¬ 
present  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  people  who  would  tax  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  the  view  of  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
bill  before  Congress  “places  us 
in  the  ambiguous  position  of 
having  to  defend  the  advertis¬ 
ing  content  of  our  publications. 

.  .  .  Some  in  Congress  look  at 
advertising  as  an  amorphous 
entity,  a  grab  bag  into  which 
tax  hands  can  be  stuck  and  huge 
sums  withdrawn.” 

Mr.  Pierce  advocated  strongly 
that  advertisers  educate  their 


workers  as  to  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  stress  the  need  for 
electing  to  Congress  the  men 
who  appreciate  advertising. 

“When  you  talk  unemploy¬ 
ment  to  Congressmen  in  their 
own  district,  it  really  means 
something.”  Mr.  Pierce  advised. 
The  postal  bill,  he  added,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  tax  threats 
which  advertising  faces. 

Self-Criticism  or  Regulation 

Government  regulation  was 
dLscussed  in  still  another  field — 
that  of  misleading  or  offensive 
advertising.  Henry  M.  Stevens, 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  told 
how  the  4-A  committee  on  good 
taste  in  advertising  has  been 
functioning  for  two  and  one-half 
years  as  a  self-regulatory  body. 

Urging  wider  participation  by 
4-A  members,  Mr.  Stevens  said 
45  7f  now  cooperate  in  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  where  criticism  of 
copy  by  two  or  more  agencies 
results  in  a  formal  complaint  to 
the  originating  agency.  To  date, 
690  complaints  relating  to  372 
individual  ads  handled  by  32 
agencies  have  resulted  in  volun¬ 
tary  copy  changes  in  all  but  a 
few  cases. 

Mr.  Stevens  warned  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  “strain”  in  ad 
copy  during  the  “special  kind  of 
buyer’s  market” — one  in  which 
people  are  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  buy  or  to  save — and 
he  declared  the  4-A  copy  re¬ 
view  plan  is  “better  than  regula¬ 
tion.” 

Autobiographical  Novels 
Touching  ^further  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  ethics.  Chairman-elect 
Clarence  B.  Goshorn  of  Benton 
&  Bowles  struck  at  those  who 
“may  get  impatient  with  our  ele¬ 
gant  isolation  and  feel  the  urge 
to  join  the  free-for-all  in  the 
street.” 

“Advertising  men,”  said  Mr. 
Goshorn,  “can  write  and  do. 
Even  those  whose  advertising 
copy  is  not  so  hot  can  write  au- 


A  penal  on  agency  affairs:  Left  to  right — Robert  M.  Ganger,  Walter 
Craig,  George  Foley,  Ir.,  and  Lawrence  L.  Shenfield. 


tobiographical  novels  which  are. 

“There  is  a  lurid  trail  of  them, 
each  exemplifying  in  one  sensa¬ 
tional  career  all  the  practices 
and  abuses  which  the  ingenuity 
of  our  creative  profession  has  in¬ 
vented  down  through  the  years. 
Being  an  old  salesman,  I  can 
only  accept  these  as  accurate 
historical  novels  depicting  ad¬ 
vertising  life  as  it  was  lived  in 
the  good  old  days.  On  occasion, 
I  have  lament^  that  some  of 
the  juicier  practices  unhappily 
went  out  before  my  time. 

“But  how  far  out?  That's  the 
thing  to  be  afraid  of.  Will  the 
more  recklessly  competitive 
days  into  which  we  are  drifting 
bring  some  of  them  back?  I 
haven’t  searched  too  zealously 
for  evidence  of  it,  but  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  noticing  suspicions,  a 
trickle  of  little  things  that  may 
presage  the  historic  cry:  ‘Run, 
run,  my  God,  for  the  dam  has 
bust.’  ” 

Standords  Prescribed 

Mr.  Goshorn  prescribed  to  ad¬ 
vertising  practitioners  a  careful 
reading  of  the  4-A  Standards  of 
Practice  and  Qualifications  for 
Membership.  He  exhibited  half 
a  dozen  examples  of  advertise¬ 
ments  placed  by  job-seekers  and 
agencies  which  do  a  “disservice 
to  advertising.” 

“We  have  no  police  power  to 
stop  them,”  Mr.  Goshorn  said, 
“but  the  publishers  welcome  our 
comments.  When  such  an  ad  is 
printed,  it  is  usually  because  the 
paper’s  own  censorship  has 
slipped. 

“When  agencies  are  reported 
using  illegal  solicitations  of 
people  or  accounts,  a  letter  of 
protest  and  explanation  is  usual¬ 
ly  enough  not  only  to  stop  the 
practice  but  to  earn  the  thanks 
of  the  offender  for  putting  him 
straight. 

“Even  non-members  respect 
this  sort  of  guidance  and  appre- 


ciately  promise  that  they  will 
go  and  sin  no  more. 

“Unfairly  disparaging  articles 
or  stories  about  agency  person¬ 
nel  and  practices  are  spotted 
and  the  authors  and  publishers 
straightened  out.  More  and 
more  we  are  seeing  questionable 
material  before  it  runs.” 

Most  of  the  breaches,  Mr. 
Goshorn  concluded,  turn  out  to 
be  the  product  of  innocent  lack 
of  facts,  misunderstanding  of 
agency  performance  and  mis¬ 
guided  attempts  to  be  dubiously 
funny. 

Fletcher  D.  Richards,  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  firm,  reported 
that  the  proper  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  is  considerably  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  it  has  ever  been,  be¬ 
cause  advertising  has  become  a 
very  complex  business. 

He  asked  fellow-members  of 
4-A  to  stop  and  think  a  minute 
on  how  complicated  the  business 
has  become — “since  the  lush 
days  of  the  20’s  or  the  Depres¬ 
sion  days  of  the  30’s  or  even 
since  the  ‘Institutional’  days  of 
the  war.” 

“Think,”  he  urged,  “of  the 
new  techniques  in  research,  con¬ 
sumer  relations,  merchandising, 
readership  measurements  .  .  . 
think  of  the  new  media  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  the  birth  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  growth^  of  the 
super  market  .  .  .  and  think  how 
exacting  a  science  the  use  and 
selection  of  media  has  become 
just  because  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  population  and  in 
the  number  of  products  to  be 
advertised  and  sold.” 

The  4-A  Special  Committee  on 
Agency  Personnel  is  consider¬ 
ing  certifying  those  who  i»ss 
a  special  examination,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  said. 

The  seriousness  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  emphasized  to  the 
youths  who  take  the  4-A  apti¬ 
tude  and  knowledge  tests,  said 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Promotion  Men  Gather 
For  ‘Profit’  Convention 


PREPARED  to  “tool  up”  for  a 
tough  competitive  year,  pro¬ 
motion  managers  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  and  edi¬ 
torial  executives  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  meet  in  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri¬ 
day,  April  20-22,  at  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Promotion  Is  Profit”  is  the 
theme  of  this  year’s  convention, 
which  will  be  presided  over  by 
Fred  Lowe,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette,  NNPA  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  absence  of  Vernon 
Churchill,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  president,  who  is  unable  to 
attend.  Mr.  Lowe  is  slated  to  be 
elected  president. 

New  Treasury  Plan 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Edward  H.  Foley,  Jr.,  who  is 
expected  to  make  a  plea  for  re¬ 
newed  newspaper  cooperation  in 
the  Treasury's  new  Savings 
Bond  campaign,  heads  the  list  of 
convention  speakers.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  he  will  reveal  a  new 
Treasury  plan  for  newspaper  co¬ 
operation,  drafted  by  an  NNPA 
advisory  committee  headed  by 
Raoul  Blumberg.  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post.  Mr.  Foley  will 
speak  at  the  convention  lunch¬ 
eon  on  Thursday. 

John  Gould,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lisbon  Enterprise^ 
Lisbon  Falls,  Me.,  a  country 
weekly  with  a  national  circula¬ 
tion.  will  also  speak  at  the 
Thursday  luncheon. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  will  speak  at  the  annual 
dinner  Thursday  night.  Leading 
Broadway  night-club  entertain¬ 
ers  will  provide  entertainment. 

Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  convention 
luncheon  on  Wednesday. 

The  convention  will  open  with 
a  clinic  on  retail  advertising 
promotion,  conducted  by  George 
R.  Titus,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald.  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  will  be  devoted  to  a  clinic 
on  newspaper  research,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Court  Conlee,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Speakers  Wednesday  afternoon 
will  include  J.  F.  Kurie,  research 
director.  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Dr.  Wallace  H.  Wul- 
feck,  vicepresident.  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency;  and  L.  E.  Mc- 
Givena.  president,  L.  E.  McGlv- 
ena  and  Co. 

E  &  P  Awards  and  Party 
Presentation  of  the  awards  in 
this  year’s  Editor  &  Publisher 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 
will  be  made  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  by  Charles  T.  Stuart,  pub¬ 
lisher,  after  which  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  be  host  to  the 
convention  at  a  cocktail  party 
in  its  offices  in  Times  Tower. 

A  clinic  on  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  will  be  conducted 
Thursday  morning  by  Bradford 
Wyckoff,  Parish  and  Pickett. 


Mr.  Wyckoff,  will  show  for  the 
first  time  a  new  classified  pres¬ 
entation,  “Classified  Means 
Business.” 

John  J.  Flanagan,  media  direc¬ 
tor,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and 
president  of  the  Media  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  will 
speak  Thursday  morning. 

Harold  Riesz,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  will  conduct  a  clinic  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising  promotion 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Speakers  Thursday  afternoon 
will  include  Harold  V.  Manzer, 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  As- 


WASHINGTON  —  A  thorough 

briefing  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  is  in  store  for 
the  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
at  their  annual  convention  here, 
April  21-23.  Meetings  will  take 
place  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 

An  address  by  President  Er¬ 
win  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
a  U.  S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  will  open  the  program 
Thursday  morning. 

The  list  of  guest  speakers  is 
topped  by  President  Truman, 
for  an  off-record  press  confer¬ 
ence  Friday  afternoon.  It  also 
includes;  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istrator,  with  a  Monday  lunch¬ 
eon  talk  on  ERP:  Senator  Ralph 
E.  F  anders  of  Vermont,  Sena¬ 
tor  Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  and  Rep.  Christian 
A.  Herter  of  Massachusetts,  for 
Tuesday  evening  reports  on 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

On  Friday  night  the  editors 
will  hear  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  B.  Johnson,  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton  of  the  U.  S.  Research 
and  Development  Board,  and 
Gen.  A.  M.  Gruenther,  director, 
the  Joint  Staff. 

Taft  q  Luncheon  Speaker 

The  Saturday  luncheon  speak¬ 
er  will  be  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  of  Ohio  on  “’The  Future 
of  the  Republican  Party,”  and 
the  banquet  speaker  will  be 
Sir  Oliver  Franks,  ambassador 
from  Great  Britain. 

Award  of  the  Peter  Edson 
prizes  for  Washington  report¬ 
ing  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
banquet. 

Editors  themselves  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  variety  of  reports 
and  discussions.  J.  Russell 
Wiggins,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  will  report  on 
State  Department  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  opinion,  and 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
will  lead  the  discussion  on 
wor  d  freedom  of  information. 


sociation;  Tom  Walker,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives;  and 
John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.,  director  of 
promotion,  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

A  cocktail  party  at  which  the 
hosts  will  be  Advertising  Age, 
Printers’  Ink,  Sales  Management, 
and  Tide  magazines,  will  pre¬ 
cede  the  annual  dinner  Thurs¬ 
day  night. 

Friday’s  session,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  will  open  with  a  clinic  on 
circulation  promotion  conducted 
by  John  Marston,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times. 

William  P.  Steven,  managing 
editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune , 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  speak. 

The  convention  will  close  at 
noon  Friday  after  election  of  of¬ 
ficers. 


Both  of  these  talks  are  listed 
for  Thursday  morning. 

A  Managing  Editors’  Panel 
will  take  over  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  the  participants  being 
William  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  Norman  Shaw,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O. )  Press;  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune;  George  Corn¬ 
ish,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Mr.  Wiggins. 

’Press  and  the  People’ 

“The  Press  and  the  People’’ 
is  the  topic  of  another  panel 
discussion  for  Friday  morning, 
with  N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland 
News,  as  moderator.  On  the 
panel  will  be  Paifl  C.  Smith, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Tom 
Hanes,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch;  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Richard  J. 
Finnegan,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Improvement  of  relations 
with  Latin  America  will  be  out¬ 
lined  Friday  afternoon  by  Dr. 
Alberto  Lleras,  secretary  gen¬ 
eral.  Organiation  of  American 
States,  Pan  American  Union. 

Action  on  resolutions  is 
scheduled  Saturday  morning. 
The  afternoon  session  will  in¬ 
clude:  Judge  Justin  Miller, 
president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  on 
“Attacks  on  Freedom  of  Com¬ 
munications  in  the  United 
States”;  Gideon  Seymour,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Journal,  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on 
Atomic  Information;  and 
Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record,  a  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Journalism  Schools 
Accreditation. 

New  members,  wearing  retl 
stars  on  their  badges,  will  be 
greeted  at  a  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee  party  before  the  Thurs¬ 
day  luncheon. 

■Tickets  to  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  have  been  limited  this 
year  to  four  per  member  (i.e., 
member  and  three  guests).  Only 
members’  wives  can  be  invited 
to  the  luncheons.  The  confer¬ 
ence  with  President  Truman  is 
for  members  only. 


ASNE  Program  Offers 
World  Affairs  Briefing 


NEA  Sessions 
Will  Put  Stress 
On  Advertising 

Advertising  is  the  chief  topic  ' 
for  conversation  and  speech¬ 
making  at  the  first  annual 
Spring  meeting  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  its 
affiliates,  April  22  and  23,  at 
the  Statler  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

The  NEA  sessions,  bringing 
together  many  of  the  country’s 
“grass  roots”  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives,  will  be  a  curtain-raiser 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  during  the  week 
of  April  25. 

All  Friday  afternoon  will  be  i 
devoted  to  talks  on  advertising, 
leading  off  with  a  report  on  the 
program  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  and  a  round  table 
on  national  advertising.  The  I 
participants  in  the  latter  will 
be  Don  Eck,  NAS  treasurer; 
and  the  following  state  press 
association  executives;  Gene 
Allemann,  Michigan;  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Neill,  Tennessee;  Ed  Meyer, 
Virginia:  Vic  Portmann,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Larry  Miller,  Kan¬ 
sas.  I 

After  a  skit  on  “How  to  SeD  I 
Advertising,”  the  highlight  I 
speaker  will  be  Roy  S.  Dun  ! 
stine,  president  of  R.  S.  Dun  ! 
Stine  Advertising  agency,  who 
Is  scheduled  to  tell  publishen 
what  agencies  and  advertisen 
want  and  expect  from  newspa¬ 
pers  as  an  advertising  medium 

Newsprint,  offset  printinj 
operations,  and  classified  advei 
tising  are  subjects  for  discm- 
sion  at  the  Friday  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  The  luncheon  address 
will  be  given  by  C.  J.  Seyffer, 
northeastern  sales  manager  for 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

The  Saturday  program  in¬ 
cludes  talks  on  farming,  pho 
tography  and  editorial  effective¬ 
ness.  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  presi 
dent  of  the  National  Associatios 
of  Manufacturers,  will  speak  at 
the  luncheon. 

Among  other  speakers  will  be 
Gov.  Val  Peterson  of  Nebraska 
former  publisher  of  the  Elgin 
(Neb.)  Review;  and  Robert  F 
Murphy,  advertising  relations 
director  of  the  United  States 
Brewers  Foundation. 

NEA  delegates  and  guests 
will  cruise  around  Manhattan 
Island  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Schenley  Distillers  will  enter 
tain  aboard  ship. 


Daily  Gets  Home, 
With  Maid  Service 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  Things  are 
looking  up  here  for  a  family  d 
six,  stricken  by  illness  and  ta' 
jury,  and  evicted  from  a  ram¬ 
shackle  home.  A  story  in  the 
Norfolk  Ledger  -  Dispatch,  by 
Mary  Hopkins,  court  reporter, 
brought  a  deluge  of  gifts,  in¬ 
cluding  an  apartment.  The  fam¬ 
ily  now  doesn’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  rent  until  back  on  its 
feet  financially.  Other  gifts  in¬ 
cluded  clothing,  furniture,  and 
maid  service  for  three  weeks. 
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Cooper  Cites  Increased 
Member  Participation 

INCREASED  participation  by  service  in  1948,  Mr.  Cooper  ob- 


both  newspaper  and  radio 
members  in  the  exchange-of- 
news  principle  is  noted  in  the 
19^  report  of  Kent  Cooper,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Mr.  Cooper  s  summary  of 
operations,  distributed  this  week 
to  the  AP’s  4,274  members  and 
subscribers  throughout  the 
world — a  gain  of  343  since  1947 
—in  preparation  for  the  annual 
meeting,  April  25,  renews  his 
plea  for  fuller  cooperation. 

“All  in  all,”  states  KC,  “no 
year  in  the  life  of  the  AP  ever 
demonstrated  so  forcefully  the 
fact  that  the  more  effort  the 
members  put  into  their  own  co¬ 
operative  news  association,  the 
better  are  they  themselves 
served. 

Some  Not  Participating 
“The  staff  of  the  AP  does  its 
part  with  varying  success.  Addi¬ 
tionally  hundreds  of  employes 
of  members  are  contributing 
notably.  Yet  there  are  hundreds 
that  do  not. 

“There  are  many  members 
who  contemplate  the  AP  as 
something  they  buy  and  to 
which  they  will  not  give  active, 
intensive  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion.  It  takes  only  a  fully  awak¬ 
ened  self-interest  on  the  part  of 
this  latter  group  to  carry  the 
AP  nearer  to  perfection.” 

Formation  of  a  program  to 
forge  stronger  membership  ties 
and  participation  is  described  by 
Mr.  Cooper  as  the  year’s  most 
important  generai  undertaking. 
The  new  program,  in  charge  of 
a  special  staff  of  experienced 
men,  will  revitalize  the  principle 
of  membership  loyalty  and  co¬ 
operation  as  AP’s  outstanding 
asset,  the  report  states. 

Working  on  the  special  mem¬ 
bership  cooperation  project  are 
Reiman  Morin,  New  York; 
Marion  Sheen,  Chicago;  Frank 
King,  Dallas;  Robert  Cavagnaro, 
San  Francisco,  and  John  Col- 
bum,  New  York. 

Although  14  afternoon,  one 
morning  and  three  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  were  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  1948,  the  total  gain 
among  newspapers  was  one — 
from  1,707  to  1,708,  due  to  con¬ 
solidations  and  other  changes. 

Radio's  Contribution 
With  radio  members  increased 
from  456  to  940,  Mr.  Cooper 
points  to  their  participation  in 
the  exchange-of-news  principle 
as  “exceptionally  valuable  in 
areas  in  which  there  are  radio 
members  but  no  newspaper 
members.” 

.Referring  to  radio  wire  con- 
.“^utions,  Mr.  Cooper  states: 
The  results  were  beats  in  many 
•^aaes  and  increased  speed  in 
.  .  .  There  were  cases  in 
which  stations  provided  the  first 
news,  detailed  news  and  even 
pictures  on  breaks  of  widespread 
interest.” 

The  general  service,  he  says, 
wnefited  much  from  this  addi¬ 
tional  protection. 

Opening  his  discussion  of  AP 
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serves  it  was  a  year  “that  again 
called  for  cool  heads  and  sound 
judgment  in  reporting  world 
news,  most  of  it  in  highly  con¬ 
troversial  areas.”  He  finds  AP 
acquitted  itself  well,  due  to 
teamwork  “rarely  if  ever 
matched.” 

Mr.  Cooper  gives  a  large  share 
of  credit  for  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  AP  report  to  the  AP 
Managing  Editors  Association 
and  Executive  Editor  Alan 
Gould’s  guidance  of  the  staff. 

Readability  Drive  Continues 

The  readability  campaign, 
with  Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch  as  con¬ 
sultant,  is  continuing  another 
year,  Mr.  Cooper  discloses,  with 
the  comment  that  the  first  year’s 
results  were  “encouraging.” 
Average  length  of  lead  sentences 
dropped  from  27  to  19  words; 
average  length  of  all  sentences 
went  down  from  21  to  18  words. 

On  the  subject  of  interpretive 
or  explanatory  writing  —  “the 
wrapup”  story — Mr.  Cooper  says 
progress  was  good  and  he  cites 
as  a  particularly  good  showing 
the  heavy  front  page  play  which 
was  won  in  July  by  pieces  done 
by  Wes  Gallagher  in  Berlin  and 
Charles  Guptill  in  Rome. 

Also  in  this  category  he  men¬ 
tions  Washington  background 
stories  by  John  Hightower,  Jack 
Bell  and  Elton  Fay,  and  work  by 
DeWitt  Mackenzie  and  J.  M. 
Roberts,'  Jr. 

Backing  up  the  Continuing 
Study  Committee’s  reports,  the 
AP  chief  remarks:  “This  was 
good  ammunition  to  get  across 
to  the  staff  the  fact  that  our  job 
does  not  begin  and  end  with  a 
report  of  the  news  facts,  but  that 
we  must  tell  what  the  news  facts 
mean.” 

While  praising  highly  the 
work  of  the  study  committees, 
on  both  the  national  and  re¬ 
gional  levels,  Mr.  Cooper  de¬ 
clares  none  are  “half  as  critical 
as  the  AP’s  own  day-to-day 
study  of  the  news  report.”  In 
the  Weekly  AP  Log,  which  now 
goes  to  400  managing  editors 
and  more  than  200  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  news  handling,  both  good 
and  bad,  is  dissected  for  all  to 
study  and  learn,  KC  says. 

In  covering  “the  big  story  of 
year” — politics — Mr.  Cooper  re¬ 
minds  that  there  was  more  ex¬ 
planatory  writing  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  “even  though  it  is  an  ex¬ 
plosive  field.”  During  the  pres¬ 
idential  campaign,  he  points  out, 
AP  coverage  was  benefited  by  a 
far-sighted  program  by  which 
key  men  from  strategic  areas 
were  sent  to  Washington  early 
in  the  year  for  a  course  of  back¬ 
grounding  and  indoctrination  in 
political  affairs. 

“As  a  result,”  he  reports,  “no 
matter  where  the  campaign 
tides  flowed  we  had  a  staffer 
readily  at  hand  who  was  well 
qualified  to  report  and  explain 
the  local  events  in  terms  of  the 
national  picture.” 

Reviewing  the  major  stories 
of  the  year,  Mr.  Cooper  singles 
out  John  Roderick’s  coverage  of 
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I.  Tornberg,  left, 
vicepresident 
and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Wood 
Newspaper 
Machinery 
Corp.,  receives 
a  gold  watch 
from  Oscar  C. 
Roesen.  presi¬ 
dent,  at  dinner 
marking  his  30 
years  at  Wood 
and  his  60th 
birthday. 
Seated  is  Nel¬ 
son  Maynard, 
chairman  of  the 
Executive 
Committee. 
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the  assassination  of  Count  Ber- 
nadotte  as  “one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  beats.”  He  notes  that  AP 
had  correspondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  assigned  to  both  sides  in 
the  Israel  fighting  and  there 
were  “many  narrow  escapes,  but 
fortunateiy  our  men  all  came 
through  safely.” 

He  places  the  tag  of  “smashing 
world  beat”  and  “a  model  per¬ 
formance”  on  A.  I.  Goldberg’s 
story  of  Jan  Masaryk’s  death  in 
Prague.  Commenting  on  the  feat, 
Mr.  Cooper  says:  “He  told  just 
what  he  knew,  got  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  confirmation  of  first  re¬ 
ports  and  gave  full  attribution.” 

For  the  newsphoto  service,  it 
was  a  year  when  a  competitive 
lead  was  further  widened,  ac¬ 
cording  to  KC,  and  the  service 
attained  the  highest  percentage 
of  beats  in  its  history. 

Notable  improvement  in  the 
newsfeature  service  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  report. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Cooper 
relates.  48  members  started  or 
ordered  some  form  of  Wirephoto 
network  service,  and  today 
Wirephoto  serves  approximately 
1,100  members. 

Selection  of  less  costly  com¬ 
munication  routes  and  use  of 
special  morsecast  radio  facilities 
have  reduced  toll  charges  on 
foreign  news  collection  on  an 
average  of  $500  a  week  below 
1947  costs,  while  wordage  has 
increased. 

“World  service  operations,” 
says  Mr.  Cooper,  “now  are  so 
extensive  that  one  to  five  radio 
transmitters  are  operating  everj- 
minute  of  each  day  and  night 
to  deliver  copy  bearing  the 
‘Byline  of  Dependability’  to 
newspaper  and  radio  subscrib¬ 
ers.” 

On  the  subject  of  personnel, 
Mr.  Cooper  has  this  to  say: 
“Total  payroll  costs  rose  during 
the  year  by  approximately  9%. 
The  staff  turnover  was  10%, 
compared  to  12%  in  1947.  How¬ 
ever,  the  roster  changes  this 
year  in  the  creative  categories 
were  down  from  10%  to  8%,  tlie 
lowest  experienced  since  before 
the  war,  giving  rise  to  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  a  further  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  in  these 
groups  (editors  and  photog¬ 
raphers)  may  be  expected  in 
1949.” 


New  Record  Set 
By  Canadian 
Newsprint  Mills 

A  new  high  record  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  set  by  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mills  in  March.  The  total 
of  415,792  tons  surpassed  the 
previous  alltime  high  of  399,788 
last  October. 

Newfoundland  output  of  39,986 
tons  also  established  a  new  rec¬ 
ord,  the  previous  high  for  any 
month  being  35,549  last  October. 

Mills  in  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duced  78,322  tons  in  March, 
which,  while  not  an  alltime  high, 
bettered  the  76,000-ton  output  of 
last  October — the  highest  in 
many  years. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1949, 
North  American  production  ran 
122,959  tons  ahead  of  the  total 
for  the  same  period  of  1948,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  data  compiled  by 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau.  This 
was  greater  than  in  any  preced¬ 
ing  similar  period. 

Total  continental  production 
last  month  was  534,100  tons  and 
shipments  were  496,953  tons, 
compared  with  484,361  tons  pro¬ 
duction  and  472,482  tons  ship¬ 
ments  in  March,  1948. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publl^ers 
Association  used  366,887  tons  in 
March,  8.4%  more  than  in 
March,  1948.  The  consumption 
figure  was  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  last  October,  381,697  tons. 

The  high  rate  of  output  by  the 
mills,  which  has  virtually  wiped 
out  the  premium  spot  market  in 
recent  weeks,  reflects  good  sea¬ 
sonal  operating  conditions,  im¬ 
provement  of  machinery  and  ad¬ 
dition  of  new  machines  on  news¬ 
print. 

Increased  production  also  has 
enabled  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  take  care  of  overseas  orders 
without  affecting  available  sup¬ 
ply  to  U.  S.  customers. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  large 
Pacific  Coast  producer,  reported 
gains  in  production,  sales  and 
earnings  for  1948.  Net  earnings 
equall^  $5.10  a  share,  compared 
with  $4.47  in  1947.  More  than 
$5,000,000  was  spent  on  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program. 
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Pay,  Hour  Compromise 
Ends  Strike  in  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON  —  The  strike  of 

pressmen  and  stereotypers, 
which  suspended  publication  of 
Washington's  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  three  days,  ended  in 
a  compromise  settlement  April 
13. 

Each  of  the  unions  won  a  two- 
year  agreement  with  wage  in¬ 
creases  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  former  con¬ 
tracts.  In  the  case  of  the  press¬ 
men,  the  date  is  Feb.  7,  1949. 
The  stereotypers’  agreement  ex¬ 
pired  Nov.  1,  1948. 

Hours  Reduced 

The  140  pressmen  involved 
won  a  $1  a  week  increase  in  pay 
over  the  $6  additional  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  publishers. 
Another  increase  of  $1  will  be 
made  Nov.  1.  They  have  been 
getting  $79.10  a  week,  on  the 
day  shift;  $82.05  on  the  night 
shift.  The  union  asked  $100  and 
$110. 

Before  the  strike  was  called, 
the  demand  had  been  reduced  to 
$8  and  the  publishers  were  offer¬ 
ing  $6.  The  pressmen's  union 
had  asked  that  hours  be  reduced 
from  37V^  to  35  a  week,  and 
settled  for  36V4  hours. 

Time  and  one-half  will  be 
paid  for  sixth  day  work,  after 
36V4  hours,  a  settlement  which 
was  a  concession  by  the  union. 
Now  getting  two  weeks’  paid 
vacation,  pressmen  with  five  or 
more  years’  service  will  get 
three  weeks.  An  extra  man  will 
be  added  to  each  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  press  arrangements,  when 
sufficient  men  are  available.  The 
union  had  demanded  several 
other  personnel  concessions  but 
the  publishers  resisted  on  the 
nound  there  are  not  sufficient 
Journeymen  to  fill  existing  jobs. 

$6  Raise  for  Stereotypers 

A  $6-a-week  pay  raise  will  be 
given  the  stereotypers,  effective 
as  of  Dec.  1,  1948,  and  $1.50 
more  will  be  added  Nov.  1,  1049. 
Their  weekly  pay  has  been 
$78.60  days,  and  $80  nights.  The 
union  had  asked  for  $100  and 
$105,  but  had  reduced  the  de¬ 
mand  to  $9  a  week,  just  before 
the  strike  was  called. 

Hours  for  night  shift  stereo¬ 
typers  will  be  cut  from  33^  to 
32  Vz  for  those  who  work  on  Sat¬ 
urdays.  Previously  the  hours 
were  32  for  those  who  worked 
five  nights  not  including  Satur¬ 
day,  but  33V^  if  one  of  the  nights 
was  Saturday.  Day  shift  hours 
remain  unchanged,  at  37V^ 
hours. 

Beg'nn'ng  with  next  Febru¬ 
ary.  pressmen  may  elect  to  re¬ 
open  their  agreement  for  fur¬ 
ther  bargaining  on  wages  and 
hours.  The  stereotypers  may 
make  a  similar  election,  on  30 
days’  notice,  any  time  after 
Jan.  1. 

Picket  Lines  Set  Up 

Picket  lines  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  four  newspapers 
early  Monday,  several  hours 
after  the  morning  editions  had 
been  delivered,  and  about  12 
hours  after  the  pressmen  and 
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'steretoypers  had  served  strike 
notice  upon  the  publishers. 

Word  leaked  out  early  that 
the  unions  were  relying  upon 
the  'Times-Herald  to  break  the 
ice.  They  claimed  to  have  en¬ 
couragement  that  the  “seven 
millionaires’’  who  inherited  the 
publication  under  the  will  of 
Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  would 
make  liberal  concessions  rather 
than  undergo  a  suspension  at 
what  the  printers  regard  a  pre¬ 
carious  stage  in  their  business 
life. 

The  seven  were  key  execu¬ 
tives  under  Mrs.  Patterson  and 
their  inheritance  is  contingent 
upon  payment  of  $400,000  to 
Mrs.  Felicia  Gizyeka,  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  daughter,  who  with¬ 
drew  her  contest  of  the  will 
only  on  condition  that  the  lega¬ 
tees  pay  her  that  sum. 

There  was  a  general  crossing 
of  the  picket  lines  by  non-strik¬ 
ing  crafts.  Some  union  mem¬ 
bers,  notably  of  ITU,  refused  to 
cross  the  lines,  however. 

The  strike  caused  under-the- 
counter  sales  at  newsstands,  one 
irate  citizen  claimed. 


CHICAGO  —  The  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
advised  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16  this  week  that  its 
offer  of  a  $10  wage  increase  re¬ 
mains  open  to  acceptance  “only 
so  long  as  it  is  justified  by  090- 
nomic  conditions,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  increased.” 

ONPA  Secretary  John  F. 
O'Keefe  told  CTU  President 
John  J.  Pilch,  in  a  letter  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  union’s  rejection  of 
the  publishers’  proposals,  that 
he  should  “iron  out”  problems 
with  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  International  lypographical 
Union. 

“Your  repudiation  of  the  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  made  with 
the  publishers'  representatives,” 
wrote  Mr.  O’Keefe,  “indicates  to 
us  that  your  committee  appar¬ 
ently  lacks  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  type  of  clauses 
that  the  Executive  Council  will 
permit  you  to  negotiate. 

“The  publishers  are  unable  to 
understand  why  you,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union,  would  mis¬ 
lead  the  membership  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  agreeing  to  the  terms  of 
a  proposed  contract,  as  you  said 
you  did  in  your  March  10  broad¬ 
cast.  and  then  refer  to  that  same 
contract  as  a  ‘yellow-dog’  con¬ 
tract,  as  you  did  in  your  press 
release.” 

The  agreement,  Mr.  O’Keefe 
reminded,  was  worked  out  in  136 
negotiating  sessions  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  recognized  that  “they  too 
had  to  accept  provisions  which 
were  not  altogether  to  their  lik¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  O’Keefe  went  into  the 
points  raised  by  .the  ITU  Ex- 


Halifax  Paper 
Lost  Million 
In  IS  Years 

Halifax — The  Halifax  Chron¬ 
icle  lost  “substantially  more 
than  $1,000,000”  in  the  15  years 
before  it  merged  Jan.  1,  1949, 
with  the  Halifax  Herald,  Trade 
Minister  Connolly  told  the  Nova 
Scotia  Legislature  this  week. 

The  Minister  was  giving  an 
explanation  of  the  investigation 
by  his  department  into  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  two  newspapers.  A 
provincial  act  requires  employ¬ 
ers  to  give  the  Minister  at  least 
three  months’  notice  before  clos¬ 
ing  a  plant  employing  50  or  more 
persons. 

Mr.  Connolly  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  Chronicle  had  made 
efforts  to  sell  but  no  one  had 
wanted  to  buy.  In  view  of  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  company, 
his  department  believed  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  gained  by  forcing 
the  paper  to  re-open  its  plant. 
Mr.  Connolly  said  the  Chronicle 
had  not  broken  even  in  any  one 
year  over  the  past  15  years. 

“There  was  not  a  bit  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  sustain  the  opinion  that 
anyone  was  benefiting  from  this 
merger  in  a  financial  way,”  he 
declared. 


ecutive  Council  and  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  record  as  showing 
the  publishers’  assurance  they 
would  give  officials  of  the  union 
ample  onportunity  to  correct  a 
situatiorFbefore  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  right  to  use  substi¬ 
tute  processes. 

The  publishers  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  set  forth  that  position  in 
a  letter,  Mr.  O’Keefe  said,  along 
with  a  further  statement  that 
they  would  not,  individually  or 
collectively,  set  up  a  tape-perfo¬ 
rating  operation  outside  Local 
16’s  jurisdiction. 

Some  other  clauses  objection¬ 
able  to  the  ITU  hierarchy.  Mr. 
O’Keefe  reminded  Mr.  Pilch, 
were  written  into  the  agreement 
at  the  union’s  insistence. 

As  to  the  Executive  Council’s 
claim  that  the  bogus  provisions 
“would  spell  the  end  of  repro¬ 
duction  in  Chicago  and  else¬ 
where,”  Mr.  O’Keefe  wrote: 
“All  ‘bogus’  should  be  eliminat¬ 
ed,  but  under  the  provisions 
agreed  to  by  your  committee, 
there  would  still  be  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  ‘bogus’  in  the 
composing  rooms  of  the  Chicago 
newspapers.  The  publishers  will 
not  agree  to  any  expansion  of 
this  wasteful,  featherbedding, 
practice  beyond  the  limits  al- 
reedy  agreed  to  with  your  com¬ 
mittee.” 

Mr.  O’Keefe  questioned 
whether  the  union  committee 
lacked  authority  to  make  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  which  a  “sister  union” 
picket  line  clause  was  omitted, 
in  return  for  abandonment  by 
the  publishers  of  a  clause  “which 
was  of  very  real  interest  and 
importance  to  them.” 


Toronto  Star 
And  ANG  Sign 
First  Contract 

Toronto  —  First  Canadian 
newspaper  to  sign  a  contract  ‘ 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  is  the  Toronto  Star.  The 
agreement,  initialed  this  week, 
is  retrotactive  to  Jan.  1,  and 
runs  to  Feb.  28,  1950.  It  covers 
185  employes  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  Star  Weekly,  Star 
Newspaper  Service,  photo  serv¬ 
ice  and  Star  library. 

Increases  will  amount  to  $110- 
000  in  annual  payroll.  All  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes,  ex¬ 
cept  top  editors,  are  covered.  It 
requires  that  nine-tenths  of  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  be 
guild  members,  and  that  new  , 
employes  must  join  in  30  days. 

There  is  a  40-hour  week,  and 
severance  pay  is  limited  to  30 
weeks. 

Certain  restrictions  are  placed  1 
on  outside  work,  and  no  articles  | 
or  fiction  can  be  submitted  by 
staff  members  to  other  'Toronto 
dailies  or  the  Montreal  Stand-  I 
ard.  Copy  boys  and  girls  are 
to  have  opportunities  to  try  for 
reporting  jobs. 

Wage  scales  are  upped  consid¬ 
erably.  Reporters  start  at  ^5 
a  week,  and  go  up  to  $80  after 
five  years.  Desk  men  start  at 
$35  and  go  to  $82.50  after  five 
years.  Sports,  financial  and 
other  departmental  editors  re¬ 
ceive  $110  weekly.  Sub-editors 
get  $45  to  start,  and  $85  after 
three  years.  Photographer-re¬ 
porters  get  a  weekly  $5  prem¬ 
ium.  Copy  boys  and  girls  start 
at  $20,  get  $25  after  one  year, 
and  if  not  moved  up  to  reporter 
or  stenographer  posts,  must 
leave  at  19  years  of  age. 

Toronto  Star  unit  of  the  ANG  ! 
was  started  late  last  year  and 
certified  as  the  collective  bar 
gaining  agency  by  the  Ontario 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  1948. 

■ 

Mulligan,  McDonald 
Form  Partnership 

Ralph  R.  Mulligan  and  Gerald 
B.  McDonald  announced  this 
week  their  association  as  part¬ 
ners  in  the  firm  of  Ralph  R 
Mulligan,  publirfiers’  represen¬ 
tative. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  until  re- 
cently  New  York  representative  | 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  f 
before  that  was  New  York  sales  | 
manager  for  Williams,  Lawrence 
&  Cresmer. 


No  Evjue  Re-Trial 

Madison.  Wis. — The  State  can¬ 
not  appeal  from  the  acquittal 
of  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of 
the  Madison  Capital  Times, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  this 
week. 

It  would  be  "double 
jeopardy,”  the  court  held,  to 
place  Mr.  Evjue  on  trial  again 
on  the  charge  he  violated  a 
state  law  banning  publication 
of  a  rape  victim's  name. 
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Chicago  Printers  Told 
Oiler  Won’t  Be  Raised 
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SPLITTING  HEADACHE 

Btirck,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times 


INTO  THE  BACKGROUND 

Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette 


PINNING  IT  DOWN 

Seibel.  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 


Postal  Rate 
Increase  Parley 
Is  Delayed 

Washington  —  Meetings  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  publishers  and 
Post  Office  Department  experts 
to  work  out  a  schedule  of  sec¬ 
ond-class  postage  rate  increases 
satisfactory  to  both,  subject  to 
congressional  acceptance,  will  be 
delayed  until  taking  of  testi¬ 
mony  has  been  completed  by  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee. 

Senator  Matthew  Neely,  West 
Virginia  Democrat  who  is  pre¬ 
siding,  intends  to  convene  such 
meetings  and  attend  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  capacity.  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Jesse  M.  Donaldson  has  said 
this  approach  to  the  solution  of 
deficit  operations  ( either  by 
substantial  boosts  in  schedules 
or  sanctioning  his  Department 
to  operate  on  a  non-profit  serv¬ 
ice  level)  is  agreeable  to  him. 

Josh  L.  Home,  publisher  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  chairman  of  the  Postal 
(Committee  of  ttie  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  Senators  on  April 
8  that  the  publishers  “are  an¬ 
ticipating  a  raise  in  rates.” 

“We  admit,”  he  said,  “that 
since  1925  is  all  too  long  a  time 
for  these  rising  costs  to  have 
been  met,  but  to  date  despite 
repeated  urgings  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  shown  little 
concern  but  to  get  increased 
sums,  to  clamor  about  deficit 
without  analysis  as  to  their 
cause,  or  an  application  of  the 
remedial  measures  that  would 
even  attempt  to  make  them 
competitive  with  other  meth¬ 
ods.’*^ 

If  there  be  a  subsidy,  Mr. 
Horne  declared,  “we  want  no 
part  of  it.”  He  emphasized  that 
the  publishers  “will  and  must 
use  the  most  desirable  and 
cheapest  method  of  dispatch  for 
their  newspapers,  or  else  a 
neighbor  will  win  their  sub- 
«ribers  through  prompter  serv¬ 
ice  or  cheaper  subscription 
rates.” 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gen¬ 


eral  manager,  repeated  that 
“the  newspapers  of  this  country 
want  to  pay  their  way,”  but 
their  posiiton  is  that  rates  high¬ 
er  than  the  present  should  not 
be  fixed  until  the  Post  Office  de¬ 
partment  has  taken  steps  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  others  to  place 
itself  on  a  modern  businesslike 
operating  basis. 

“The  proposal  to  fix  rates  on 
the  basis  of  advertising  content,” 
he  said,  “seems  to  smack  of 
some  effort  at  penalizing  adver¬ 
tising,  and  to  any  such  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  or  anyone  the  ANPA  is  op¬ 
posed.” 

A  formal  protest  against  the 
postal  increases  “which  would 
harm  inescapably  so  many  labor 
men  and  women  directly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  printing  and  allied 
industries”  was  fil^  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Woll,  as  a  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Labor  Press  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Unions. 

■ 

Olsen  Is  Boston  Post 
Comp.  Room  Boss  at  33 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Francis  D. 
Olsen,  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  copy  boy  in  the  Vi¬ 
toria!  office  of 
the  Sunday  Post 
in  has 

been  appointed 
as  superintend- 
ent  of  the  Bos-  RL^ 
ton  Post  com-  lA 

posing  room^at  BL 

youngest  man 

ever  to  hold  that  P! 

The  announce-  j|^  * 

ment  was  made 
by  Walter  F.  q, 
Carley,  presi- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Post  Publishing  Co. 

After  serving  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  the  Post  in  the  same 
composing  room  where  he  now 
serves  as  superintendent,  Mr. 
Olsen  became  a  journeyman 
printer  in  1941. 


4  Stand  Trial 
In  Polk  Slaying; 
2  Tn  Absentia' 

Trial  of  four  persons  accused 
of  murdering  George  Polk, 
American  newsman,  last  May, 
got  under  way  this  week  in  a 
small,  heavily  guarded  court¬ 
room  at  Salonika,  Greece. 

Not  only  the  three  judges  but 
several  of  the  10  jurors  ques¬ 
tioned  witnesses,  a  common 
practice  in  Greek  courts. 

Only  two  of  the  defendants 
were  in  court:  Gregory  Stachto- 
poulos,  former  Reuters  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  his  mother,  Anna, 
accused  as  an  accessory.  The 
other  defendants — Adam  Mouze- 
nides,  alleged  trigger  man,  and 
Evangelos  Vasvanas — were  tried 
“in  absentia.” 

Highlights  of  the  testimony,  as 
reported  by  U.  S.  newspaper 
correspondents,  were: 

Defendant  Stachtopoulos  said 
Mr.  Polk,  correspondent  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  was  shot  to  death  in  a  row¬ 
boat  in  Salonika  Bay,  May  8, 
1948.  He  did  not  see  the  shot 
fired,  nor  did  he  know  whether 
it  was  fired  at  close  range. 

Stylianos  Mouzenides  testified 
there  was  “no  doubt”  his  brother, 
Adam,  participated  in  the  crime. 

A  surprise  witness,  Nicolaos 
Zaferiou,  asserted  the  slaying 
was  planned  to  arouse  U.  S.  ani¬ 
mosity  to  the  Rightists  and  thus 
cut  off  aid  to  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment.  He  said  Adam  Mouzenides 
had  told  him  in  March  he  was 
being  sent  on  a  “dangerous  mis¬ 
sion,”  and  shortly  thereafter 
guerilla  leaders  spread  the  story 
that  Mouzenides  had  been  killed 
in  an  air  attack. 

Helen  Mamas  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  former  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  said  she,  Mr. 
Polk  and  Defendant  Stachtopou¬ 
los  had  dinner  together  May  7. 
They  discussed  Mr.  Polk’s  con¬ 
templated  trip  to  meet  General 
Markos,  the  guerilla  chief.  Also 
in  the  group,  she  said,  were  two 
U.  S.  embassy  men,  and  Don  C. 
Matchan,  former  publisher  of  a 


North  Dakota  paper,  who  was  on 
a  special  writing  assignment. 

Interested  spectators  included 
William  Polk,  the  slain  man’s 
brother,  and  Maj.  Gen.  William 
J.  Donovan,  who  investigated 
for  a  committee  of  newsmen. 

■ 

McDonald  Wins 
Nevada  Honor 

Reno,  Nev. — Selection  as  "Out¬ 
standing  Newspaperman  in  Ne¬ 
vada,”  an  unprec^ented  tribute, 
has  gone  to  Joseph  F.  McDonald, 
editor  of  the  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal  who  formerly  worked  in  the 
gold  fields  and  who  sold  news¬ 
papers  to  earn  money  for  his 
education.  He  received  a  wrist 
watch  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McDonald,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  NSPA,  has  been  with 
either  the  Nevada  State  Journal 
or  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
since  this  centurys’  teen  age. 

His  achievements  since  becom¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Journal  in 
1939  include  successful  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  fight  to  enclose  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches,  in  which  many 
children  had  drowned;  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Nevada  Community 
Chest  program,  and  initiation  of 
a  campaign  for  a  municipal 
sports  arena  and  auditorium  at 
Reno.  He  won  NSPA’s  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Award  last  year. 

Mr.  McDonald  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Victor 
( Col. )  Daily  Record,  mined  at 
Goldfield,  Nev.,  and  Rawhide, 
Nev.,  during  gold  boom  times, 
and  finally  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada. 

John  Suverkrup,  Gardnerville 
(Nev.)  Record-Courier,  is  his 
successor  as  NSPA  president 
The  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal, 
just  sold  by  A.  E.  Cahlan  and 
Frank  Garside,  won  the  com¬ 
munity  service  award. 

Three  veterans  of  the  past 
were  added  to  Nevada’s  journal¬ 
istic  hall  of  fame  by  association 
vote.  They  are  Wells  Drury, 
Comstock  pioneer;  D.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  former  Fallon  Eagle  pub¬ 
lisher,  Robert  H.  Davis,  early 
editor  of  the  Carson  Appeal. 
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Brand  Men  Intensify 
War  on  Private  Labels 


MANUFACTURERS  of  national 
brands  have  signaled  the 
opening  of  a  front^  attack  on 
the  growing  number  of  private 
store  and  jobber  labels. 

Occasion  for  this  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  perennial  “Battle  of 
the  Brands”  was  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation  annual  Brand 
Names  Day,  which  took  place 
this  week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York  City. 

Declaring  that  the  principal 
threat  to  the  brand  names  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  early  days  of  BNF 
was  the  campaign  for  grade¬ 
labeling,  President  Henry  E.  Abt 
said  in  his  annual  report  that 
that  threat  has  been  “dealt  with 
effectively”  and  that  this  Job 
continues. 

Public  Education  Needed 
However,  he  went  on,  there  is 
another  challenge  to  the  system, 
“equal  in  force  and  gravity  to 
the  concern  which  first  caus^ 
the  establishment  of  this  Foun¬ 
dation — the  aggregation  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  ever  larger  retail 
buying  and  selling  units,  and 
the  related  tendency  to  rip  off 
your  manufacturers'  labels,  con¬ 
ceal  your  identity  behind  labels 
or  marks  bearing  the  retailers’ 
names,  or  establish  competitive 
Eo-called  private  labels  on  accu¬ 
mulated  rather  than  ‘authored* 
merchandise.” 

“If  you  manufacturers,”  de¬ 
clared  _  Mr.  Abt,  “are  to  avoid 
becoming  contractors,  the  values 
in  manufacturer  brand  identifi¬ 
cation  must  be  pressed  to  the 
public’s  attention  as  vigorously 
as  we  possibly  can  dramatize 
them.” 

Further  recognition  of  the 
looming  battle  came  later  in  the 
day’s  proceedings  at  a  “clinic” 
presided  over  by  a  panel  of 
prominent  retailers,  one  of  five 
simultaneous  afternoon  sessions. 

Chairman  of  the  panel,  Charles 
B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  vicepresident  of 
the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  was 
given  a  citation  as  the  “retailer 
of  the  year”  for  his  outstanding 
promotion  of  branded  merchan¬ 
dise.  Presentation  was  made  by 
Samuel  J.  Cohen  of  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  chairman  of  BNF’s 
retail  advisory  committee. 

Peopled  in  the  main  by  advo¬ 
cates  of  brand  name  promotion, 
the  retail  session  was  keynot^ 
by  Mr.  Dulcan’s  statement  that 
manufacturers  must  join  with 
retailers  in  aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  campaigns,  faced 
as  they  now  are  by  consumer 
demands  for  lower  prices. 

'Great'  Ad  Drive  Seen 
Mr.  Cohen  envisioned  such 
manufacturer  -  retailer  coopera¬ 
tion  as  “the  start  of  the  greatest 
newspaper  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  in  retailing 
history  .  .  .  only  waiting  on  the 
early  decision  of  a  majority  of 
brand  names  manufacturers  to 
meet  'the  public’s  demand  for 
better  values  now.” 

Other  panel  members  and 
their  chief  comments  were: 

Paul  Eager,  W.  M.  Whitney  & 
Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  “There  has 


been  a  marked  increase  in  brand 
advertising  by  retailers  since  the 

William  Savitt,  Savitt  Jewel¬ 
ers,  Hartford,  Conn.;  “Brand 
names  are  the  greatest  traffic- 
builders  we  have  in  the  jew¬ 
elry  business.” 

L.  A.  Wagenheim,  Food  Fair 
Stores,  Philadelphia:  “Our  war 
experiences  indicated  how  valu¬ 
able  grand-name  lines  are  to  the 
retailer.  With  no  price  differen¬ 
tials  because  of  price  ceilings 
and  with  all  brands  equally  cost¬ 
ly  in  terms  of  ration  stamps,  the 
brand  name  system  got  one  of 
its  greatest  boosts  in  history. 
Immediately  after  the  war, 
manufacturers  of  the  private 
brands  were  reluctant  to  drop 
prices,  with  the  result  that 
branded  goods  again  forged 
ahead.  As  for  the  retailer, 
it  is  no  more  than  logical  that 
he  take  advantage  of  the 
national  advertising  of  brand- 
name  items,  which  are  already 
half-sold.  On  private  labels,  he 
must  do  a  complete  selling  job.” 

E.  B.  Weiss,  Grey  Advertising 
Agency:  “There  is  almost  a  total 
lack  of  real  research  as  to  the 
basic  contribution  of  the  na¬ 
tional  brand  to  retailing.  Much 
information  of  a  nebulous  sort 
if  available,  but  little  or  no  sci¬ 
entific  data.” 

Ralph  E.  Ladue,  John  David, 
Inc.,  New  York:  “'ITie  chief  fault 
of  the  manufacturers  is  their 
failure — generally  speaking — to 
consult  the  retailers  regarding 
style  and  price  lines.  IThey  can¬ 
not  style  and  price  their  prod¬ 
ucts  intelligently  without  such 
consultation.” 

At  the  start  of  the  retail  clinic, 
certificates  were  presented  for 
outstanding  brand  ads  of  the 
month  to  the  Grand  Union  food 
stores  of  New  York,  and  Gim- 
bel’s,  Philadelphia. 

The  citations  were  presented 
by  Donald  B.  Douglas  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  newly-elected 
chairman  of  the  BNF  board  and 
successor  to  Frank  M.  Folsom, 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Also  elected  at  the  member¬ 
ship  meeting  were:  as  vicechair¬ 
men,  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Ad¬ 
ler,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  W.  T.  Holliday, 
president  of  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio;  as  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  John  W,  Hubell, 
Simmons  Co.;  and  as  treasurer, 
Gavin  K.  MacBain  of  Bristol- 
Myers. 

Mr.  Abt  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent. 

Feature  event  of  the  day  was 
the  luncheon  speech  by  John 
Foster  Dulles,  member  of  the  U. 
S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly. 

Keying  his  talk  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Dulles  noted  that  the 
UN  had  been  "the  victim  of 
free  advertising  by  well-meaning 
but  over-enthusiastic  friends.” 
The  UN,  he  said,  is  indispens¬ 
able  in  the  present  state  of  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  but  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  become  an  all- 


AIRLINE  POSTS  44-WEEK  SCHEDULE 

Trans  World  Airline  contracted  this  week  ior  a  newspaper  campaign 
of  44  consecutive  weeks  with  the  American  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  an  adveriser  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  has  used  newspaper  space  with  such  a  high  degree  of  fre¬ 
quency  and  continuity.  Pictured  at  the  signing  are,  leit  to  right, 
John  C.  Doorty,  ANAN  account  executive;  Paul  Markman  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  account  executive  on  TWA,  and  Larry 
Hanson,  eastern  manager  of  ANAN. 

pervading  power  for  world 

peace  overnight.  OOmpGlltlOll 

General  Adler  presided  at  the  m  ^  . 

luncheon  meeting,  which  was  I  Q  Ko 
featured  also  by  a  “Quiz  Queen 
Contest”  in  which  five  house-  7|  A  'Riiwa/wii 
wives  competed  in  a  brand  UUitJUU 

names  quiz  show.  The  contest,  Top  executives  of  their  princi- 
won  by  Mrs.  Ivy  Nott  of  Green-  pal  competitive  media  will  join 
field.  Mass.,  was  conducted  by  newspaper  leaders  as  speakers 
Bert  Parks,  m.c.  on  radio’s  in  a  pr«:edent-breaking  program 
“Stop  the  Music”  show.  Con-  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon, 
test  judges  were  Aubrey  F.  Mur-  April  27,  session  of  the  Amer- 
ray,  advertising  director  of  the  ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  sociation’s  forthcoming  conven- 
Walter  F.  Lowy,  Formfit  Co.;  tion,  it  was  announced  this  week 
Donovan  B.  Stetler,  Standard  by  Richard  W,  Slocum,  general 
Brands.  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 

President  Abt  presented  cer-  Bulletin  and  board  chairman  of 
tificates  of  public  service  to  the  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
manufacturers  of  brand  names  in  charge  of  the  program. 

50  or  more  years  old.  Topping  The  session  will  come  on  the 
the  list  was  “Clark’s,”  estab-  second  day  of  ANPA’s  1949  con- 
llshed  in  1812  as  the  trade  name  vention  in  New  York  City, 
for  threads  made  by  the  Clark  with  “Space  and  Time  in  the 
Thread  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Buyer’s  Market”  as  the  program 


Men's  Wear  Industry 
Plans  Full  Promotion 

The  men’s  clothing  industry 
will  spend  “somewhere  between 
$500,000  and  $1,000,000”  for  pro¬ 
motion  this  year,  Bert  Bachrach, 
director  of  the  Men’s  Fashion 
Guild  of  America,  said  this  week 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Associated 
Men’s  Wear  Retailers  of  New 
York  City. 

After  50  years  of  a  “do-noth¬ 
ing  policy”  in  collective  activity, 
he  declared,  the  industry  Is  now 
about  to  adopt  a  broad,  year- 
round  promotion  program. 
“Fashion,”  said  Mr.  Bachrach, 
“will  be  the  keynote  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.” 

■ 

Credit  Managers 
Will  Meet  May  17 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — ^The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Media  Credit  Group 
will  conduct  its  25th  annual 
meeting  here  May  17.  This  group 
of  newspaper  cr^it  men  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men. 

’The  program  for  the  all-day 
session  is  designed  to  cover  all 
credit  department  operations 
such  as  proper  handling  of  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts,  methods  of 
improving  collections,  etc. 


Competition 
To  Be  Heard 
At  Bureau  Meet 

Top  executives  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  competitive  media  will  join 
newspaper  leaders  as  speakers 
in  a  precedent-breaking  program 
at  the  Wednesday  afternoon, 
April  27,  session  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation’s  forthcoming  conven¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  board  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
in  charge  of  the  program. 

The  session  will  come  on  the 
second  day  of  ANPA’s  1949  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City. 

With  “Space  and  Time  in  the 
Buyer’s  Market”  as  the  program 
theme,  the  unique  symposium 
will  include  addresses  by  Niles 
Trammel,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  repre¬ 
senting  television;  William  C. 
Gittinger,  sales  vicepresident  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  representing  AM-FM  radio, 
and  Walter  D.  Fuller,  president 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  and 
board  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Magazine  Publish¬ 
ers,  representing  magazines. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers  themselves  will  be  Har¬ 
old  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Thomas  W.  Walker  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.  will  appear 
at  the  program’s  close  in  his  role 
of  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

William  A.  Butler,  publisher 
of  the  Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel 
and  member  of  the  Bureau 
board,  will  be  introduced  by 
David  W.  Howe,  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent,  as  keynoter  and  presiding 
officer  of  the  advertising  session. 
■ 

198  Attend  Institutes 

Syhacuse,  N.  Y.  —  A  total  of 
198  classified  department  person¬ 
nel  from  46  newspapers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Classified  Adverti^ 
ing  Institutes  sponsored  by  the 
N.  Y.  State  Publishers  Assn. 
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200,000-Circ.DailyTops 
All  in  Radio  Promotion 


StoIp« 


DES  MOINES,  la. — Newspapers 

spend  large  sums  of  money 
advertising  and  promoting  them¬ 
selves  by  means 
of  radio  pro- 
grams  and  an- 
n  ouncements, 
but  very  few  of 
them  know  what 
results  they  are 
getting  for  their 
money,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey 
completed  by 
Bert  Stolpe,  pro¬ 
motion  manager 
of  the  Des 
Moinet  Register 
and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Stolpe's  study  involved  73 
papers,  of  which  27  were  under 
100,000  circulation,  18  were  from 
100,000  to  250,000,  and  28  were 
over  250,000.  The  papers  are 
well  distributed  geographically 
and  include  all  but  four  of  the 
major  newspapers  In  the  United 
States. 

The  most  surprising  fact  un¬ 
covered  in  the  study,  Mr.  Stolpe 
thinks.  Is  the  singular  lack  of 
uniformity  in  basic  radio  pro¬ 
motion  techniques  used  by  pa¬ 
pers  of  all  circulation  classes. 
This,  he  says,  shows  that  use  of 
radio  by  newspapers  is  still  very 
much  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  suggests  that  television  may 
eclipse  radio  as  a  promotion 
medium  before  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  managers  derive  maxi¬ 
mum  results  from  radio. 

60-Word  Spot  Is  Basic 

The  only  radio  technique 
which  is  widely  used  is  the  spot 
announcement.  However,  spots 
are  used  by  less  than  half  of  the 
newspapers  who  use  radio  at  all. 
In  a  typical  week,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  studied  use  a  total  of  1,196 
announcements,  of  which  about 
half  are  60-word  spots.  Thus, 
Mr.  Stope  says,  if  newspapers 
can  be  said  to  have  a  basic  radio 
promotion  tool,  it  is  the  60-word 
spot  announcement. 

Here  the  uniformity  ends,  and 
the  variations  begin.  An  east 
coast  newspaper  (over  160,000 
circulation)  devotes  its  entire 
radio  promotion  budget  to 
one  weekly  15-minute  network 
broadcast.  A  midwestern  paper 
(over  500,000),  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  an  average  of  84  spot 
announcements  and  13,  15-min¬ 
ute  programs  evM7  week. 


WHY? 

...  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  &  P  every 
week? 

SEE  PAGE  49 


Twenty-six  papers  use  15-minute 
programs,  11  use  30-minute  pro¬ 
grams,  and  only  one  uses  full 
hour  programs.  Seven  papers 
use  syndicated  shows,  while  co¬ 
operative  network  programs  are 
sponsored  by  only  five  of  the 
papers  studied. 

Mr.  Stolpe  expressed  surprise 
at  the  lack  of  correlation  be¬ 
tween  circulation  of  papers  and 
the  amount  of  money  they  spend 
for  radio  promotion.  A  very 
large  eastern  paper,  he  points 
out,  spends  $75,000  annually, 
while  another  with  a  circulation 
of  less  than  200,000  spends  more 
than  three  times  that  amount, 
thus  becoming  the  largest  an¬ 
nual  radio  promotion  spender 
among  newspapers.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  eastern  paper  (less 
than  1,000,000)  with  $225,000;  a 
regional  paper  ( over  400,000 ) 
with  $150,000;  and  two  corn  belt 
dailies  (over  300,000)  with 
$100,000  each. 

Cash  Buyers  More  Satisfied 

The  few  papers  who  pay  cold 
cash  for  radio  time  believe  that 
they  get  results  that  substantiate 
the  cost  and  have  more  faith  in 
the  effectiveness  of  radio  as  a 
promotion  medium  than  those 
who  acquire  time  in  other  ways. 
Mr.  Stolpe  believes  this  is  true 
because  those  who  buy  “cash” 
time  are  privileged  to  get  choice 
chain  and  spot  breaks  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  adver¬ 
tisers.  while  those  who  trade 
space  for  time  generally  speak¬ 
ing  get  time  which  is  less  de¬ 
sirable. 

Every  one  of  the  18  papers 
which  uses  radio  extensively  as 
a  promotion  medium  and  yet  djd 
not  furnish  statistics  on  costs  or 
planned  merchandising  either 
owned  a  radio  station  or  traded 
space  for  time.  This.  Mr.  Stolpe 
says,  pointed  up  a  definite  lack 
of  control  over  the  time  traded. 
Consequently  copy  used  is  of 
general  nature  instead  of  spe¬ 
cifically  selling  features,  col¬ 
umns,  news  breaks,  or  services. 
According  to  the  survey,  cash 
buyers  of  time  are  more  satisfied 
with  radio  as  a  promotional 
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medium  because  they  are  better 
able  to  judge  results.  All  time 
used  by  “cash  buyers”  is  hard¬ 
hitting  sell  and  action  copy. 

Ownership  of  radio  stations 
among  the  newspapers  studied 
seems  rather  strangely  distrib¬ 
uted,  Mr.  Stolpe  discovered. 
Three  of  the  27  papers  under 
100,000  circulation  own  their 
own  stations,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  six  of  the  18  papers  from 
100,000  to  250,000  and  seven  of 
the  28  papers  over  250,000.  Mr. 
Stolpe  believes  that  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  FM  stations  in  medium¬ 
sized  cities  is  a  factor  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  relatively  large 
percentage  of  radio  station  own¬ 
ership  among  papers  of  the  100- 
250,000  circulation  class. 

Comparatively  few  daily  news¬ 
papers  use  no  radio  promotion 
at  all.  One  promotion  manager 
points  out  that  in  his  city  the 


radio  audience  is  split  13  ways 
while  the  newspaper  readership 
is  not  split  at  all.  He  felt  that 
radio  promotion  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  a  waste 
of  money.  Others  who  used  no 
radio  time  said  they  could  not 
hope  to  sell  advertisers  on  the 
superiority  of  newspaper  over 
radio  advertising  if  they  used 
radio  themselves. 

Mr.  Stolpe  believes  the  survey 
has  been  useful  in  proving  that 
few  papers  believe  they  have 
found  the  secret  of  radio  promo¬ 
tion,  and  that  most  of  them  will 
frankly  admit  that  they  are  still 
experimenting  with  the  medium. 
He  points  out,  however,  that 
those  who  use  radio  at  all  spent 
an  average  of  $25,000  each  last 
year.  This,  he  believes,  shows 
that  promotion  managers  who 
are  getting  results  are  convinced 
that  radio  has  a  definite  place 
in  newspaper  promotion. 


^*s***e*e*eee*e*eeese*see*ee*s**eee* 

CHICKENS  like  Corn 

WOMEN  like . . . 

PHILCO  Radios 

PEOPLE  like  localnews 


Boinj:  contented  is  a  feeling  we  all  like  to  have. 

It  usually  eoines  from  liking  and  enjoying  a  par- 
tieular  ohjeet,  or  person  or  event.  Give  a  woman  a 
Pliileo  radio  and  she's  pleased  as  punch  because 
Phileo  means  great  entertainment. 

That'  s  what  produces  the  feeling  that  all’s  right 
with  the  world.  Comes  from  the  simple  everyday 
things,  too.  Like  a  refreshing  drink  of  cool  lemon¬ 
ade  on  a  hot  day  . . .  the  sound  of  a  robin  in  spring 
. . .  the  electrifying  tug  of  a  fish  on  the  line. 

Everyday  events— people  live  for  them,  live  with 
them  . . .  that's  what  is  wrapped  up  in  localnews. 
And  read  about  eagerly  in  the  localnetvs  dailies. 

“I.OCALISEWS  DAII.IES  —  lefiai  ail  advertUing  medium" 
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•vary  Sunday 


CIRCULATION 
UP  72.4ro 


IN  ONE  YEAR 


Here's  why- 


16  pagas  of  Comic* 


oil  in  full  color 


Enlarged  Sport*  Section 
•vary  day  —  ba*t  *port* 
coverage  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  *tate* 


With  features  like  these  —  and 
many  others,  daily  and  Sunday 
-  THE  DESERET  NEWS  during 
the  past  year  has  made  gains 
in  both  circulation  and  linage 
that  are  the  talk  of  the  industry. 

•  If  you  don't  have  a  copy  of 
our  comprehensive  just- 
published  CONSUMER 
ANALYSIS,  send  for  one. 


SAIT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

tiational  Represetilatife;  Cresmer  &  VC'ooduard,  Inc. 
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Family  Section  — 
feoture*  for  every 
member  of  the 


Form  and  Garden  •• 
lorgeet  form  paper 
in  the  mountain 
*tate* 


locally  Edited  Gravure 
Mogatine  every  Sunday 


INS  Introduces 
Versatile  Device 
For  Projections 

Hailed  as  a  versatile  machine 
for  the  combined  projection  of 
news  bulletins,  photos,  adver¬ 
tisements,  etc.,  the  Ftojectall 
was  introduced  by  International 
News  Service  as  a  “surprise 
package”  for  the  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  this  week. 

It  was  announced  that  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  under¬ 
taken  whereby  INS  television 
department  will  serve  as  the  au¬ 
thorized  representative  for  the 
sale  ($1,600)  or  rental  ($100  per 
month)  of  Projectall  machines 
to  television  stations. 

International’s  news  tape, 
page  printer,  and  news  photos 
have  all  been  adapted  to  fit  au¬ 
tomatically  into  the  machine. 

The  Projectall  was  praised  by 
INS  executives  as  “the  most 
KKxlern,  foolproof,  simplified  de¬ 
vice  ever  engineered  for  this 
punmse — in  short,  a  great  new 
boon  to  television  stations  be¬ 
cause  it  will  save  them  head¬ 
aches,  save  them  money,  and 
will  enable  them  to  bring  in  new 
revenues  at  minimum  cosl” 

The  Projectall  machines  are 
being  manufactured  in  Chicago 
by  Tressel  Studio  Productions, 
a  new  company  recently  formed 
by  George  Tressel,  Frank 
Tracey,  and  Sergei  Fomenko,  de¬ 
signers  of  television  equipment 


Page  Dairy  Story 
Told  in  Special  Ads 

Toledo,  O. — “The  Page  Story” 
will  be  dramatized  in  32  news- 
apers  in  the  midwest  when  the 
’age  Dairy  Co.  of  Toledo  breaks 
with  its  36th  anniversary  pro¬ 
motion,  beginning  April  15. 

Newspaper  ads  and  other  pub¬ 
licity  will  bring  out  the  histor¬ 
ical  romance  of  the  Page  family 
in  the  dairy  Industry  which  goes 
hack  to  Civil  War  days.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Page,  father  of  the 
founder  of  the  Page  Dairy,  was 
summoned  to  Europe  by  bis 
brother,  Charles,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  war  correspondent 
who  was  iq>pointed  U.  S.  Min¬ 
ister  to  Switerland  in  President 
Lincoln’s  cabinet.  The  Page 
brothers  brought  back  to  Amei^ 
ica  the  inspiration  and  tech¬ 
nique  for  producing  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Barton  Alexander  Advertising 
is  handling  the  copy. 
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DOUBTLESS  this,  from  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Can.)  Citizen,  is  true: 
“Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  will 
be  unable  to  visit  Ottawa  after 
tinging  the  Atlantic  Pact.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Pott  theatrical  page: 
“There’s  Good  Fun 
In  ‘Sleeping  Car.’” 

a 

CLASSIFIED  under  “Automo¬ 
biles  For  Sale”  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newt-Sentinel: 

“White  Woman — For  house¬ 
work  Fully  equipped.  5,900  ac¬ 
tual  miles.  Must  be  seen  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  $2,200  .  .  .” 

a 

NOTE  to  the  make-up  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Newt  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  printed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  sports  story,  and  reads: 

( Dear  Joe  —  Have  someone 
tack  on  the  winner  of  the  15,0()0 
meters. ) 

a 

Paul  Allinghom  Heads 
Panhandle  Press  Group 

Amaiullo,  Tex. — Paul  Ailing- 
ham,  general  manager  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Panhandle 
Press  Association  at  its  38th  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  April  8. 

Plaques  for  longtime  services 
were  presented  to  Frank  R. 
Jamieson,  who  helped  fotmd  the 
organization  nearly  40  years 
ago;  Ernest  O.  Thompson,  pres¬ 
ently  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission,  and  Gene 
A.  Howe,  publisher  of  the  Globe- 
News. 

■ 

Quick  Results 

Burbank,  Calif. — Less  than  90 
days  after  the  Burbank  Daily 
Review  initiated  a  move  for  a 
branch  of  the  Superior  Court 
here,  the  new  court  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Superior  Court 
Judges  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
a 

2  Weeklies  Merged 

T^  Wahoo  (Neb.)  Democrat 
and  the  Wahoo  Wosp  have  been 
combined,  according  to  Guy 
Ludi,  publisher.  The  merged 
paper  ^11  be  published  weekly 
on  Thursdays. 


Southom  Group  Has 
Net  of  $1.57  a  Shore 

Montreal — Southam  Co.,  Ltd., 
had  a  net  profit  of  $1,181,415  for 
1948,  equal  to  $1.57  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,086,706  and  $1.44 
a  share  for  1947. 

The  annual  report  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Philip  S.  Fisher  stated  that 
each  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
Southam  group  increased  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  revenue. 
The  company’s  gross  revenue 
from  all  operations  totalled  $16,- 
775,065  in  1948,  as  against  $14,- 
583,989  in  1947.  Working  capit^ 
at  the  end  of  ’48  amounted  to 
$3,873,000. 


*  SavM  dirty,  ordvov*  fob 
Avoids  dongor  of  motton 
motol  splosh 
Sptsds  up  disposol 
Promotgs  uniformity  of 
motol  for  bottor  rocosting 
Writo  for  brocf»ur«  giving 
Mf  infoftnotion. 


MACHINERY  CORP. 
Now  Joraoy 

>,  501  Fifth  Avenuo 
Yori  IB 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  36  CONSECUTIVE  TEARS 


Houstonians'  Strong  Preference 
For  The  CHRONICLE 
Spells  Better  Results  for 
^  A  CHRONICLE  Advertisers 


M>*\V 


*  From  A  Recent  Study  By 
ALFRED  POLITZ  RESEARCH,  INC. 

With  more  exclusive  readers  than  the  other 
two  Houston  newspapers  combined  —  small 
wonder  The  Chronicle  enjoys  unquestioned 
leadership  in  advertising  linage  in  all  classi¬ 
fications.  Here,  truly,  is  an  exceptional  paper 

—  the  most  powerful  and  successful  medium 
for  selling  the  great  Houston  market. 

Ask  to  see  the  Politz  study  of  Houston’s 
home-delivered  circulation.  It’s  an  eye-opener 

—  a  ’’must”  for  wise  space-buying  in  Houston. 


CALL  A  BRANHAM  MAN  TODAY 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  iN  TEXAS 

I.  w.  (McCarthy  m.  j.  owbons  thi  uanham  comtaht 

Ldvwtninf  Otractor  NatSanal  Advwtiunfl  MonopM  NaliMMl  ItpraMfiFart*** 
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Of  course,  you  II  sfill  see  millions  of  vacationists, 
for  Florida  will  always  be  the  nation's  playground. 

But  you'll  discover  also  an  amazing  increase  in 
industrial  production,  acres  and  acres  of  new  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  and  thousands  of  new  busi¬ 
nesses,  large  and  small  —  all  creating  steady, 
substantial  payrolls  right  around  the  calendar. 

Advertisers  who  have  taken  this  second  look  at 
Florida  have  found  out  three  important  things: 

One:  Florida  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  year 

'round  markets  in  the  country. 

Two:  Florida  is  one  of  the  nation's  finest  "test¬ 

ing  grounds"  for  nearly  every  type  of 
merchandise. 

Three:  In  Florida,  you  can  reach  more  families 
with  more  money  to  spend — at  less  cost 
— through  the  pages  of  Florida's  three 
big  morning  dailies.* 

Take  another  look  at  FLORIDA — now! 
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1948  PLUS  FACTORS 
FOR  FLORIDA 

Florida's  sound,  steady  growth 
continued  in  1948  —  with 
gains  in  all  of  the  following 
important  economic  indices: 

POPULATION 

FAMILIES 

RETAIL  SALES 

GENERAL  MDSE.  SALES 

DRUG  SALES 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING 
INCOME 


^Florida’s  three  leading  morning  newspapers  giie  you  saturation  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  i  major  markets — Miami,  Jacksoniille  and  Tampa — and 
from  20  to  100  per  cent  family  coverage  .in  41  of  Florida’s  67  counties 
■where  71  per  cent  of  Florida’s  effective  buying  income  is  concentrated. 


in 


FLORIDA  TIMES -UNION 

Jacksonville  •  National  Rcprcsentatives-Reynolds-iiitzgerald,  Inc.Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  Atlanta 

TAMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE 

NatiMMi  Rapmcntativcs-Sawyer-FergHSon-Walker  Ca. 

MIAMI  HERALD 

NatiMMi  R«pr«$Mrtatim>  Story,  Brooks  t  Finloy,  lac.,  A.  S.  Graat,  Atlarta 
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Early  Doesn't 
Plan  FDR  Book; 
Back  in  Capital 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  The  wartime 
chief  of  Presidential  press  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  White  House — 
Stephen  T.  Early — is  No.  2  man 
in  the  unified  military  services, 
as  President  Truman's  choice  for 
Undersecretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Early,  now  59,  has  devoted 
most  of  his  adult  life  to  the  tasks 
of  public  information,  either  as 
a  press  association  reporter  or  a 
White  House  publicity  chief.  He 
is  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  official  life  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  one  of  the  few 
close  to  the  late  President  who 
has  not  attempted  a  book  on  the 
subject.  He  doesn’t  intend  to. 

Scored  Beat  on  Harding  Death 

Newspapermen  remember  him 
best  for  his  “beat”  on  the  death 
of  President  Warren  G.  Harding 
in  a  San  Francisco  hotel.  Mr. 
Early  was  with  Associated  Press 
at  the  time,  and  was  on  the 
death  watch.  The  President  was 
sinking  slowly  but  a  calm  had 
settled  about  the  official  quarters 
in  the  hotel.  When  Mrs.  Hard¬ 
ing  rushed  out  of  the  President’s 
room  crying,  “For  God’s  sake, 
get  a  doctor,  quick!”  Mr.  Early 
knew  the  end  had  come. 

Southern-born  and  tracing  his 
ancestry  back  to  Jubal  Early, 
the  new  Undersecretary  was 
known  to  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  as  co-operative,  an  in¬ 
telligent  appraiser  of  news 
values,  but  inclined  to  be  hot¬ 
headed  at  times. 

Mr.  Early  was  born  in  Crozet, 
Va.,  came  to  Washington  as  a 
boy,  and  was  graduated  from 
high  school  here.  He  was  a 
newspaper  carrier,  later  em¬ 
ploy^  in  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  and  at  the  age  of  19 
joined  United  Press.  Five  years 
later  he  switched  to  AP.  As  a 
reporter  covering  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  he  formed  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

In  World  War  I,  Mr.  Early 
divided  his  time  between  the 
duties  of  an  infantry  lieutenant 
and  the  editorial  chores  of  a 
staff  member  of  Stars  &  Stripes. 
Back  in  civilian  life  he  became 
publicity  director  for  the  Cham¬ 


ber  of  Commerce,  a  job  he  gave 
up  to  assist  FDR  in  his  1920  bid 
for  the  vicepresidency. 

Followed  four  years  with  AP, 
then  he  joined  Paramount  News 
as  Washington  representative, 
where  he  remained  until  called 
to  Roosevelt  political  headquar¬ 
ters  again,  in  1932.  When  his 
political  idol  went  to  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Early  was  named 
press  secretary. 

Several  times,  he  asked  FDR 
to  release  him,  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons.  Each  time  he  was  “talked 
into”  staying  on.  Ultimately, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  answered  with  a 
regretful  yes,  announced  the 
resignation  with  high  praise  for 
his  aide,  and  Mr.  Early  made 
ready  to  clear  his  desk  and  de¬ 
part.  Then,  one  day  before  he 
could  leave,  it  became  his  role 
to  announce  to  the  public  the 
death  of  a  second  President  of 
the  United  States — Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

At  the  urgent  petition  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman,  Mr.  Early  de¬ 
layed  his  departure  to  familiar¬ 
ize  Charles  G.  Ross  with  the 
duties  of  press  secretary.  Then 
he  went  to  the  job  which  was 
waiting  for  him,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dency  of  the  Pullman  Co. 

He  is  expected  to  supervise 
creation  of  the  centralized  in¬ 
formation  office  for  the  armed 
services.  The  merger  will  elim¬ 
inate  about  200  jobs. 

Johnson  Proclaims 
Press  Freedom  Policy 
WASHINGTON — Louis  Johnson, 

recently  installed  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  revealed  that  he  is 
not  worried  over  recent  “leaks” 
of  air  force  news  and  that  he 
considers  concern  over  such  hap¬ 
penings  should  be  measured 
against  the  benefits  that  come 
from  a  free  press. 

Mr.  Johnson  used  a  novel 
method  to  cover  the  record  on 
these  points.  He  released  text  of 
a  letter  from  Donald  G.  Grace, 
11-year-old  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
boy  who  said  he  was  worried 
that  Russia  might  gain  damag¬ 
ing  information  from  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  about  air 
force  planning  here. 

The  Cabinet  member  wrote: 

“Actually,  anyone  with  a  map 
and  a  piece  of  string  could  reach 
largely  the  same  conclusions  as 
have  the  news  writers  to  whom 
you  refer. 

“In  the  United  States,  we  are 
determined  to  preserve  the  free- 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associoted  Press 


dom  of  the  press,  which  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  our  Constitution.  No 
government  official  can  forbid 
any  newspaper  or  magazine  to 
print  anything.  The  right  of  the 
citizen  to  be  fully  and  freely  in¬ 
formed  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  our  form  of  government.” 


Carson,  Onetime  C.E., 
Appointed  to  FTC 

Washington — John  J.  Carson, 
former  newspaperman,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  fill  a  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of 
Commissioner  Robert  Freer.  The 
unexpired  term  has  three  years 
to  run. 

Mr.  Carson  was  a  reporter 
and  later  city  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sun  and  the  Daily 
Times;  later  was  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  St. 
Louis  Republican.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  was  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  here  until  1924, 
when  he  became  secretary  to 
Senator  James  Couzens,  a  post 
he  held  until  1936.  His  more  re¬ 
cent  work  has  been  as  research 
and  information  director  for  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 


In  Congress 

Repr.  James  G.  Fulton,  who 
publishes  the  Mt.  Lebanon  News 
in  suburban  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
should  have  been  included  in 
the  list  of  Congressmen  from  the 
ranks  of  journalism.  ( E  &  P, 
April  2,  page  30.) 
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YOU  MIGHT  just 

as  well  try  to  sell 
this  Chinese  coolie  in 
far-off  Kunming  as  attempt 
to  sell  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  outside 
media.  Why?  Because  only 
the  Long  Beach  PRESS- 
TELEGRAM  really  blankets 
Long  Beach. 
It’s  “The  Preferred  Paper 
in  More  than  2  out  of  Every 
3  Long  Beach  Homes!” 


PRESS-TELEGRAM 


COLUMBIA 

ADVANCES 


Greatest  Year 

In 
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VIEW  THESE 
FACTS  .... 

SURE  BET  IN 
THE  SOUTHEAST— 


(Tbc^Statc 


THE  ONLY 
LOCALLY  EDITED 
COLOR  GRAVURE 
MAGAZINE  IN  THE 
TWO  CAROLINAS 

Circulation 

S""  65,648^ 

The  success  stories  being  told 
by  advertisers  who  use  The 
State's  Locally  Edited  Color  Gra¬ 
vure  Magazine  emphasize  the 
terrific  impact  of  thfs  new  mer¬ 
chandising  vehicle  in  one  of  the 
nation's  fastest  growing  morkets. 
Ask  for  comparison  surveys  im¬ 
mediately.  You  will  find  it  is 
one  of  the  best  merchondising 
vehicles  in  the  South! 

tThe  State.  Jan.  3,  t$4« 

•ABC  Publishers  Statement  J-30-41 
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Well  Balanced  for  Test  Campaigns 


t4  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Geohoe  F.  Booth 

MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC..  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


ANCAM  Report 
Lists  Ideas  for 
National  Copy 


Oakland,  Calif. — Development 
of  classified  sold  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  provide  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  industries  and  additional 
general  advertising  revenue, 
says  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 
M.  J.  A.  McDonald,  classified 
manager,  Oakland  Tribune,  is 
chairman. 

A  detailed  list  of  possibilities 
is  contained  in  the  ANCAM  re¬ 
port,  which  advocates  offering 
specific  uses  rather  than  gen¬ 
eralities  in  employment,  rental, 
travel,  real  estate,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  automotive  sections  of 
classified. 

Uniformity  of  basic  rates  is  a 
desired  pre-requisite,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  H.  E.  Judges, 
Stchmond  (Va. )  News-Leader. 
He  observed  that  38  major  pa¬ 
pers  charge  by  the  word.  A  con¬ 
solidated  standard  rate  card  was 
advocated  by  Robert  Witte, 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 

Initial  financing  will  be  need¬ 
ed,  Mir.  Witte  said.  He  suggested 
help  through  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  or  by  additional  staff¬ 
ing  of  ANCAM’s  office,  with  an 
assessment  of  $25  to  $50  per 
newspaper.  It  was  estimated 
$6,000  to  $8,000  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  start. 
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Subscribers  Grab 
At  Editor's  Chore 

San  Jose,  Calif.  —  Subscribers 
like  to  be  editor,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  Herald  has  proven. 

A  closely  -  printed  letter  -  size 
page  containing  a  reader  survey 
was  issued  to  14,500  city  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  listed  and  asked 
reader  preference  on  comics, 
various  types  of  news,  columns 
and  departments.  General  com¬ 
ments,  desires  for  additions  or 
deletions  and  for  general  news 
style  also  were  sought. 

The  Mercury  Herald  received 
back  4,500  of  the  14,500  ques¬ 
tionnaires  within  10  days  of  de¬ 
livery. 

"Our  readers  apparently  have 
enjoyed  being  an  editor,”  reports 
Daniel  K.  Stern,  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  He  plans  to  extend  the 
survey  to  10,000  country  sub¬ 
scribers. 

PNPA  Editorial 
Conierence  May  20 

State  College,  Pa. — The  an¬ 
nual  Editorial  Conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  will  take 
place  here  May  20  and  21.  It  will 
be  directed  by  Dale  H.  Gramley, 
editor  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times  and  Franklin  Banner, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Penn  State. 

Theme  of  the  conference  will 
w  "The  Responsibilities  of  the 
^al  Press.”  The  closing  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  meeting  will  be  a 
Saturday  night  dinner  when 
awards  for  achievements  in 
^umalLsm  will  be  made  to  two 
Pennsylvania  publishers. 
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LOOK  —  at  the  number  of  City  Zone  Families  in  Baltimore  today! 
It’s  the  fastest  growing  market  in  the  East.* 

LOOK  —  at  how  many  autos  these  families  buy;  in  1 947  — 
1 9,655;  first  6  months  of  1 948  —  1 0,945.  And  they 
support  1 66  tire  outlets,  1 ,258  gasoline  outlets. 

(Soles  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  —  1948.) 


LOOK  —  how  you  can  reach  and  sell  57.6%  or  197,865  of 
these  City  Zone  families  with  the  News-Post . . .  more 
than  any  other  Baltimore  daily  newspaper.  Total  net  paid 
228,228. 

look- if  you're  selling  automobiles  or  accessories  in 
Baltimore  .  .  . 


LOOK  TO  THE 


Baltimore  News-Post 

First  in  Circulation  in  the  6th  Largest  City 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER  -  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  I 

Offices  in  principal  cities:  Albany*  Baltimore •  Boston  •  Chicago •  Detroit •  Los  Angeles •  New  York  •  Pittsburgh  •  Son  Francisco •  Seattle 


*ABC  City  Zone  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  —  1947  surveys  for  Metropolitan  Districts.  Among  the 
ten  largest  markets  in  the  U.  S.,  Baltimore's  rote  of  growth  is  exceeded  by  only  two  West  Coost  Cities. 
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Lennox  Fnrnace  Copy 
Tells  Story  in  Dialogue 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Some  “firsts”  are 

slated  for  review  when  Len¬ 
nox  Furnace  Co.,  of  Marshall¬ 
town,  la.,  launches  its  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  April  24. 

It  will  mark  the  first  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  done  by  Len¬ 
nox  in  its  50-year  history.  The 
campaign,  using  208  key-city 
newspapers  for  factory-paid  ads. 
will  embrace  an  estimated  total 
of  800  dailies  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  weekly  newspapers,  cover¬ 
ing  5,000  Lennox  dealers.  (E&P, 
March  19,  p.  10.) 

The  $1,200,000  program  is 
hailed  by  Lennox  as  “the  largest 
advertising  program  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  any  manufacturer  of 
warm  air  heating  systems.”  Most 
of  the  markets  covered  are  un¬ 
der  100,000  population. 

Copy  Format  Unique 

The  copy  format  features 
human  interest  story  sequence 
and  pictures,  as  contrasted  with 
the  “nuts  and  bolts”  copy  of 
other  furnace  manufacturers. 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Cost  of  the  program  will  be 
divided  equally  by  Lennox  and 
its  more  than  5,000  dealers.  The 
program  will  be  of  two  parts — 
each  interdependent  upon  the 
other.  The  first  will  consist  of 
large  space  advertising  in  the 
principal  key  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  in  sectional  trading 
areas  throughout  U.  S.  The  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  advertisements  in 
local  newspapers  serving  the  re¬ 
spective  dealers’  trade  terri¬ 
tories. 

Toilor-Made  Program 

Each  ad  in  the  sectional  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  will 
carry  a  group  listing  of  Lennox 
dealers.  In  local  papers,  the  ads 
will  appear  with  only  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  local  Lennox  dealers. 
The  agency  has  prepared  a 
tailor-made  campaign  for  Len¬ 
nox  dealers  to  sponsor  in  local 
newspapers.  Space  costs  for 
each  dealer'.^  local  ads  will  be 
bill  directly  by  the  newspaper 
to  the  dealer  and  paid  for  by 
the  dealer. 


In  seeking  a  copy  theme,  the 
agency  strove  to  encompass  the 
following  characteristics:  (1) 
unity,  (2)  flexibility,  (3)  dis¬ 
tinctive  format,  (4)  invite 


''See? 

Isn’t  it  comfy  up  here?” 

1 

IIS 

Each  ad  tella  a  story. 

reader  interest.  In  so  doing,  the 
agency  turned  to  the  field  of 
editorial  techniques. 

R.  E.  Zeh,  agency  copy  chief, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
story  sequence  is  ideal  for  these 
reasons: 

“1.  It  establishes  unity.  It 
brings  all  Lennox  advertising 
into  a  harmonious  whole,  no 
matter  what  the  product,  the 
message,  or  the  media. 

“2.  It  is  flexible.  It  can  carry 
an  endless  variety  of  messages 
on  different  products  and  serv¬ 
ices.  It  is  adaptable  to  various 
space  sizes  and  suitable  for  al¬ 
most  all  forms  of  media. 

“3.  It  is  distinctive.  The  form 
of  story  sequence  that  we  have 
tailored  for  Lennox  is  not 
identical  with  any  other  form. 
There  is  little  likelihood  that 
anything  resembling  the  Lennox 
format  will  appear  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  only  slightly  less 
chance  in  magazines. 

“4.  It  invites  the  reader's  in¬ 
terest.  This  is  a  section  in  itself 
and  to  do  it  justice  calls  for  an 
exploration  of  the  principles  we 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Whether  it’s  just  “disinflation”  or 
really  recession  depends  on 
wheUier  you’re  talking  to  an 
employed  person  whose  cost  of 
living  has  gone  down,  or  to  a 
person  just  laid  off  his  job. 

•  •  • 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  favors  using  wind¬ 
mills  instead  of  atomic  energy  for 
manufacture  of  cheap  electricity; 
his  plan  would  be  safer  and 
would  provide  a  means  of  making 
use  of  some  of  our  congressmen. 

From  thf  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


50%  FASTER 


•No  counting.  No  filling 
out  lines.  Linotype’s  Self- 
Quadder  does  it  automat¬ 
ically— up  to  50%  faster 
than  hand  quadding. 


have  set  up  to  govern  the 
preparation  of  Lennox  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Zeh  explained  that  in  con¬ 
structing  Lennox  advertise¬ 
ments.  the  agency  has  taking 
advantage  of  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  abiding  interests 
that  human  beings  have,  that  is: 
“tell  me  a  story.” 

Working  with  Mr.  Zeh  on  the 
copy  are  Ed  Jirasek,  art  direc¬ 
tor;  Howard  Peterson,  copy 
writer;  and  Sam  Bates,  artist. 
Herbert  A.  Carlson,  H-H-McD 
vicepresident,  is  account  super¬ 
visor  and  J.  W.  Ream,  account 
executive.  E.  R.  Champion,  Len¬ 
nox  merchandising  manager,  has 
worked  closely  with  the  agency 
in  developing  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Zeh  and  his  associates 
emphasized  that  the  first  basic 
copy  principle  is  that  every  ad 
shall  tell  a  story.  They  outlined 
further  principles  as  follows: 

Seven  Fundamentals 

1.  That  the  leading  illustration 
shall  always  contain  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  humor,  whether  it  be 
in  situation,  the  facial  expres¬ 
sions.  or  what. 

2.  That  the  story  shall  always 
be  told  in  direct  discourse,  be¬ 


cause  the  average  reader  finds  it 
more  interesting  to  read. 

3.  That,  in  larger  space,  the 
stop^  shall  also  be  told  with  a 
series  of  pictures,  because  this, 
too,  invites  more  reading. 

4.  That,  in  larger  space,  the 
conversation  shall  bear  captions 
in  quotes,  these  captions  to  be 
excerpts  from  the  conversation. 

5.  That  the  headline  can  be 
either  blind  or  of  the  news  type, 
whichever  contributes  most  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  main 
illustration. 

6.  That  each  ad,  in  larger 
space,  shall  contain  a  lead-in 
teaser  and  picture  as  a  further 
net  for  reader  interest. 

7.  That  “we  will  go  to  any 
length,  short  of  murder,  treason 
or  arson,  to  make  the  story  in¬ 
teresting  and  to  keep  it  from 
bogging  down.” 

John  W.  Norris,  vicepresident 
of  the  Lennox  company  which 
operates  seven  manufacturing 
plants  and  sells  direct  to  dealers 
without  a  distributor  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  the  son  of  D.  W.  Norris, 
president  and  owner  of  Lennox 
Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Mar¬ 
shalltown  ( la. )  Times-Repub- 
lican. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  EJilor  and  PubUshtr 
^Western  New  YorVs  Greet  Newspaper'* 
KELLY-SMITH  CO^  Netionel  RepresenUlires 
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OIL  NEWSLETTER 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


New  uses  for  oil  products  —  in  industry,  agriculture  and  the  home 
—  are  being  developed  almost  daily  by  the  American  petroleum  industry. 
One  of  the  latest  promises  to  be  of  special  significance  to  many 
communities  facing  serious  losses  in  the  water  supply  through  vmder- 
ground  seepage  or  pollution. 

This  new  product  is  an  asphalt  emulsion  which,  in  effect,  builds 
a  dam  beneath  the  surface  without  going  through  the  conventional  process 
of  excavating  mounds  of  earth  first.  Where  control  of  underground 
movement  of  water  previously  has  been  costly  and  difficult  at  depths  of 
more  than  a  few  feet,  this  process  simply  Injects  the  asphalt  emulsion 
into  the  earth  through  a  pipe.  The  emulsion  spreads  out  in  the  form  of 
a  ball,  and  then  coalesces,  producing  a  barrier  impermeable  to  water. 

It  has  been  used  already  to  check  serious  loss  of  irrigation  water 
through  an  earthen  dam  on  the  Santa  Ana  river  in  California.  It  has  a 
variety  of  potential  applications  such  as:  checking  of  water  contamina¬ 
tion  caused  by  Infiltration;  the  prevention  of  sea  water . seepage  into 
fresh  water  wells;  and  the  elimination  of  seepage  around  tunnels,  road 
beds,  or  other  subsurface  structures  without  the  use  of  such  relatively 
expensive  techniques  as  sheet  piling. 

****** 

Oil  well  drillers  have  now  passed  the  mile  mark  in  depth  in 
their  constant  search  for  petroleum.  A  well  in  Ventura  Covinty,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  now  exceeds  18,500  feet,  the  first  one  to  surpass  the  18,000 
foot  level.  The  drilling  is  continuing.  The  deepest  producing  well 
known  at  the  present  time  is  in  Iberia  Parish,  Louisiana.  Oil  from  this 
well  is  flowing  from  a  total  depth  of  15,904  feet.  Well  drilling  is 
both  extensive  and  expensive.  In  1948,  more  than  39,000  wells  were  put 
into  the  ground.  The  average  cost  of  each  well  was  in  the  $30,000  to 
$40,000  bracket,  some  wells  costing  more  than  $1,000,000. 

****** 

A  revolutionary  research  method  involving  the  use  of  radioactive 
automotive  parts  in  test  engines  is  now  being  used  by  some  oil  companies 
in  cooperation  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  One  test  involves 
nmning  oil  through  a  test  engine  using  a  radioactive  piston  ring.  A 
delicate  Geiger  counter  records  the  amount  of  metal  worn  from  the  acti¬ 
vated  ring  so  accurately  that  as  little  as  one-millionth  of  an  ounce 
of  metal  can  be  detected.  It  is  expected  these  tests  will  result  in 
longer  engine  life  and  fewer  repair  bills  for  the  average  motorist. 

For  complete  details  on  the  above  items  as  well  as  other  petroleum 
Information,  write  to; 


Harold  B.  Miller 

Executive  Director 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York 
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Federation  Plans  June 
Meeting  in  Amsterdam 


The  head  of  the  Information 
Center  takes  his  hat  off  to 
American  women  journalists  as 
giving  least  trouble  and  able  to 
look  after  themselves. 


By  G.  Langelaan 


PARIS  —  Preparations  have 
been  completed  for  the  an¬ 
nual  congress  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  and  Editors  at 
Amsterdam,  June  14-18. 

M.  Claude  Bellanger,  secre¬ 
tary  general,  said  delegates  from 
the  following  countries  will  take 
part :  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  United  Kingdom, 
and,  it  is  expected,  the  United 
States.  It  is  hoped  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  send  an  observer. 

The  United  Kingdom  so  far 
will  have  the  largest  delegation, 
six  members,  followed  by  Den¬ 
mark,  with  five  members. 

Reports  and  discussions  on 
the  following  subjects  appear 
on  the  agenda; 

Newsprint  —  MM  Van  der 
Borght  and  Burton,  Belgium; 
Conditions  of  printing,  M.  H. 
Henny,  Netherlands;  Cost  prices 
and  sale  prices — ^Mr.  Curtis- 
Willson,  United  Kingdom;  Cir¬ 
culation  and  subscriptions — M. 
Sartorius,  Switzerland;  Free¬ 
dom  of  information — M.  Bour- 
quin,  Belgium;  Relations  of  the 
International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  with  UNESCO  and  other 

associations; 

UN^CO  project  of  an  Inter- 
n«^nal  Institute  of  the  Press. 

The  Netherlands  authorities 
are  organizing  several  excur¬ 
sions  for  the  delegates,  includ¬ 
ing  a  gala  of  the  Concertege- 
bouw  of  Amsterdam  at  which 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Juliana  will 
probably  be  present 


Mme.  Alice  Chavanne  de  Dal- 
massy  (File),  Mile.  Estelle 
Lamy  (Quality),  Mile.  Paulette 
Frauss  ( France-Presse ) ,  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Berton  ( Art  et  la 
Mode),  and  Mme.  Elizabeth 
Darsey  (France  Radiodiffusion ) . 

The  new  association,  with  a 
none-too-short  title.  Associa¬ 
tion  Francaise  des  Journalistes 
Professionnels  des  Activit6s  de 
I’El^gance  et  des  Industries  de 
Creation,  was  founded  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  journalists 
who  have  to  earn  their  living 
by  their  journalistic  activities 
and  to  shut  out  the  pin-money 
writers  or  women  who  just 
break  into  the  game  for  the 
sake  of  getting  invitations  to 
the  fashion  shows. 

A  certain  number  of  foreign 
fashion  writers  are  admitted  to 
membership,  and  every  facility 
will  be  given  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  help  American  fasfhion 
writers  visiung  Paris.  Members 
number  nearly  70. 

Madame  Claude-Salvy  came 
into  the  newspaper  business  by 
way  of  the  resistance  move¬ 
ment.  During  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation  she  hid  fugitives  and 
carried  messages,  and  when  an 
editor  of  a  clandestine  paper 
was  able  at  the  time  of  the 
liberation  to  come  out  into  the 
open  and  publish  freely,  he 
asked  her  to  look  after  the 
fashion  section. 


Prouvost's  New  Weekly 
IT  WAS  by  copying  American 
methods  that  M.  Jean  Prou- 
vost’s  pre-war  Paris  Soir 
reached  a  circulation  around 
2,000,000.  Again  following 
American  methods,  M.  Prou- 
vost  has  re-entered  the  news 
field  with  a  weekly,  called 
Match.  Format  and  make  up 
are  like  those  of  Life. 


Fear  Radio  Advertising 

A  PARAGRAPH  in  a  draft  of 

h  proposed  law  governing 
broadcasting  is  causing  some 
alarm  among  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  in  France.  The  chapter  on 
receipts,  newspapers  fear,  cov¬ 
ers  an  intention  to  open  the 
door  to  radio  advertising. 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  at  Copenhagen  last  No¬ 
vember  went  on  record  as  op¬ 
posing  any  project  tending  co 
authorize  State  radios  to  broad¬ 
cast  advertising. 

It  regarded  it  as  “illegitimate 
competition  with  the  free  press 
on  the  advertising  market.” 


Tennessee  Group 
Votes  Scholarship 


Bureau  Moved 


Fadiion  Group 

FASHION  correspondents  of 
the  French  press  have  found¬ 
ed  an  association  and  appoint¬ 
ed  as  “president  d’honneur” 
Mme.  Germaine  Beaumont, 
novelist  and  journalist.  The 
president  is  Mme.  Claude-Salvy, 
of  L’Epoque  and  Les  Nouvel- 
les  Litteraires,  and  she  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mme.  Paule  Malardot 
(UAurore),  Mme.  Germaine  de 
Rouville  ( Parisien  Libiri ) , 


THE  Service  dTnformation  for 

foreign  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents  in  Paris  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  36  Avenue  >de 
Friedland  to  16  rue  Lord  Byron, 
in  the  Etoile  quarter.  Here 
foreign  journalists  working  in 
Paris  have  their  own  reading 
room  with  the  principal  news¬ 
papers  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  many  from  the  Near 
East  and  Asia. 

The  Information  Center  gives 
a  lot  of  personal  help  to  the 
visiting  foreign  journalists,  as 
well  as  to  those  stationed  in 
Paris,  who  number  some  800. 


Jackson,  Tenn.  —  The  West 
Tennessee  unit  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association  elected  Leslie 
Houston,  editor  of  the  Adams- 
ville  Appeal,  as  president  at  its 
spring  meeting  here  last  week. 
He  succeeds  Leslie  Sims,  Croc¬ 
kett  County. 

The  group  voted  $500  annual¬ 
ly  for  the  first  journalism  schol¬ 
arship  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  West  State  news¬ 
men  were  dinner  guests  of  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Stone,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sun 
Publishing  Co.,  with  Harris 
Brown,  Sun  editor,  as  toast¬ 
master. 


150  at  Ohio  Clinic 

Columbus,  O. — More  than  150 
advertising  salesmen  from  49 
Ohio  daily  newspapers  attended 
a  two-day  conference  here  last 
weekend.  The  clinic  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ohio  Select  List. 


$5,610,000 


WEEKLY  ^ 

300,000  New  York 


Sun  families  spend 
a  weekly  average  ol 
$5,610,000  in  retail 
stores  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings.  This 
is  $430, (XX)  or  8.3  %  more 
each  week  than  is  spent  by 
3(X>.000  average  New  York 
market  families. 


un 


The  Voice  of  Experience  Says 
^^Stay  with  Certifieds’’ 


To  many  a  stereotyper,  "Certified"  means  the 
mat  that  held  up  its  quality  during  war  time 
diificulies  . . .  Knowing  the  value  of  dependable, 
uniform  quality,  they  rely  on  Certified,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CEtTIFIfD  OtY  MAT  COaPOtATION,  9  tockafellM  Plaza.  Dopt.  P,  N*w  York  20.  N  V. 


PETER  EDSON 


winner  of  this  year’s  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Award  foi 
excellence  in  Washington 
reporting. 


**Washingrton  News  Note¬ 
book”  is  a  new  once-a- 
week  feature  of  Peter 
Edson’s  widely-published 
Washington  Column. . . . 
A  double-size  selection  of 
short,  snappy  news  para¬ 
graphs  of  proven  reader- 
sliip  .  .  .  little  stories 
about  big  people  . . .  high¬ 
lights  of  the  week  in 
Washington.  ...  A  spe¬ 
cial  weekend  attraction 
for  Saturday,  Sunday  or 
Monday  editions. 


PETER  EDSON’S 
‘‘IVashington  New* 
Notebook”  is  another 
bonus  feature  in  the 
Big  BASIC  Buy  for 
America’s  newspapers- 


NEA  SERVICE 

J  200  West  Third  St 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

Sixty-fifth  Anniversary  Number,  April  23 

— last-minute  forms  for  which  close  on  Wednesday,  April  20 

A.P.  and  A.N.P.A.  Extra,  April  28 

— last-minute  forms  for  which  close  on  Wednesday,  April  27 

A.P.  and  A.N.P.A.  Final,  April  30 

— last-minute  forms  for  which  close  on  Wednesday,  April  27 

Three  Service  Numbers  in  which  will  be  duly  chronicled  the  news  of 
these  Annual  get-together  meetings  of  the  Great  and.  Near  Great  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

If  you  have  not  made  a  reservation  for  display  advertising  copy  for 
your  paper,  may  we  not  suggest  that  you  wire  at  once  and  follow 
through  promptly  with  copy. 

These  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  have  long  life  and  keen  reader 
interest,  and  are  mighty  good  advertising  mediums  for  dominant 
dailies. 

Circulation  last  week  largest  in  our  history — run  was  18,900. 

In  the  past  five  years,  paid  circulation  has  increased  5,000  copies 
a  week. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Spot  Newspaper  of  Newspaper  and  National  Advertising  Fields 

1700  Times  Tower  Building,  42d  and  Broadway 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-3052  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Papers  Told  to  Attend 
To  Community  Duties 


GREENCASTLE,  Ind— William 

H.  Grimes,  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  April 
7  whether  news¬ 
papers  are  not 
neglecting  their 
community  du¬ 
ties.  He  spoke 
at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  under 
the  sponsorship 
of  the  Kenneth 
C.  Hogate  Foun¬ 
dation  and  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi. 

Referring  first 
to  the  inaccurate  Grimea 
election  fore¬ 
casts,  Mr.  Grimes  declared: 

•‘I  will  venture  the  guess  that 
if  as  many  as  a  dozen  newspa¬ 
pers  in  key  states  had  made  a 
real  effort  to  find  the  sentiment 
of  their  communities  and  if  they 
had  reported  what  they  found, 
they  would  have  inspired  many 
times  a  dozen  other  papers  to 
bestir  themselves  and  find  out 
what  was  going  on.  Then  we 
might  not  have  looked  as  silly 
as  we  looked  on  November  3 
and  as  we  still  look.” 

Mr.  Grimes  continued: 

“Take  a  leisurely  Journey 
across  country  and  buy  the  news¬ 
papers  at  each  stop.  Spread  the 
newspapers  before  you.  From 
the  news  and  editorial  content, 


it  will  be  hard  to  tell  what  news¬ 
paper  was  printed  in  what  town. 
They  will  be  playing  the  same 
press  association  stories.  They 
will  have  the  same  comics  and 
they  will  have  the  same  column¬ 
ists.  Not  always,  but  in  many 
cases  the  local  stories  are  slop¬ 
pily  written  and  ill-organized; 
very  often  the  contrast  in  work¬ 
manship  between  them  and  the 
wire  news  is  not  favorable. 

"On  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
we  frequently  write  a  story 
about  the  state  of  an  industry. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  that 
some  newspaper  in  a  town  which 
is  the  center  of  that  industry 
wants  to  reprint  the  story.  That 
seems  to  me  an  upside  down  sit¬ 
uation.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
ought  to  look  to  that  newspa¬ 
per  for  news  of  that  community 
and  not  vice  versa. 

"The  newspaper  which  is 
alone  in  its  community  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  target  for  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that 
something  pretty  horrible  is  hap¬ 
pening.  I  suppose  there  are  pub¬ 
lishers  who  keenly  realize  the 
power  and  prestige  that  may  at¬ 
tach  to  such  position.  But  I 
think  most  of  them  realize  their 
vulnerability  and  so  they  buy 
columnists  of  varying  shades  of 
opinion  and  their  editorials  walk 
down  the  middle  of  the  road.  I 
am  sure  that  some  of  them  fail 
to  realize  the  reai  danger  of 


their  monopoly  position  and  that 
is  that  they  have  no  competition 
in  their  k>cal  field;  there  is  no 
one  to  scoop  them. 

Tired  and  Dispirited 

*T  was  in  a  one  newspaper 
town  not  long  ago  I  found  some 
lively  and  ambitious  young  men 
who  once  worked  for  the  local 
paper  but  were  not  working 
there  now.  They  had  gone  to  be 
advertising  and  publicity  men 
in  various  industrial  plants.  The 
tired  and  dispirited  remained  in 
the  newsroom. 

“I  have  heard  it  stated  in  so 
many  words  that  it  is  a  mistake 
for  a  newspaper  to  seek  first- 
class  talent.  I  was  told  these  am¬ 
bitious  and  imaginative  fellows 
wander  off  to  larger  fields  and 
thus  give  the  executives  a  head¬ 
ache,  but  the  second  raters  stay 
put.  It  seemed  hardly  worth¬ 
while  to  suggest  that  there  were 
ways  to  hold  the  imaginative 
and  ambitious. 

“It  is  very  likely  that  by 
this  time  I  have  successfully 
created  the  impression  that  here 
is  a  supercilious  fellow  from 
New  York  who  is  patronizing 
the  benighted  folk  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.  I  hope  not.  I  know  too 
many  fine  and  able  craftsmen 
who  are  not  an  hour’s  journey 
from  where  I  stand  and  I  would 
not  care  to  compete  against  them 
on  a  story  at  the  copydesk  or  at 
the  make-up  bank. 

Excellent  Yet  Still  Poor 

"Neither  am  I  saying  that  any 
newspaper  should  ever  forget 
that  this  is  a  big  world  and  that 
a  great  many  things  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  are  taking  place  in  every 


part  of  it  and  that  what  takes 
place  3,000  miles  away  may  have 
an  immediate  impact  here. 

“Most  decidedly  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  should  fail 
to  demand  better  and  more  in¬ 
terpretative  reporting  of  na¬ 
tional  arul  international  affairs. 

“What  I  do  say  is  that  a  new^ 
paper  which  fails  to  serve  its 
community  in  its  community 
life,  which  fails  to  understand  I 
the  news  of  its  community  and 
which  fails  to  refiect  the  com-  I 
munity’s  characteristics,  can  be 
excellent  in  all  other  respects 
and  still  be  a  poor  newspaper.” 

■ 

316  Pages  in  6  Days, 
Buffalo  News  Record 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Bufalo 
Evening  News  set  a  new  record 
in  the  six-day  period,  April  4^, 
in  publishing  316  pages,  Ernest 
D.  Anderson,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  reports. 

Monday’s  paper  contained  36 
pages,  Tuesday’s  42  pages, 
Wednesday’s  84  pages,  Thurs¬ 
day’s  60  pages,  Friday’s  68  pages  ' 
and  Saturday’s  26  pages.  The  84- 
page  Wednesday  paper  was 
equalled  only  twice  before  in 
pre-Christmas  editions  last  year.  , 

Total  advertising  linage  for 
the  week  was  549,580,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  155,092  lines  over  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  advertising  linage  of  the 
News  showed  a  gain  of  more 
than  20%  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  a  year  ago,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  1948  the  News 
had  the  largest  linage  in  its  his¬ 
tory — over  20,000,000  lines. 


SAY,  VDURE  THE  TOUGHEST  EDITOR 
ON  WHOM  I  HAVE  TO  CALL/ 


FOR  TWO  WHOLE  YEARS,  BY  GOLLY, 
YOU  HA/E  BOUGHT  NO  STRIPS  AT  ALU 


I  CJ*  Lf  CJ  I  ^  ^ 


BUT  here's  a  daily  COMIC  STRIP  | 

FOR  WHICH  I  THINK  YOU'LL  FAa- 


. . 

THKH  DAYS  ARS  60NE 
FOREVER/ 


Slight  exaggeration!... 

maybe! . . .  but  the  poetic  license  is  backed 
by  the  more  than  twenty  major  newspapers 
that  have  added  AI  Posen’s  Rhymin’  Time 
in  the  few  months  since  it  was  first  offered 
. . .  which  should  be  evidence  enough  that 
this  bright,  new  (laily  strip  rates  room  on 
any  feature  list  . . .  can  increase  interest — 
and  readership — any  page,  any  paper,  any 
place!  Ask  about  availability  in  your  area 
. . .  before  it’s  too  late! 


Chicmo  Tribune 
^iiraYoRK  News 


IRC. 

»«WS  MMUMNO,  Veck  17 
TMMINE  TOWB,  Chkoso  n 
M.  Sion,  Monogw 
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Electronic  Fire  Control  Systems 

that  locate,  track  and  fire  against  enemy 
aircraft  (providing  electronic  “brains 
and  muscles”  for  aerial  gunnery)  are 
among  startling  new  Martin  develop¬ 
ments.  During  World  War  II  the 
company  was  the  largest  designer  and 
builder  of  power-operated  gun  turrets. 
With  today’s  high  speeds  bringing  new 
problems  of  fire  control,  Martin  engi¬ 
neers  are  retaining  this  leadership. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Exploring  the  Unknown  ...  in  rocketry,  pilotless  aircraft  and  guided  missiles 
...  is  the  important  job  of  an  able  group  of  mathematicians,  physicists,  electronic, 
metallurgical  and  aeronautical  engineers  at  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  concepts  of  electronic  guidance,  instrumentation  and  navigation  .  .  .  delicate 
servo-mechanisms . . .  spectacular  power 
plants  and  powerful  new  fuels  .  .  .  are 
their  breath-taking  tools. 

In  an  age  when  control  of  the  air  is  vital 
to  national  security,  Martin  research 
once  again  leads  the  way  .  .  .  with  the 
greatest  advances  on  the  most  varied 
combination  of  top-level  projects  yet 
undertaken  ...  in  this  dramatic  new 
phase  of  flight. 


Up,  Up,  Up  >  .  *  Viking  rockets  (fin 
section  and  scale  model  shown  here) 
will  soon  go  up  nearly  200  miles  into 
the  Ionosphere  and  telemeter  invaluable 
research  information  back  to  the  ground. 
Longer  but  thinner  than  the  famous 
German  V-2  rocket,  the  Viking  will  go 
many  miles  beyond  its  predecessor, 
reach  a  maximum  speed  of  8,ocxd  ft.  per 
second.  It  is  scheduled  now  for  firing  at 
the  government’s  secret  testing  grounds. 


w  JEIDCDJEBT 


V  'HtptndakU  Aircrajt 


BmiUen 


High  Lights  •  •  .  Meteors  flame  and 
burn  up.  Fierce,  blistering  heat  is  sand¬ 
wiched  between  layers  of  bitter,  biting 
cold.  Great  auroras  throw  flickering 
light.  That’s  the  Ionosphere,  Earth’s  last 
outpost  before  inter-stellar  space,  which 
Martin-built  Navy  Vikings  are  designed 
to  explore!  .  .  .  Tremendous  speeds  are 
necessary  for  a  spaceship  successfully  to 
escape  planetary  gravitational  pull. 

These  escape  velocities  differ  with  the 
size  of  each  planet.  A  speed  of  25,000 
m.p.h.  is  required  for  a  rocket  to  escape 
from  the  Earth’s  gravitational  pull, 
while  only  5,300  m.p.h.  is  needed  to 
escape  the  Moon.  Once  into  space  the 
rocket  would  coast  to  its  destination. . . . 

A  fuel  possessing  great  power  in  relative¬ 
ly  small  quantities  is  a  must  for  inter¬ 
stellar  travel.  Presently  available  rocket 
fuels  would  need  a  spaceship  far  bigger 
than  the  ^ueen  Mary! 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  16.  1949 


Pilotless  Aircraft  •  •  •  Propelled  by  an  engine  without  moving  parts,  tracked  by 
radar,  piloted  by  remote  control,  Martin  Gorgon  IVs  have  made  the  longest  flights 
ever  achieved  by  pilotless  aircraft  powered  with  ram-jet  engines.  They  are  built  for 
Navy  propulsion  research  and  are  lowered  automatically  by  parachute  when  their 
fuel  is  exhausted.  They  climb,  dive  and  bank  on  receiving  electronic  impulses  from 
their  ground  operator.  Another  Martin  production  project,  still  in  the  restricted 
category,  is  expected  to  provide  the  .Air  Force  with  an  important  step  forward  in 
missiles  vital  to  national  defense. 


Pk»tt  nmrttty  Tht  Fsrm  Qmmltrh 
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FLOWING- 

BACK 

Builds  for  the  future! 


It’s  a  Wise  Fanner  (or  Oil  Company) 
who  heeds  this  Truth! 


During  1948,  Socony-Vacuum 
plowed  back  $201,000,000  into  its 
business  .  .  .  $68,000,000  more  than 
the  Company’s  net  income  for  the  year. 

This  money  is  providing  a  contin¬ 
uous  source  of  crude  oil  supply,  new 
refining  facilities,  additional  pipelines, 
tankers,  new  research  facilities,  ex¬ 
panded  warehouses,  storage  plants,  etc. 

And  the  American  Public  will  benefit: 

. .  not  only  in  increased  supply  of 
finest  quality  petroleum  products  to 
meet  today’s  unprecedented  demand, 
growing  new  needs  and  uses  for  oil 

. .  but  also  through  employment,  new 


jobs  for  thousands  of  workers 

. .  and  through  helping  to  build  a 
stronger  Industry,  increased  oil 
potential  for  National  Security! 

For  a  great  part  of  America’s  strength 
is  the  strength  of  her  Industries— and 
none  is  more  important  than  Petroleum. 

As  the  Nation  builds  for  a  contin¬ 
ually  higher  standard  of  living— for 
stability  of  employment — for  peace 
and  security — so  must  its  industries 
build  for  the  future! 

Socony-Vacuum  has  planned  and  is 
carrying  out  just  such  a  program— by 
“plowing  back.’’ 


The  Sign  the  Nation  Knows^ 

Builds 

As  the  Nation  Grows! 

SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

and  Affiliates:  magnolia  petroleum  company,  general  petroleum  corporation 
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UN  PROPOSALS 

UP  UNTIL  now  it  has  not  been  too  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  United  Nations  to  defeat 
Soviet  proposals  on  “freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion”  because  most  of  the  non-totalitarian 
countries  have  increasingly  realized  they 
look  only  toward  complete  control  of  in¬ 
formation  as  practiced  in  Russia. 

However,  there  has  developed  at  UN  a 
group  of  so-called  “middle  states,”  not  nec¬ 
essarily  in  the  Soviet  sphere,  which  favor 
governmental  controls  over  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  to  some  degree.  These  states 
have  offered  amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  Gathering  and  International 
Transmission  of  News  which  would  in¬ 
fringe  freedom  of  information  just  as  se¬ 
riously  as  any  previous  Soviet  proposals. 
But  they  are  more  dangerous  to  the  U,  S. 
press  and  to  any  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  UN  because  they  are  not 
tarred  with  the  Soviet  brush,  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  press  freedom,  aside  from  the 
U.  S.  delegates,  are  not  as  quick  to  see  the 
dangers. 

Such  amendments  are  those  presented  to 
the  UN  by  the  Mexican  delegation. 

The  U.  S.  Convention  adopted  by  the 
Geneva  Conference  last  year  provided  the 
right  to  censor  dispatches  leaving  a  coim- 
try  on  the  grounds  of  “national  military 
security.”  Subsequently,  a  committee  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  modified 
that  by  deleting  the  word  “military”  giv¬ 
ing  signatory  nations  the  right  of  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  broad  ground  of  “national  se¬ 
curity.” 

Now,  the  Mexicans  propose  to  add  a  fur¬ 
ther  reference  to  national  “prestige”  and 
“dignity” — transmission  of  dispatches  then 
would  be  subject  to  censorship  for  reasons 
of  national  security,  which  might  cover 
any  contingency,  or  whenever  national 
dignity  or  prestige  were  Involved. 

The  Mexicans  further  propose  to  make 
the  right  of  correction  completely  compul¬ 
sory.  The  French  in  G«teva  sponsored  a 
Convention  providing  for  an  official  right 
of  correction  whereby  a  nation  may  submit 
its  own  facts  to  another  state  where  an  al¬ 
leged  false  report  has  been  published.  The 
latter  would  merely  be  obliged  to  make 
this  version  available  to  the  information 
agencies.  Tlie  Mexican  delegation  would 
make  publication  of  this  correction  of  an 
erroneous  story,  real  or  imagined,  compul¬ 
sory:  “Information  agencies  and  corres¬ 
pondents  benefltting  by  this  Convention 
shall  be  required  to  accept,  distribute  and 
publish  any  corrections  requested  by  the 
government  concerned.” 

What  a  field  day  for  the  propagandists! 
The  Kremlin  could  force  the  press  of  the 
world  to  print  its  own  version  of  every 
incident,  under  this  provision.  What  Goeb- 
bels  could  have  done  with  that  one! 

There  is  little  danger  of  the  U.  S.  ac¬ 
cepting  these  proposals.  However,  if  they 
are  adopted  over  U.  S.  opposition  the  UN 
action  would  in  effect  make  them  inter¬ 
national  law  which  would  blight  freedom 
of  information  for  years  to  come.  The 
U.  S.  press  may  not  be  effected  within  its 
own  national  boundaries  but  its  efforts  to 
rei>ort  the  news  of  the  world  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  would  be  seriously  curtailed. 


For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.-St.  John,  HI;  16. 


ASNE  AND  STUDY  mEA 

THREE  weeks  ago  a  Panel  of  four  educa¬ 
tors  and  five  newspapermen  sponsored 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  met  in  New  York  to 
discuss  the  performance  of  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  informally  recom¬ 
mended  a  “joint  appraisal  of  the  self-im¬ 
provement  possibilities  of  newspapers 
through  studies  of  specific  problems.” 

At  that  time  it  was  revealed  that  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  this  kind  may  be  brought  before 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  April  21-23. 

Because  of  misinterpretation  in  some 
quarters  of  the  whole  idea  and  purpose  of 
the  E  &  P  Panel  suggestions,  we  think  it  is 
necessary  to  clarify  the  suggestion  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  soon  come  to 
consider  it. 

1.  The  proposal  in  no  way  includes  an 
overriding  body  of  newspapermen,  lay¬ 
men,  educators,  or  anyone,  that  would  set 
itself  up  as  judge  and  jury  over  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  panel  did  not  constitute  Itself 
as  a  grand  jury  to  pass  on  the  performance 
and  morals  of  any  newspapers. 

2.  The  Panel  recognized  that  economic 
problems  and  the  need  for  survival  play 
a  large  role  in  newspaper  performance.  It 
also  recognized  the  fundamental  precept 
that  newspapers  of  all  calibers  have  a 
right  to  publish. 

3.  The  Panel  did  acknowledge  that  im¬ 
provement  in  the  daily  performance  of 
newspapers  would  come  most  readily  and 
most  beneficially  from  pressures  within  the 
newspaper  craft.  It  was  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  the  Panel  suggested  the 
“studies  for  self-improvement.” 

We  respectfully  submit  to  the  members 
of  ASNE  that  studies  of  this  kind  would 
have  a  two-fold  purpose:  they  would  re¬ 
veal  to  editors  areas  of  coverage,  tech¬ 
niques  and  methods  where  they  now  excell 
and  where  they  are  inefficient,  pointing  the 
way  to  improvements:  they  would  help 
to  educate  newspaper  readers,  the  public, 
on  newspaper  problems,  which  they  now 
know  nothing  about,  leading  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  press. 

We  believe  that  an  effort  of  this  kind 
under  the  guidance,  or  with  the -expressed 
interest  and  approval,  of  ASNE  in  the  long 
run  would  end  the  thoughtless  and  carping 
criticism  of  newspapers  by  people  who 
generally  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 


TIME  TO  CONVENE 

ANNUAL  CONVENTIONS  of  newspaper 
executives  in  the  next  two  weeks— 
“ANPA  Week”  has  been  stretched  out  this 
year  —  are  of  greater  importance  to  the 
business  than  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time.  Problems  which  will  be  discussed 
in  formal  programs  and  in  man-to-man 
talks  are  not  strictly  new,  but  solution 
of  them  is  more  pressing. 

The  Buyer’s  Market  and  Television’s 
tapping  of  the  advertising  till  will  be  of 
primary  concern  to  the  linage  builders, 
while  publishers  and  business  managers 
wrestle  with  the  costs  of  production  and 
exchange  views  on  how  to  maintain  a  good 
product  and  still  make  a  profit. 

Newsprint — the  lack  of  it,  at  least — ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  subject  of  recollection.  Use 
of  it — in  view  of  its  cost — is  a  more  urgent 
topic.  With  paper  supply  a  minor  consid¬ 
eration,  there  will  be  more  time  for  give- 
and-take  of  ideas  on  advertising  rates, 
business  management,  circulation  practices, 
and  editorial  responsibility.  And  that’s 
more  in  line  with  the  original  purpose  of 
the  associations  which  have  been  formed 
down  through  the  years  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

The  various  groups  are  far  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  entire  newspaper  business 
than  ever,  and  never  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  inspiriting  fellowship 
among  men  whose  common  aim  is  Public 
Service. 

Editor  &  Publisher  salutes:  The  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  members  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  and  many  affiliated  groups. 

SANITY  IN  ADVERTISING 

ORCHIDS  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  especially  its  leaders,  for  their  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  problems  of 
maintaining  standards  now  facing  their 
craft  in  a  buyer’s  market.  They  see  the 
temptations  for  sharp  practices,  unethical 
techniques,  bad  taste  in  copy,  anything  to 
sell  goods  in  a  period  when  sales  are  going 
to  be  harder  to  make.  And  they  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  police  their  own  ranks  rather  than 
wait  for  the  inevitable  demand  for  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation. 

“If  the  public  loses  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising,  the  voice  of  business,  business  may 
well  lose  its  franchise  with  the  public," 
Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy  warned.  “Its 
words  are  the  words  of  business — and  the 
words  had  better  be  right!” 

Mr.  Brophy  might  have  said  also  that  if 
advertising  falls  into  disrepute  because  of 
the  shortsightedness  of  its  practitioners 
then  all  advertising  media  will  also  suffer. 
Their  fortunes  rise  and  fall  together. 

Newspapers  can  be  of  great  service  to 
the  advertising  profession,  and  vice  versa, 
if  they  will  cooperate  with  the  4-A’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  good  taste  in  advertising.  Credit 
will  be  reflected  on  advertisers,  agencies 
and  media  alike  if  through  mutual  co¬ 
operation  the  pitfalls  can  be  avoided. 
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FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  east  4?  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17  N  Y 


Duane  Burleigh  has  resigned  Jean  Callahan  has  been 
as  promotion  manager  of  the  upped  from  salesman  to  adver- 
Yakima  ( Wash. )  Herald  and  tising  sales  manager  of  thePort- 
Republic,  and  plans  to  enter  the  land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  a  va- 
advertising  field  in  California,  cancy  since  last  year. 

He  was  once  manager  of  the  Joseph  Brady,  formerly  with 
Texas  Manufacturers  Associa-  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt,  heads 
tion.  and  a  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-  the  firm  of  J.  R.  Brady  Asso- 
Herald  staffer.  ciates,  which  has  been  appointed 

Bill  Babb  and  Roger  Reeve,  to  handle  the  Daily  News’  mar- 
recent  graduates  of  the  Univer-  keting  and  research.  Thomas  A. 
sity  of  New  Mexico,  have  joined  Lowery,  former  director  of  re- 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Santa  search  and  advertising  promo- 

tion,  died  this  week,  a  few  days 
after  his  retirement. 

Jack  G.  Hamill  has  replaced 

_  James  Rose  as  Albion  (Mich.) 

and  Evening  Recorder  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Hamill  had  been 
with  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times.  Mr.  Rose  resigned  to 
enter  the  real  estate  business. 

Charles  R.  Field,  assistant 
credit  manager,  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
a  captain  in  the  29th  Infantry, 
jj-g  Virginia  National  Guard. 

Felix  M.  Bryan,  who  pre¬ 
viously  was  classifi^  ad  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News  and  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution,  has  been  named  CAM  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald. 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  assistant 
business  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  was  honored  at  a  party 
by  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
March  25. 

James  H.  Righter,  who  has 
been  with  the 
— Buffalo  (N,  Y.) 

>  Evening  News 

business  office 
since  1946,  has 
^  wPl  been  named  as- 

“  *1^  sistant  business 

J"  *  manager.  He  is 

a  member  of 
the  New  York 
-  State  Publish- 

ers  Association’s 
purchase  and 
supply  commit¬ 
tee  and  safety 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCOHMICK. 

Chicago  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  will  discuss  his  recent 
airplane  trip  to  South  America 
April  13  at  a  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  luncheon  in 
observance  of  Pan-American 

^JKSE  H.  JONES,  publisher  of  M.)  New  Mexican. 

the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Leonard  J.  Schultz,  promo- 
was  host  at  a  luncheon  for  Ar-  tjon  and  research  director  of 
ihur  Krock  of  the  New  York  the  Branham  Co.,  publishers] 
Times  on  the  latter’s  return  representatives,  Chicago,  i — 
from  a  seven-day  tour  of  Mex-  Mrs.  Schultz  announce  the  adop- 
jjg  tion  of  a  baby  boy. 

Farris  Block,  editor  of  the  R.  C.  Furman,  Des  Moines 

Athens  (Tex.)  Daily  Review,  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  cir- 
bas  resigned  to  become  editor  ^culation  department  agency  di- 
of  the  Nederland  Publishing  Co.  'vision  manager,  suffered  a  heart 

Nugent  E.  Brown,  editor  of  attack  recently  while  in  Chi- 
the  Memphis  (Tex.)  Democrat  cago.  He  was  taken  to  Wesley 
tor  the  last  six  months,  has  re-  Memorial  Hospital,  where 
signed  to  be  agricultural  editor  will  remain  at  least  a  month, 
of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Times.  Jeanette  Midgorden,  Des 

He  has  been  succeeded  by  A.  H.  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Wheeler,  former  owner  of  the  credit  department,  has  been 

Arlington  (Tex.)  Citizen.  elected  sixth  district  director  of 

CoL.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  pub-  the  National  Retail  Credit  Asso- 
llchor  fit  the  Anniston  Star,  and  Ciatlon. 


THE  FAMILY 
SCRAPBOOK 


by  Dr.  Ernest  G.  Osborne 

•  Simple  Solutions  to 
Perplexing  Child- 
Training  Problems 


Good  Intentions  Are 
Most  Important 

Suzanne,  barely  three,  has  been 
suspiciously  quiet  in  the  bathroom. 
When  her  mother  looks  in  to  see 
what  is  happening,  a  full  tube  of 
toothpaste  has  been  smeared  on 
mirror,  wash  basin,  wails  and  floor. 
What  would  you  do  were  you  in  the 
mother’s  place? 

Probably  one’s  first  inclination  is 
to  punish,  to  make  clear  that  this  is 
“bad.”  But  what  were  Suzanne’s 
intentions?  It  is  likely  that  she  was 
trying  to  clean  up  as  she  had  seen 
mother  do.  Added  to  this  is  the 
probability  that  the  squeezing  was 
fun  and  the  "work”  in  spreading 
the  paste  around  very  satisfying. 

To  be  sure,  Suzanne  must  be 
helped  to  learn  what  is  appropriate 
in  cleaning  up.  But  should  she  be 
punished  for  her  attempt?  It  would 
seem  wise  immediately  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  interest  and  begin 
the  first  step  of  teaching  her  how 
to  clean  properly. 

You  may  feel  this  is  too  much 
trouble  in  such  an  approach  and 
the  simpler  way  of  scolding  or 
spanking  would  be  a  better  method. 
But  if  we  want  children  to  get  sat¬ 
isfaction  out  of  helping,  and  feel 
that  they  can  expect  fair  treatment 
from  others,  a  positive  approach, 
such  as  the  one  suggested,  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

I®  im.  by  Pnltod  Fetture  8yn<Ue»t«.  Inc.I 


Righter 
*  groups. 

John  P.  Cunnlngham  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  New 
York  ad  sales  staff  of  News¬ 
week  magazine.  Before  joining 
Newsweek  seven  years  ago,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
Times  Chicago  office. 


RICHARD  E.  VALENTINE,  one¬ 
time  International  News  Serv" 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


For  Release 
7  Times  Weekly 


GREAT  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

CARLISLE  SHOEMAKER 


Wire  for  rates  and 
torritories  TODAY! 


Now,  both  thoM  top-flight  e«rtoont(t$  or*  avoiUblo  through 
tha  Ragistar  t  TrIbuna  Syndicata.  Eithar  or  both  may  ba  opan  In 
your  tarritory.  If  $o,  DO  phona  or  wira  for  samplas  and  tarmsi 
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SOME  COMMENT  ON  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PANEL  ON  THE  PRESS 


Suggests  Study 
On  Labor  News 

To  the  Editor: 

The  report  of  the  E  &  P  panel 
on  self-criticism  of  newspapers 
in  the  March  26  issue  of  Editor 
&  Crusher  proved  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  me.  I  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  develops  from 
this  study. 

As  you  no  doubt  have  heard 
many  times,  one  segment  of  the 
public  that  claims  to  receive  an 
unfair  deal  from  the  general  run 
of  newspapers  is  organized  la¬ 
bor.  As  a  man  who  has  spent 
ten  years  in  daily  newspaper 
work  and  two  years  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  labor  unions,  I’m  afraid 
I  must  say  that  I  think  organized 
labor  has  received  much  less 
than  fair  coverage  by  most  daily 
newspapers. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this 
letter  is  to  suggest  that  in  any 
studies  your  group  may  make 
of  newspapers,  you  by  all  means 
include  a  study  of  the  handling 
of  labor  news. 

I  can  tell  you  in  all  sincerity 
that  the  average  member  of  this 
union  simply  does  not  trust  his 
daily  newspaper.  He  has,  within 
his  own  experience,  seen  labor 
news  mishandled  by  the  press. 
Having  seen  this,  he  distrusts 
the  other  phases  of  newspaper 
reporting  as  well. 

In  considering  the  handling  of 
labor  news  by  the  general  press, 

I  believe  you  should  ask  two 
questions. 

Fint,  and  most  important, 
does  the  newspaper  give  ade¬ 
quate  space  to  union  activities 
other  than  strikes  or  threatened 
strikes? 

There  are  15,000,000  union 
men  in  this  country.  Their  ac¬ 
tivities  deserve  a  place  in  the 
news.  Their  peaceful  activities, 
as  well  as  their  strikes,  should 
be  reported  in  detail.  The  busi¬ 
ness  page  tells  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  commerce 
and  industry.  Why  shouldn’t  a 
labor  page  tell  of  new  contracts 
signed,  new  union  officers  elect¬ 
ed,  et  cetera  ad  infinitum? 

Second,  does  the  newspaper 
give  a  fair  proportion  of  space 
to  the  union’s  viewpoint,  or  does 
it  concentrate  on  scattered  in¬ 
cidents  of  violence,  scare-stories 
about  consumer  shortages  which 
may  be  caused  by  certain 
strikes,  scare-stories  about  the 
wage-price  spiral? 

I  know  that  the  editors  have 
answers  to  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  They  will  say,  and  right¬ 
ly,  that  they  don’t  get  proper  co¬ 
operation  from  many  union  of¬ 
ficials,  particularly  on  the  local 
level.  ’That,  regrettably,  is  true. 

But  I  think  that  situation  can  be 
cured  if  both  the  editors  and 
the  more  intelligent  union  lead¬ 
ers  will  go  a  little  past  the  half¬ 
way  mark  in  establishing  friend¬ 
ly  relations. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  believe  a 
single  step  can  be  taken  by  large 
newspapers  which  wili  eliminate 
much  of  the  trouble.  ’That  is 
simply  for  each  newspaper  to  as¬ 
sign  one  capable  reporter  to  the 
labor  beat.  This  reporter  should 
be  well-versed  in  union  activi¬ 
ties — for  much  union  business  is 
carried  on  in  a  trade  jargon  that  9 


the  average  layman  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.  This  reporter,  while 
objective,  might  be  mildly  pro- 
labor.  After  all,  the  busine;^ 
page  editor  usually  is  pro-busi¬ 
ness.  I  never  see  stories  on  the 
business  pages  revealing  the  oc¬ 
casional  scandals  which  arise  in 
the  business  world.  No,  the  busi¬ 
ness  page  usually  is  all  flowers 
and  perfume  for  the  men  of 
management.  Shouldn’t  15,000,- 
000  union  men  expect  as  much? 

The  hiring  of  specialists  in 
labor  news,  plus  a  fresh  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  editors  to  be 
honest  with  labor  news,  is  all 
that  I  can  suggest  toward  self- 
improvement  of  newspapers 
from  the  union  standpoint. 

Ray  Davidson, 
Publicity  Director 
Oil  Workers  International 
Union  (CIO) 

Denver,  Colo. 

Required  Reading 

To  the  Editor: 

Hearty  congratulations  on 
March  18  meeting,  and  on  its 
very  fuli  coverage  in  the  March 
26  issue.  You  have  taken  the 
leadership  in  an  important  proj¬ 
ect.  You  are  carrying  on  con¬ 
structively  in  the  flne  tradition 
of  Marlen  Pew.  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  be  results  worthy  of 
the  time  and  the  effort  and 
thought  that  you  have  put  into 
the  subject.  We  are  requiring 
our  seniors  to  read  the  full  re¬ 
port. 

A.  Gayle  Waldrop, 
College  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Colorado. 


Future  Studies 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  story  of  the  meeting  of  the 
E  &  P  Panel  on  the  Press.  It 
certainly  sounds  most  encourag¬ 
ing  that  down  to  earth  steps 
were  outlined  which  may  lead 
to  a  strengthening  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  in  these  days  when 
that  strengthening  is  so  vital. 

Certainly  the  right  to  express, 
to  criticize,  to  comment  is  a 
basic  right  of  the  people  in  a 
democracy.  Without  it  they  do 
not  long  have  democracy,  with 
it  they  do  have  democracy  un¬ 
der  no  matter  what  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  this  right  which 
is  guaranteed  to  the  people  by 
the  Constitution  and  which  the 
press  (in  its  broadest  sense)  has 
been  given  a  freedom  to  carry; 
out.  As  long  as  the  press  uses 
its  freedom  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended  ond  the 


WHY? 

...do  the  Big-Money 
Space-buyers  at  the 
top  agencies  read 
E&P? 
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people  are  aware  it  does  so,  I  do 
not  believe  any  people,  certainly 
not  the  American  people  will  see 
this  freedom  taken  away  from 
the  press. 

I  gather  you  plan  to  include  in 
the  series  of  studies  proposed 
by  your  panel,  examples  of  in¬ 
stances  where  the  press  has 
made  a  contribution  to  its  com¬ 
munity  because  it  had  this  free¬ 
dom,  and  because  it  used  the 
freedom  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended.  So  far  so 
good.  I  propose  three  additional 
points. 

First,  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  search  out  and  get  a  com¬ 
plete  case  history  of  outstand¬ 
ing  instances  of  newspapers, 
which  have  accomplished  im- , 
provements  or  corrected  injus¬ 
tices  by  using  the  right  to  criti¬ 
cize,  by  using,  that  is,  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  for  the  public 
good,  and  which  corrected  situa¬ 
tions  the  press  would  not  have 
been  able  to  expose  if  it  did  not 
have  this  freedom. 

Second,  that  these  case  his¬ 
tories  each  be  written  up  in  the 
form  of  a  full  page  ad.  (Some¬ 
thing  like  the  old  ads  the 
Scripps  papers  got  out  about 
twenty  years  ago  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  etc.  One  I  remember  was 
entitled  “I  won’t  kill  my  cow 
for  an  editor”  and  dramatized 
the  efforts  of  one  paper  to  elimi¬ 
nate  tubercular  cows  from  the 
dairy  herds  supplying  the  city). 

Third,  that  newspapers  (and 
maybe  magazines  and  radio, 
eventually  K  give  publicity  to 
these  stories. 

I  believe  if  this  were  done, 
you  would  accomplish  two 
things.  1.  The  public  would  be 
made  aware  of  what  the  press 
was  actually  doing.  Unless  and 
until  the  public  is  sold  that  it  is 
to  their  interest  that  the  press 
have  this  freedom  we  cannot  be 
sure  it  will  continue. 

2.  While  the  publication  of 
these  stories  may  inspire  some 
publishers  to  do  things  they 
might  not  otherwise  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  great  value  is  that  the 
public  may  ask  itself  whether 
their  home  town  paper  is  doing 
these  things.  It  will  establish 
a  standard  in  the  public  mind 
of  what  can  and  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  newspaper.  This  pub¬ 


lic  reaction  is  the  nearest  you 
can  ever  come  to  discipline  of 
the  press. 

J.  Noel  Macy, 
Washington,  D.  c. 

Congratulations 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  reading  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  issue  of  March  26  in 
which  appear  the  transcripts  of 
Panel  on  the  Press.  For  what¬ 
ever  it  is  worth:  I  have  never 
seen  a  clearer,  more  measured 
and  honest  discussion  of  our  pa¬ 
pers,  and  to  my  mind  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  performed  a  re¬ 
markable  service  which  surely 
everyone  must  hope  can  be  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  choice  of  persons  for  the 
Panel  was  especially  happy. 

Keen  Rafferty, 
Division  of  Journalism, 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

Reprints  Requested 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wonder  whether  you  con¬ 
template  reprinting  the  material 
on  the  Panel  of  the  Press. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  ma¬ 
terial,  made  available  for  each 
student  in  a  booklet  or  pamph¬ 
let,  would  make  an  admirable 
supplement  to  the  Hutchins 
findings. 

Paul  Goxnj), 
Journalism  Dept., 

Long  Island  University. 

(A  limited  number  of  reprints 
of  the  E  &  P  Panel  report,  March 
26  issue,  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest. — Ed. ) 
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PETHLEHEM 

STEEL 


—  BETHLEHEM’S  RATED  ANNUAL  — 
STEELMAKING  CAPACITY  (NET  TONS) 


COMPARED  WITH  PRODUCTION 


1905  -  1949 


1949 

1905  1910  1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  1950 


The  Margin  in  Steel  Capacity 


During  most  of  the  life  of  the  steel  to  exceed  capacity.  That  was  accom- 
industry  the  available  ingot  capacity  plished  through  postponement  of 
has  been  well  ahead  of  production.  furnace  repairs,  working  through 
Themargin  normally hasbeen  ample.  holidays,  use  of  obsolete  equipment. 

The  chart  of  Bethlehem  Steel’s  and  similar  measures  which  can  be 
experience,  for  example,  shows  the  maintained  for  short  emergency 
capacity'production  relationship  periods. 

since  1905.  The  black  background  The  dotted  line  in  the  upper  right- 
represents  the  capacity,  and  the  white  hand  corner  shows  Bethlehem’s  ex¬ 
line  depicts  the  ups  and  downs  of  pected  capacity  increase  by  the  end  of 
production.Layapencilalongthetop  1949— upto  15,000,000 tons  annually 
of  the  capacity  and  note  the  steady  compared  to  the  present  rated 
upward  trend  for  the  past  25  years.  capacity  of  14,200,000  tons. 

Normally  the  production  dips 
have  been  occasioned  by  periodic 
declines  in  market  demands.  The 
temporary  nose  dive  after  1945, 
however,  was  due  to  strikes  in  coal, 
steel  and  related  industries,  as  well 
as  to  shortages  of  scrap  and  other 
raw  materials. 

For  a  time,  during  the  war  years, 

Bethlehem’s  production  line  was  able 
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facilities  being  completed,  the  out¬ 
look  for  adequate  steel  supplies  is 
much  improved. 

The  supporting  statistics  on  capac¬ 
ity  and  production  are  contained  in 
both  our  Stockholder  Report  and  in 
our  Report  to  Employees.  Many  of 
you  have  already  received  copies 
with  our  compliments,  but  if  you 
have  not,  just  write  to  Publications 
Department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  Bethlehem,  Penna. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

Qeneral  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


State  of  Market  Demand 
Market  demand  remains  high  for 
mostclassesof  steel  products,  though 
there  is  a  softening  in  some  lines. 
As  the  chart  indicates,  usually  over 
the  years  there  has  been  a  substantial 
margin  of  usable  capacity.  With 
more  steel  ingot  capacity  being  added 
in  1949,  and  with  more  finishing 
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ice  staffer,  has  been  named  aa* 
sistant  to  Vicepresident  Walter 
H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  American 
Airlines. 

William  J.  Caldwell,  former 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
reporter,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  public  information  ad¬ 
viser  to  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
U.  S.  military  governor  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  will  supervise  the 
division’s  news  bureau  in  Berlin. 

Anthony  Marino,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Report¬ 
ers  Association  of  New  York 
City. 

Bill  Landsman  has  moved 
from  the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Advance  to  the  rewrite  desk  of 
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the  Long  Island  (N.  Y. )  Star- 
Journal. 

John  C.  O’Brien,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer  and 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  has  been  nominated  for 
alumni  trustee  of  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Clyde  Weatherwax,  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter,  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace  at  the  city’s  annual 
spring  election. 

Dan  Olgh,  formerly  with  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and 
Dayton  Herald  sports  staff,  has 
joined  the  National  Association 
of  Professional  Baseball  Leagues 
public  relations  staff. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  who  worked 
on  the  Youngstown  (O. )  Vindi¬ 
cator  and  Niles  (O. )  Times 
while  at  Kent  State  University 
journalism  school,  has  been 
named  editor  in  charge  of  es¬ 
tablishing  an  employe  publica¬ 
tion  at  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Co.,  Jeanette,  Pa. 

Dallas  C.  Hicbee  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the 
Charleston  ( W.  Va. )  Gazette, 
replacing  Robert  L.  Jamison, 
who  became  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Higbee  had 
been  assistant  news  editor  for 
the  past  seven  years. 

Jack  Bryant,  who  worked  on 
weeklies  in  Ohio  and  Arkansas, 
has  joined  the  rit>  of  the 
Charleston  Gazette  copydesk. 

Walton  M.  Rock,  staff  writer 
in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Baltimore, 
Mid.  AP  bureau. 

Ralph  Shupe,  formerly  on  the 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  editorial  staff,  has  become 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Republican  or¬ 
ganization,  Cincinnati,  O. 

O.  B.  Keeler,  noted  golf 
writer  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal,  was  flooded  with  gifts, 
including  a  new  Buick  automo¬ 
bile,  when  300  sports  celebrities 
turned  out  for  the  Keeler  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  last  week. 

Marion  Johnson,  who  was  on 
the  photo  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  before  join¬ 
ing  International  News  Photos, 
has  rejoined  the  Constitution 
staff. 

Fred  A.  Woodress  is  now  do¬ 
ing  editorial  work  for  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Methodist  Church,  New  York 
City.  He  is  a  former  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times  staffer. 

Pearl  M.  Hewlett,  March 
graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  school,  has 
been  named  society  editor  of 
the  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
to  succe^  Mrs.  Alice  McClus- 
KEY,  who  retired  to  await  the 
birth  of  her  child. 

Mrs.  Douglas  C.  Meyers,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American. 

Jo  Ann  Edwards,  Midland 
(Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram  staf¬ 
fer,  has  been  unconscious  in  an 
Odessa  hospital  since  Jan.  17, 
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when  she  suffered  a  skull  frac¬ 
ture  in  an  auto  accident. 

Joe  Hodges  recently  left  the 
Shawnee  (Okla. )  News  Star  to 
become  assistant  manager  of  the 
Odessa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ted  Morse  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Citizen  to 
become  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  Mexico  Farm  and  Live¬ 
stock  Bureau  News.  Max  G. 
Mandelko,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Cruces  Sun- 
News,  succeeds  him  on  the 
Citizen. 

Ann  Conger,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M. ) 
Tribune,  is  president  of  the  new 
Albuquerque  Women’s  Press 
Club. 

Elwyn  a.  Nellis,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Tribune,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  North  Dakota  to 
write,  produce  and  direct  a  pa¬ 
geant  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
National  Park  near  Mledora, 
N.  D. 

Mrs.  Kate  Tukey  Ross  has 
rejoined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Omaha  ( Neb. )  World  -  Herald. 
A  newcomer  to  the  staff  is  Dar¬ 
win  Olofson,  Colorado  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate. 

Russell  Sackett  has  been 
promoted  to  Sunday  magazine 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  succeeding  Larry 
Howes,  who  request^  a  transfer 
to  the  oity-side  reporting  staff. 

Tom  Humphrey,  associate  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  is  currently 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on 
his  two-week  inspection  tour  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  what  TV  A  might  mean  as  a 
model  for ,  an  authority  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

W.  Max  Gordon  has  been 
upped  from  city  editor  to  news 
editor  of  the  Salinas  ( (3alif. ) 
Californian,  and  is  replaced  In 
his  old  spot  by  V.  H.  Mitchell. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lucas,  once  with 


the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bul¬ 
letin,  has  become  society  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian. 

John  F.  Leigh,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Healdsburg  (Calif.) 
Plaza  News,  has  become  news 
editor  of  the  Fallbrook  (Calif.) 
Enterprise.  He  succeeded  Helen 
E.  Green,  who  retired. 

Herbert  Fredman,  former  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Willadene  Stearns  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the  Vi¬ 
salia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta  to 
succeed  Ann  Towers,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  tour  South  America. 

Jack  Ostergren  has  joined  the 
city  side  reporting  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  after  a 
year  and  a  half  with  the  Van¬ 
couver  ( Wash. )  Columbian. 

Roy  Paul  Nelson,  formerly 
with  the  Salt  Lake  City  United 
Press  bureau  and  with  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  office  of  the  McCann- 
Erickson  Advertising  agency, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  the 
editorial  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Forest  Products  Industries, 
with  headquarters  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D,  C. 

Eldon  Barrett  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  managership  of  the 
Salem,  Ore.,  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  to  the  Seattle,  Wash., 
bureau.  William  Warren  of  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  bureau  succeeds 
him  as  Salem  manager. 

Kenneth  Johnston  of  the 
United  Press  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau  will  succeed  Mr.  Warren  as 
night  manager  in  Portland. 

Lawrence  Lokey,  editor  of 
the  Stanford  University  diuly. 
will  join  the  Portland  United 
Press  bureau  upon  graduation 
in  June. 

Murray  Gart,  a  1949  North¬ 
eastern  University  (Boston, 
Mass.)  journalism  graduate,  has 
become  a  reporter  on  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


“The  Unicorn” 

For  centuries,  men  believed  in  the  unicorn  ...  a 
one-homed  monster  with  horse’s  body,  elephant’s 
feet,  and  swine’s  tail.  Ridiciilous  as  this  seems  now, 
yet  men  still  believe  that .  .  . 


“Fur  Men” 

Through  the  years,  reports  from  East  Africa  have 
told  of  “little  fur  men  whom  one  may  see  once  in  a 
lifetime.”  Undoubtedly,  these  reports  are  hallucina¬ 
tion,  yet  a  belief  still  persists  that  .  .  . 


‘‘Freezing  Spoil*  Cenned  Foods” 

Incorrect  I  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  edthough  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency. 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  popular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

H'rong  /  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning  process 
makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic  seal  pre¬ 
vents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact . . . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  Other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Lemen  Discusses  Art 
Of  Press  Copying 

By  Jcanes  L  CoUings 


OUT  AT  Kent  State  University 

the  other  day  J.  WKnton 
(Lem)  Lemen  talked  about 
copying.  Lera  is  manager  of 
the  professional  film  sales  di¬ 
vision,  Eastman  Kodak. 

It’s  diflScult  to  retain  the  full 
import  of  what  he  said  without 
the  use  of  slides,  which  he  used 
generously  and  effectively.  The 
slides  put  meat  on  the  skeleton 
of  his  speech. 

But  perhaps  several  of  his  re¬ 
marks  will  impart  the  spirit  of 
his  talk. 

It  Can  Be  Fun 

“Making  a  good  copy  from  a 
good  original,’’  said  Lem,  “is  not 
very  spectacular,  but  making  a 
good  copy  from  a  poor  original 
or  an  unusual  original  is  spec¬ 
tacular  and  can  be  fun. 

“Let  me  point  out  that  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  reproduction  of  a 
good  original  will  usually  call 
for  Just  as  much  or  more  skill 
than  making  an  improved  copy 
from  a  poor  original.  And  be¬ 
cause  copies  are  often  the  most 
important  pictures  in  the  paper, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to 
make  every  one  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  copy  for  your  engraver.” 

Whenever  photographers  are 
given  red  proofs,  he  said,  it  is 
wise  to  protect  them  from  all 
excess  daylight,  arc  light  or 
fluorescent  li^t.  This  prevents 
them  from  fading  before  copies 
can  be  made. 

Medals  &  Medallions 

Among  other  things,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “medals,  coins  and  me¬ 
dallions  will  have  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed. 

“lliese  are  continuous  tone 
material,  but  should  be  handled 
with  a  single  board  so  that  the 
light  strikes  the  subject  at  an 
acute  angle,  giving  both  high¬ 
light  and  shadows  to  the  relief 
image  or  the  engravings.  A 
small  spotlight  will  be  useful  on 
material  of  this  sort  because 
the  light  source  is  smaller  and 
will  give  shari^r  shadows.” 

The  only  equipment  necessary 
for  making  copies,  according  to 
Lem,  is  a  pair  of  lights,  a  cam¬ 
era  and  a  stand.  .  .  .  “Any  lens 
you  customarily  use  for  your 
regular  photography  will  be 
quite  satisfactory  for  the  type 
at  copying  you,  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer,  will  have  to  do.” 

He  said  that  copies  can  also 
be  made  on  location  by  using  a 
single  flashbulb  for  illumina¬ 
tion. 

"When  this  is  done,  the  photo 
flash  lamp  should  be  held  four 
to  five  feet  from  the  original 
and,  of  course,  about  45  degrees 
to  one  side.  In  this  way,  you 
will  avoid  direct  refiections 
back  into  the  lens  of  the  camera 
and  will  obtain  sufficiently  even 
illumination  so  that  the  copy 
negative  will  be  uniform  enough 
to  print  well. 

'^e  exposure  with  flashbulb 


will  be  just  about  the  same  as 
you  would  give  to  a  subject  at 
the  same  distance  from  the 
lamp. 

“If  you  have  a  permanent  set¬ 
up,  your  easel  can  be  a  drawing 
board  16  x  18  x  24,  and  it  can 
be  mounted  on  cleats  so  that  it 
can  slide  horizontally  back  and 
forth.  This  will  assist  you  in 
centering  up  copies  on  your 
ground  glass,  especially  where 
you  are  not  copying  the  entire 
picture  area.” 

Filters  Necessary 

Lem  also  suggests  the  use  of 
certain  filters. 

“On  some  special  subjects  a 
filter  is  a  must,”  he  said.  “These 
filters  need  not  be  glass-mount¬ 
ed.  but  can  be  the  gelatin  type. 
’The  A,  B,  C-5,  K-2  and  G  filters 
are  the  ones  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  as  your  standard  set  for 
copying.” 

The  materials  for  copying  are 
varied,  he  said.  ’The  regular 
press  films  make  excellent  copy 
negatives  from  continuous  tone 
subjects. 

“And  for  line  drawings,”  he 
explained,  “we  have  contrast 
process  ortho  film  and  contrast 
process  pan  film.  For  ordinary 
black  and  white  material,  the 
contrast  process  ortho  film  is 
adequate,  and  for  line  originals, 
where  color  is  involved,  such  as 
the  copying  of  blueprints,  then 
the  contrast  process  pan  film 
will  be  required,  because  you 
will  wish  to  increase  the  'con¬ 
trast  by  using  a  red  filter. 

'I  Would  Choose* 

“If  I  had  to  choose  one  single 
film  for  all-around  line  work, 
I  would  choose  the  contrast 

firocess  pan  film.  This  will  do 
ust  as  good  a  job  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  black  and  white  work  and 
can,  of  course,  be  used  with  all 
filters. 

“Now  let’s  discuss  some  tech¬ 
nique.  Let’s  talk  about  the  ba¬ 
sic  lighting  for  copying. 

“We  want  our  lights  placed  so 
that  they  strike  the  center  of 
the  original  at  a  45-degree  an¬ 
gle,  and  we  want  them  at  least 
twice  as  far  away  from  the  or¬ 
iginal  as  the  original  is 
wide.  .  .  .” 

The  next  step,  he  said,  is  to 
consider  negative  quality. 

“The  best  copy  negatives  of 
continuous  tone  subjects  will  be 
slightly  heavier  or  denser  than 
good  original  negatives.  There 
should  not  be  any  clear  film 
areas  in  a  good  copy  negative. 
’The  thinnest  portions  should 
have  a  noticeable  trace  of  silver. 
’The  contrast  should  be  normal. 
And  line  copy  negatives  should 
l^ve  the  maximum  exposure 
whi<^  does  not  clog  up  the 
finest  lines  of  the  original.” 

When  you  are  stuck  on  loca¬ 
tion  and  have  to  make  copies  of 
line  subjects,  the  best  thing  to 
do,  says  Lem,  is  to  use  your 


regular  film  and  reduce  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  normal  exposure  and 
mark  that  holder  so  you  can 
increase  the  devolping  time  of 
the  negatives  50%  to  100%,” 

He  concluded  his  interesting 
session  with  a  description  of 
how  to  copy  halftones. 

“The  problem,”  he  said,  “is  to 
eliminate  the  halftone  screen 
pattern  so  that  it  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  moire  effect  in  the  en¬ 
graver’s  camera.  This  is  not 
Uie  easiest  problem  to  solve,  but 
here  are  a  couple  of  sugges¬ 
tions: 

“An  ordinary  diffusion  screen 
can  be  used  on  the  copying 
camera  lens.  Of  course,  the 
classic  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
halftone  screen  is  to  tap  the 
easel  or  kick  the  camera  while 
you  are  making  your  exposure, 
but  those  methods  are  not  really 
recommended. 

“Either  diffuse  the  negative 
in  copying  or  make  a  sharp  copy 
and  then  make  the  print  slightly 
out  of  focus  to  blend  the  half¬ 
tone  dots.  Or  diffuse  the  print 
by  using  a  couple  of  thicknesses 
of  matte  acetate  sheeting  on 
t(^  of  the  enlarging  paper. 

‘“rhe  enlarging  paper  can  be 
placed  on  the  easel  with  the 
matte  acetate  on  top  and  a  piece 
of  plain  glass  placed  on  top  of 
the  acetate  to  hold  it  in  contact 
with  the  enlarging  paper.  Pro¬ 
ject  through  the  matte  acetate.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

A.  AUBREY  BODINE,  photo  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  has  done  it  again.  Re¬ 
cent  $5,000  winner  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  contest,  Mir.  Bodine  is  now 
winner  of  the  grand  award  at 
the  second  annual  salon  of  ma¬ 
rine  photography,  sponsored  by 
the  Mariners’  Museum. 

Roy  Diehl,  amateur  photogra¬ 
pher,  has  been  given  a  four- 
month  scholarship  for  advanced 
instruction  in  photography.  His 
pictures  of  police  disarming 
seven  hoods  got  full  play  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  the 
Times  recommended  him  for 
the  scholarship. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  staffers  picked 
a  picture  of  Roy  Roberts,  m.e. 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  as  top 
winner  in  a  cigar  firm’s  contest 
recently.  The  picture  was  made 
by  O.  L.  Valeton  of  the  New 
Orleans  States. 

Photographer  Louis  Jaques 
and  writer  Cyril  Robinson  of 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Standard 
recently  accompanied  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Department  of  Fisheries 
protection  vessel  Cygnus  on  a 
regular  patrol  off  Canada’s  east 
coast  to  get  pictures  and  copy 
for  a  rotogravure  fishing  story. 
The  Cygnus  was  notifi^  of  a 
missing  fishing  boat,  which  was 
found  after  a  day-and-night 
search.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr. 
Jaques  came  shoreside  with  on- 
the-spot  pictures  of  the  rescue. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
speeded  up  its  coverage  of  photo 
news  events  by  installing  two- 
way  Phones  in  12  of  the  paper’s 
photographer’s  cars.  Staffers  can 
now  be  re-routed  immediately 
to  cover  assignments  that  break 
after  they  have  left  the  office. 
This  is  possible  because  there  is 
a  city  desk  direct  wire  to  the 
telephone  company’s  mobile 
operator. 


Law  Requires 
Toronto  Star 
Sale  by  1956 

Toronto — The  Ontario  Clhari- 
table  Gifts  Act  of  1949  wu 
passed  and  given  Royal  Ass^ 
on  April  8.  Under  it,  the  Atkin* 
son  Charitable  Foundation  win 
have  to  sell  90%  of  its  holdingi 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  Star 
Weekly,  and  real  estate  proper* 
ties. 

Passage  of  the  bill  caused  s 
furor  in  Ontario,  with  pra^' 
tically  all  the  papers  in  thet 
province  expressing  opinions  on’ 
the  bill.  Within  seven  years  tbs 
Foundation  will  have  to  dive4] 
Itself  of  more  than  10%  of  i%] 
holdings  in  the  papers  and  r^ 
estate,  and  it  cannot  under  tht 
bill  hold  interest  of  more  thu 
10%  in  any  one  business. 

Extension  of  time  for  selliu 
the  papers  is  allowed  after  tii 
seven-year  period  by  the  legisli 
tion.  ( E  &  P,  April  9,  page  51 

The  Star  and  the  Star  Week! 
were  willed  to  the  Atkinso 
Charitable  Foundation  whs 
Publisher  Joseph  E.  Atkinso 
died  last  year. 

The  bill  was  given  secon 
reading  by  a  vote  of  47  to  S 
Opposition  members  voted  solk 
ly  against  it.  They  had  attars 
the  legislation  during  26  hom 
of  debate  since  it  was  intn 
duced. 

Provincial  Treasurer  LesU 
Frost,  piloting  the  bill  for  tb 
Progressive  Conservative  Goi 
ernment,  agreed  to  seven 
amendments.  He  moved  that  tb 
period  within  which  existia 
fotmdations  must  comply  wit 
the  bill’s  terms  be  extends 
from  three  to  seven  years.  Pre 
vision  also  was  inserted  “to  in 
sure  that  the  balance  sheets  snl 
statements  of  profit  and  loss  « 
all  companies  operated  by  charl* 
table  fouiKlatlons  shall  be  filed 
with  the  public  trustee.” 

All  executive  salaries  ovo 
$8,000  and  all  directors’  feet 
must  be  stated. 

On  or  before  June  30  each 
year  trustees  of  the  Foundatioo 
and  the  public  trustee  will  meet 
to  determine  the  profits  of  the 
business.  If  they  can’t  agree,  the 
matter  will  be  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  The 
public  trustee  must  see  that  “an 
adequate  portion”  of  the  profits 
are  given  to  charities. 

The  Toronto  Star  said  Pre¬ 
mier  Thomas  Kennedy  of  On¬ 
tario  told  a  reporter  “The  Star 
is  not  going  to  be  destroyed" 
and  “will  be  here  after  you  and 
I  are  dead.” 

“There  will  be  at  least  one  or 
two  elections  in  Ontario  before 
the  act  comes  into  effect,”  be 
predicted.  “Let  the  public 
judge.  ’The  bill  is  not  decided 
by  90  members  of  the  legislr 
tore  but  by  4,000,000  people  in 
the  Province.” 

■ 

Ne’w  Plant  Started 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. — The  Otoe* 
Sound  Daily  Sun-Times  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  plant  to  houae 
all  departments  of  the  paper. 
The  site  was  bought  four  years 
ago. 
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. . .  look  over  your  negatives  from  yesterday, 
the  past  month,  the  past  year,  or  the  past  five 
years.  Your  shots  on  Kodak  Super  Panchro- 
Press  Film,  Type  B,  are  a  convincing  demon* 
stration  of  the  uniform,  high  quality  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  a  material. 

Many  times,  the  difference  between  the  front 
page  and  the  wastebasket  has  been  the  extraor¬ 


dinary  latitude  and  reserve  speed  built  into 
every  sheet  of  Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press 
Film,  Type  B.  Your  picture  desk  wouldn’t 
know  it,  but  you  know  that  the  reason  those 
difficult  lightings  turned  out  to  be  "punchy 
stoppers"  was  the  time-tested,  photographer- 
tested  film — Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press  Film, 
Type  B,  the  film  most  photographers  use. 


EASfMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Radio  at  Crossroads, 
Theme  at  NAB  Meeting 

By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


CHICAGO — ^The  radio  industry 

is  again  at  the  proverbial 
“crossroads,”  with  television  be- 
conung  a  strong  comi^titor  for 
audience  and  advertising  dol¬ 
lars.  mennbers  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  were 
told  here  this  week  at  their 
27th  annual  convention. 

Not  only  is  radio  seeking 
more  of  the  retailer’s  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  but  stations  are  going 
after  legal  advertising,  it  was 
announced  at  the  NAB  inde¬ 
pendents’  session. 

The  independents  pointed  out 
that  more  than  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  2,700  standard  and  FM 
stations  operate  without  net¬ 
work  affiliations.  They  contend¬ 
ed  the  Code  of  Program  Stand¬ 
ards  adopted  last  year  was 
shaped  to  fit  the  nee^  of  net¬ 
work  outlets  and  worked  hard¬ 
ships  on  community  stations. 

However,  by  a  vote  of  760  to 
270,  the  power  of  NAB’s  board 
of  directors  to  promulgate  stand¬ 
ards  has  been  upheld  in  a  mail 
referendum  of  NAB  member¬ 
ship,  it  was  announced. 

Coy  Sounds  Keynote 

Wayne  Coy,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Conununications  Com¬ 
mission,  asserted  radio  will  lose 
dollars  to  all  media,  including 
television,  as  a  result  of  losing 
audience  to  television. 

Mr.  Coy  took  cognizance  of 
an  article  in  the  April  12  issue 
of  Look  magazine,  entitled  “Ra¬ 
dio  Is  Doomed,”  written  by 
Merlin  H.  ( ”Deac" )  Aylesworth, 
first  president  of  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  The  article 
said  radio  as  it  is  known  tc^ay 
will  be  wiped  out  within  three 
years  and  “powerful  network 
television  will  take  its  place.” 

Radio  Revenue  Reduced 

Mr.  Coy  cited  figures  to  show 
that  while  total  broadcast  rev¬ 
enues  increased  about  12%  in 
1948  over  1947,  aggregate  1948 
industry  expenses  increased 
14.5%,  including  new  1948  sta¬ 
tions.  Eliminating  the  latter, 
network  and  station  expenses 
increased  approximately  10%  in 
1948.  he  stated. 

‘"nie  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Aylesworth  and  me 
is  one  of  time,”  said  Mr.  Coy, 
“or  really  the  question  of  how 
soon  television  can  become  a 
nationwide  competitive  system 
and  with  ‘circulation’  in  most 
of  the  homes  of  America.” 

Mr.  Coy  concluded  there  Is 
“grave  financial  risk  in  starting 
a  new  aural  station,  since  more 
than  half  of  all  new  stations 
started  last  year  lost  money. 
He  said  there  is  need  for  simpli¬ 
fication  and  reduction  in  cost 
both  as  to  plant  and  operating 
expenses  of  TV  stations,  sketch¬ 
ing  a  suggested  program  for 
building  “secondary  stations” 
fanning  out  from  central  sta¬ 
tions. 


“’The  program  service  must  be 
supplied  directly  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  program  source  and  such 
secondary  stations  should  not 
be  expected  to  provide  program 
material,”  he  said.  “I  do  not 
think  television  need  stay  in  the 
millionaire  class. 

“I  am  certain  that  before 
many  months  we  can  establish 
our  Ultra  High  Frequency  allo¬ 
cation  and  thus  open  up  this 
new  frontier  of  the  spectrum  so 
that  it  may  be  possible,  given 
imaginative  leadership  rather 
than  Maginot  Line  leadership, 
to  take  television  service  to  all 
of  America.” 

Citea  *1-Party  Press' 

Mr.  Coy  concluded  with  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  television’s  future  in 
relation  to  newspapers,  stating: 
“With  that  mighty  instrument 
of  mass  communication  (’TV), 
the  motion  picture,  given  over 
to  escapist  entertainment,  and 
the  newspaper  field  presenting 
the  anomaly  of  an  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  one-party  press  in  a 
two-party  nation,  the  media  of 
broadcasting  has  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  as  our  great¬ 
est  forum  and  thereby  win  a 
more  secure  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people.” 

NAB  President  Justin  Miller 
discussed  ownership  or  control 
of  radio  stations  by  newspapers, 
stating  the  breakdown  shows 
430  newspaper-AM  affiliations; 
290  newspaper-FM  and  25  news- 
paper-TV  affiliations.  / 

“What  the  effect  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship  may  be  is  equally  in¬ 
tangible  as  that  which  results 
from  advertiser-broadcaster  in¬ 
ter-relationship,”  said  Judge 
Miller.  “It  varies,  no  doubt,  as 
widely  as  the  business  character 
and  professional-mindedness  of 
each  person  involved.” 

Tells  Evansville  Story 

At  a  sales  session,  NAB  mem¬ 
bers  came  to  grips  with  news¬ 
papers  as  a  competitor  for  Mr. 
Retailer’s  advertising  dollar. 
John  A.  Engelbrecht.  general 
manager,  WIKY,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  came  out  swinging  against 
newspapers,  using  Evansville  as 
a  “case  history,”  a  city  with  a 
morning  and  evening  paper, 
both  owned  by  the  same  cor¬ 
poration,  but  with  different  e<5f- 
torial  staffs. 

“’There  are  no  neighborhood 
newspapers.”  he  said  in  telling 
the  Evansville  story.  “In  order 
to  advertise  its  wares,  a  store 
must  take  space  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  local  newspapers  at  a 
high  rate,  regardless  of  whether 
that  store’s  appeal  is  general  or 
specific — small  or  large. 

“One  local  woman’s  store  con¬ 
tracted  with  our  station  for  a 
morning  show  across  the  board 
to  be  broadcast  direct  from  the 
store.  It  was  doing  a  good  job. 
And  then,  the  newspapers  made 
the  third  rate  increase  in  two 


years,  and  by  coincidence,  this 
increase  amounted  almost  exact¬ 
ly  to  what  the  radio  show  cost 
a  week.  So  radio  was  dumped 
without  an  opportunity  to  prove 
itself  or  defend  itself.  .  .  . 

“This  local  combination  of 
newspapers  has  from  20  to  25 
salesmen  selling  on  the  street 
at  any  given  time.  Each  of 
these  is  responsible  for  a  few 
small  limited  blocks  of  shopping 
area.  He  sees  his  customers  or 
prospects  daily.  He  gets  to 
know  them  intimately.  He 
knows  what  their  plans  are.  He 
‘lives’  with  his  accounts.  And 
he  is  on  hand  to  grab  off  every 
cent  of  potential  advertising 
money  that  pops  up.  ’They  cover 
every  prospect.  ’Their  national 
sales  organization  functions. 

“With  the  local  advertising 
dollar  split  between  four  or  five 
stations  competitively,  all  sta¬ 
tions  combined  cannot  muster  as 
large  a  force  to  do  such  an  in¬ 
tensive  or  consistent  job  profit¬ 
ably.  The  result  is  obvious.” 

The  local  newspapers,  he 
charged,  also  use  their  promo¬ 
tion  to  criticize  radio  as  a  poor 
advertising  medium,  and  they 
ignore  radio  in  news  columns. 

“Now  mind  you,”  said  Mr. 
Englebrecht,  “the  local  news¬ 
papers  are  good  newspapers. 
They  do  a  grand  job  of  both 
local  and  sports  news  coverage. 
They  carry  full  sections  of 
comics.  ‘They  have  excellent 
features.  ’They  have  a  new  mil- 
lion-dollar  multi-color  press 
backed  up  by  service  on  art 
copy,  and  engravings  available 
to  their  customers.  They  are 
firmly  established  and  well  cap¬ 
italized.  But  their  prime  target 
seems  to  be  to  knock  radio.” 

The  selling  by  radio  stations 
against  each  other  hasn’t  been 
too  ideal,  he  confessed.  There 
has  been  “a  great  deal  of  nega¬ 
tive  selling  by  one  radio  station 
against  another.” 

Howard  P.  Abraham,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
suggested  that  broadcasters  help 
retailers  in  order  to  sell  them 
on  using  the  medium.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  radio  produces 
best  when  the  copy  is  written 
for  the  ear  and  not  for  the  eye. 

Newspaper  Via  TV 
FACSIMILE  newspaper  trans¬ 
mission  over  television  and 
FM  stations,  simultaneous  with 
moving  sight  and  sound  broad¬ 
casts,  was  revealed  at  the  NAB 
convention  by  John  V.  L.  Hogan, 
president  of  Radio  Inventions, 
Inc.,  and  Faximile,  Inc. 

The  new  system,  never  before 
described,  means  a  revolution¬ 
ary  stride  forward  for  all  three 
broadcasts  services,  since  either 
an  FM  or  a  television  station 
can  now  leave  a  permanently 
printed  newspaper  in  a  listener's 
home,  broadcast  through  the 
ether  on  its  present  channel, 
without  affecting  the  simul¬ 
taneously  heard  sound  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  Hogan  stated  that  the 
multiplex  facsimile  system  is 
not  limited  to  FM  broadcast 
stations.  Television  broadcast¬ 
ers,  he  said,  use  FM  for  their 
sound  channels,  and  there  is  no 
technical  reason  why  the  tele¬ 
vision  sound  should  not  be  mul¬ 
tiplexed  to  provide  the  third 
service  of  facsimile. 


White  Heads  MBS 
ELECTION  of  Frank  K.  White 
as  president  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  to  succeed 
Edgar  Kobak  was  announced  at 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  network  this  week. 

Mr.  White,  now  president  of 
Columbia  Records,  Inc.,  and  a 
former  vicepresident  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  will 
assume  his  new  duties  May  l. 

Theodore  C.  Streibert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  WOR,  New  York,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Mutual,  succeeding  Lewis 
Allen  Weiss,  president  of  the 
Don  Lee  Network,  Hollywood. 

Thomas  O’Neil  of  Yankee  Net¬ 
work,  Boston,  was  named  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Board.  E.  M. 
Antrim  of  WGN,  Chicago,  was 
re-elected  secretary,  and  Frank 
Schreiber,  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  WGN,  was  elect^ 
a  director  of  Mutual,  succeed¬ 
ing  Chesser  Campbell  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Kobak  will  serve  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  MtBS. 

Swope  to  Assist  RCA 
HERBERT  Bayard  Swope  has 
joined  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  as  adviser  and  con¬ 
sultant.  He  recently  resigned 
as  a  director  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Activities 
ST.  LOUIS  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  Publishing  Co.  has  bought 
an  interest  in  KWK  and  has 
taken  its  FM  station,  KWGD,  off 
the  air.  Publisher  E.  Lansing 
Ray  said  the  newspaper  would 
withdraw  its  application  for 
television  in  favor  of  a  grant 
to  KWK,  which  is  taking  over 
th  KWGD  building. 

On  April  1  the  call  letters  of 
the  Warren  ( O. )  Tribune  station 
were  changed  from  WRRN  to 
WHHH,  preparatory  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  Mahoning  Valley  regional 
station  with  5,000  watts  power. 

Oregon’s  Governor  Douglas 
McKay  recently  switched  the 
Oregonian's  station  KGW  over 
to  a  new  5,000-watt  transmitter, 
completing  a  $1,000,000  program 
of  station  improvement. 

The  Aberdeen  (S.  D. )  Amer- 
ican-News  station,  KSDN,  now 
has  a  clear  field,  KABR  having 
gone  off  the  air.  KABR  began 
service  in  1935. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  plans 
to  add  a  fifth  floor  to  its  plant 
to  accommodate  a  TV  station. 
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Newspaper  Friends  may  be  sure  that  we  will 

direct  tFieir  attention  tFiis  season  to  an  unusual 
act  wFien  tlie  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
circus  comes  to  town. 

TFie  act  is  a  simple  one — a  brotFier  and  sister, 
Rene  and  Madeleine  Geraldo,  of  France,  wlio 
perform  in  two  trapezes.  Flanging  60  feet  FiigFi, 
side  by  side.  TFie  two  kids  are  wFiolesome,  per¬ 
sonable,  intelligent,  lovable,  and  Madeleine  is 
tFie  leader. 

TFie  Act — it  is  indescribable,  unless  one  rolls 
in  corn. 

It  is  necessary  to  quote  from  an  ancient  bill 
to  give  anytFiing  approacFiing  an  adequate  idea 
of  tFiis  aerial  spine-tingler.  FHere  is  tFie  caption: 
"TFie  Geraldos,  WFio  Twice  Daily  SFiake  Dice 
witFi  DeatFi  and  Skirt  tFie  Border-Line  of  Eternity." 

Four  of  tFie  greatest  acts  in  all  circusdom,  now 
and  tFirougFiout  tFie  ages,  lift  tFie  1949  Edition  of 
TFie  Greatest  SFiow  on  EartFi  to  its  dazzling  75tFi 
year  peak.  Alone  in  tFieir  glamorous  global  fields 
are:  TFie  Geraldos;  Unus,  tFie  man  wFio  stands  on 
Fiis  forefinger;  Francis  Brunn,  wonder  juggler,  and 
TFie  Alzanas,  starring  Harold  Alzanas,  FiigFi  wire 
sensationalists. 

Look  Well!  TFie  Sun  Never  Sets  on  tFie  Ring- 
ling-Barnum  Empire. 

Press  Staff  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth 

ROLAND  BUTLER,  Gen.  Press  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN.  Story  Man  •  ALLEN  LESTER 
WILLIAM  FIELDS  •  EDWARD  JOHNSON 
GARDNER  WILSON 
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Cartoon  Strips  Viewed 
As  Free  Expression 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

MORRIS  ERNST,  attorney,  will 

as  quickly  plead  the  case  for 
fantasy  as  for  realism  in  car¬ 
toonists’  work.  In  either  event 
he  will  oppose  censorship,  such 
as  that  proposed  for  comics- 
books. 

Realism  in  story  strips  is 
more  apt  than  fantasy  to  point 
the  child  *  reader’s  attention 
toward  the  harsh  and  debasing 
factors  of  life,  Mr.  Ernst  thinks. 

However,  to  ban  realistic 
comics  because  they  portray 
cruelties,  crimes,  etc.,  says  Mr. 
Ernst,  would  begin  to  endanger 
freedom  in  the  printing  of  the 
news,  which  some  cartoon-strips 
realistically  imitate. 

A  censorship  of  the  cartoon- 
press,  he  thinks,  would  be  a 
step  against  and  a  threat  upon 
the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the 
press. 

“There  is  presented  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  damage  to  children  by 
the  comics,’’  Mr.  Ernst  (father 
of  three  children)  asserts. 

In  his  office  with  Greenbaum, 
Wolff  &  Ernst,  New  York  law 
firm,  Mr.  Ernst  makes  his  points 
in  a  husky,  forensic  voice  with¬ 
out  table-pounding.  His  brown 
eyes  gleam  brightly  behind  pol¬ 
ished  lenses,  which  reflect  from 
his  office  walls  the  photographs 
of  authors,  actors,  and  publish¬ 
ers,  several  of  whom  he  has 
defended  from  various  kinds  of 
bans  on  free  expression. 

Mr.  Ernst  is  the  author,  or  co¬ 
author,  of  many  books.  Usually 
they  protagonize  for  liberal  in¬ 
terpretations  of  American  free¬ 
doms. 

He  is  counsel  for  the  Drama¬ 
tists  Guild  and  Authors  League, 
has  served  as  special  counsel  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
represents  many  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  His 
publishers  currently  are  prod¬ 
ding  him  for  an  analysis  of  gov¬ 
ernment  proposals  to  increase 
postage  rates  on  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Bom  in  Alabama,  he  received 
his  law  degree  in  New  York  in 
1912,  was  in  1934  appointed  as 
an  arbiter  for  Mayor  O’Dwyer, 
and  more  recently  was  named 
to  President  Truman’s  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  Ernst  flnds  a  value  in 
comic  strips  that,  he  hints,  child- 
readers  may  not  often  find  else¬ 
where  in  modern  life. 

“At  least  there  is  continuity 
in  the  strips,’’  he  says,  and  the 
italics  are  his.  “This  gives  the 
child  something  to  hang  on  to.” 

Mr.  Ernst  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  in  an  age  of 
displacements  in  the  family  life 
because  of  divorce,  radically 
<dianging  economic  status,  wars 
and  the  threats  of  wars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Ernst 
points  out,  ordinary  news 
stories,  often  dripping  with  the 
things  objected  to  in  comic 
strips,  are  available  to  children. 
(He  overlooks  mentioning  the 


greater  objectivity  the  child 
gets  from  a  picture  story,  as 
compared  with  a  word  story.) 

Recently  a  guest  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society,  Mr. 
Ernst  is  studying  the  cartoonist’s 
property  right  in  the  art  he 
creates. 

World  War  11  Series 
By  Honor  Medallist 

AUDIE  MURPHY,  a  private  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  at  18  received 
his  flrst  medal  for  action  on  the 
Anzio  Beach- 
head.  At  24,  he  r  -  . 

received  his  21st 
medal,  the  Le- 

gon  of  Honor. 

urlng  the 
years  between 
he  rose  to  flrst 
lieutenant  and 
received  Amer¬ 
ica’s  highest 
decoration,  the 
C  o  n  g  r  essional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

“To  Hell  and 
Back,”  a  book  Murphy 
on  his  war  experiences,  re¬ 
leased  only  four  weeks  ago 
and  now  in  its  flfth  printing,  has 
been  pressed  into  24  install¬ 
ments  for  Post  -  Hall  Syndi- 
CATi.  Release  to  newspapers  Is 
set  for  April  25. 

Coincidentally  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  book,  Audie  Mur- 

fthy  makes  his  debut  as  a  ma- 
or  motion  picture  player  in 
“Bad  Boy.” 

Pulliams  to  Write  Series 
EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Indianapolis  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  his  wife  will  write  a 
series  of  articles  from  Europe 
for  distribution  to  clients  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance. 

Mr.  Pulliam  plans  to  report 
on  socialism  in  England,  and  the 
effect  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  in 
Norway,  France  and  Italy. 

Mrs.  Pulliam’s  articles  will 
give  the  women’s  viewpoint. 

They  expect  to  return.  May 
25,  after  a  six  weeks’  tour. 

Albert  Deutsch,  Crusader 
Dichlorodi  phenyl  trlchloroe- 
thane,  wonder  insecticide  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  last  war, 
is  dangerous,  possibly  fatal,  re¬ 
ported  Albert  Deutsch  in  a 
series  of  10  columns  in  the 
New  York  Post.  The  crusade 
caused  headlines  to  appear  in 
other  newspapers,  as  chemists 
began  reinvestigating  wartime 
claims  that  DDT,  as  it  is  famil¬ 
iarly  known,  could  hurt  a  fly 
and  not  a  human. 

Deutsch  became  a  syndicated 
columnist  this  week,  when 
Press  P’eatures  commenced  dis¬ 
tribution  of  his  daily  column 
to  its  clients. 

The  Deutsch  articles  on  DDT 


caused  health  officials  to  state 
there  is  no  cause  for  general 
alarm,  but  they  repeated  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s 
warnings  that  dairy  cattle  ought 
not  be  sprinkled  with  DDT.  No 
tieup  between  DDT  and  virus 
“X”,  as  the  articles  implied  as 
possible,  was  shown — nor  was 
the  possibility  discounted. 

In  fact  none  of  the  dire  possi¬ 
bilities  advanced  by  Deutsch’s 
reporting  were  discounted.  The 
mild-mannered,  bespectacled,  re¬ 
tiring  columnist  becomes  a  lion 
in  his  columns,  and  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  instigating  reforms  in 
the  medical  world.  In  fact, 
when  his  fellow-reporters  report 
him,  it  is  as  a  medical  authority 
rather  than  as  a  newsman. 

He  gained  nationwide  recog¬ 
nition  in  1945  through  his  ex¬ 
pose  of  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  hospital  system.  His 
reputation  was  enhanced  by  a 
series  on  the  "Shame  of  the 
States.”  an  expose  of  our  mental 
institutions,  in  1937. 

Although  he  did  not  go  to 
medical  school,  he  is  considered 
an  authority  in  some  special 
phases,  and  has  become  known 
as  the  “daily  welfare  colum¬ 
nist.” 

Mostly  Malarky 

WALLACE  A.  CARLSON,  who 

draws  the  panel,  “Mostly  Ma¬ 
larky,”  has  signed  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the 

Chicago  T  r  i  b  -  r 

UN* -New  York 
News  S  y  n  d  i  - 

CATE. 

The  panel 
made  its  debut 
in  1946,  when 
Wally  was  well 
on  ^e  way  to 
the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  co- 

p  r  o  d  uction  of 
“The  Nebbs,” 
with  the  late  _  , 

Sol  Hess,  dis-  Carlson 

tributed  by  Bell  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Carlin  rang  up  a  near- 


Pegler  Wants 
Dogs  Called  Off 

Tucson,  Ariz.  —  Howling  and 
barking  of  four  dogs  has  so  dis¬ 
turbed  Columnist  Westbrook 
Pegler  that  he  has  brought  suit 
for  an  injunction  to  stop  the 
noise.  He  also  seeks  damages 
from  the  owners  of  the  dogs  to 
the  extent  of  $1,000.  Associated 
Press  reports  two  other  persons 
are  also  suing. 

'The  complaint  states  the  own¬ 
ers  have  permitted  the  dogs  to 
howl  and  bark  at  all  hours  of 
the  night;  that  the  animals  are 
allowed  to  roam  at  will  and 
have  invaded  the  estates  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

record  on  “The  Nebbs”  by  never 
missing  a  deadline. 

The  Malarky  panels  are  based 
on  gag  switcheroos,  typical  of 
life.  Appearing  now  and  then 
are  incidents  titled  “Jerktimen 
You’ve  Met,”  “Momentous  Trag¬ 
edies,”  “Success  Stories,”  and 
“Life’s  Little  Mysteries.” 

'Round  World  at  82 

Boston— Charles  J.  O’Malley, 
roving  writer  for  the  Boston 
Post,  plans  to  fly  around  the 
world  in  Mtay.  He  expects  to 
celebrate  his  82nd  birthday  here 
May  11  and  leave  May  14,  his 
first  destination  being  Tokyo 
where  he  will  visit  his  daughter. 
He  has  made  several  trips 
around  the  world  but  this 
be  the  first  time  by  plane. 

■ 

A  Correction 

Kenneth  N.  Stewart,  who  will 
teach  at  Stanford  University, 
was  identified  in  E  &  P,  April  9, 
page  20,  as  a  former  cable  edtor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  was 
head  of  the  cable-telegrai^  copy 
desk  on  the  HT  and  a  member 
of  the  Sunday  staff  on  the 
Times. 


WHAT’S  YOUR  QUESTION? 

HERE’S  THE  AHSWER 

An  expert  brings  this  new  service  to  your  readers 

A  question  and  an- 

)  I _ - ^  I  swer  column  . . .  use- 

\  I  ful  information  inter- 

[  presented . . . 

I  ^  )  the  very  ingredients 

1  -  s-  -  1  feature  that  will  at- 
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1  proofs  and  prices. 
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WHAT  OUR 

headers  say _ 

Willis  Says  VA  Report 
Contains  Inaccuracies 
TO  the  Editor: 

I  have  just  received  a  clip¬ 
ping  of  your  story  headed:  ‘‘VA 
Rejwrt  Hits  Nieman  Fellow’s 
Hardship  Story”  —  which  was 
based  on  the  15-page  release 
prepared  by  a  staff  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  last  week. 

In  fairness  to  me  and  my  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  reporter,  I  hereby 
request  that  you  give  equal 
space  to  my  reply  to  this  attack 


Prints  or  Films 
Optional  on 
AP  Wirephoto 

Most  abbreviated  points  and 
regional  network  points  on  the 
Associated  Press  Wirephoto  cir¬ 
cuits  are  now  equipp^  for  re¬ 
ception  of  photos  as  print  posi¬ 
tives  or  film  negatives  at  the 
option  of  the  receiver,  according 
to  AP’s  office  in  New  York  City. 

Only  negatives  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  main  line  points,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  for  mak¬ 


ing  multiple  prints  for  redistri¬ 
bution  by  mail. 

About  60%  of  AP’s  equipment 
has  the  optional  feature. 

Many  points  prefer  to  receive 
negatives,  editors  have  told  AP. 
They  cite  as  advantages:  better 
control  of  the  size  of  the  print, 
bypassing  of  transmitting  aber¬ 
rations  that  usually  ruin  a  print 
and  may  not  be  irreparable  in 
the  negative,  and  the  certainty 
of  having  additional  prints  in 
case  one  is  ruined. 

AP  Wirephotos  go  out  over  a 
network  specially  engineered 
for  high  fidelity  picture  trans¬ 
mission.  The  network  is  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  pairs  that  carry 


AP’s  teleprinter  news  reports. 

Eight  regional  networks, 
equipped  with  optional  receiv¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  their  head¬ 
quarters  are:  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles;  Texas,  Dallas; 
Iowa,  Des  Moines;  Illinois,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Michigan,  Detroit;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,  and 
Georgia-Florida,  Atlanta. 

Picture  transmission  has  been 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Relays  are  no  longer  necessary 
as  the  AP  operates  its  own  wire 
network,  and  no  time  is  lost  in 
placing  long-distance  calls.  AP 
also  has  made  use  increasingly 
of  portable  transmission  tmits. 


on  me. 

It  is  true  that  the  VA  finally 
paid  me  $2,003,  but  three-fourths 
of  this  money  was  sent  hurried¬ 
ly  to  me  AFTER  word  had 
leaked  out  that  I  had  written 
the  Collier’ t  story  last  January. 
I  was  receiving  only  a  fraction 
of  what  was  due  my  last  term. 
Strangely,  checks  began  to  pour 
in  from  the  VA  in  February 
and  March.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
also  true  that  my  pension  is 
high,  but  this  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  for  veterans  who 
were  100%  disabled  and  had 
lost  the  use  of  both  legs. 

‘The  VA  report  is  in  error  in 
almost  every  detail  and,  more 
than  that,  is  couched  in  subtle 
Inferences  and  innuendoes  that 
indicate  I  am  truly  a  most  un¬ 
reliable  character.  The  news  re¬ 
lease  is  inaccurate  on  important 
details  of  dates  and  office  identi- 
kations  and  contract  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

The  Veterans’  Administration 
cannot  deny  that  it  required  10 
months  to  get  me  paid  up  in 
educational  benefits,  six  months 
to  straighten  out  my  disability 
compensation.  Pointing  to  my 
high  pension  does  not  discredit 
my  criticism  of  these  red  tape 
delays.  As  for  the  artificial  leg, 

1  have  other  evidence  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  my  claim  that  it  took 
more  than  FIVE  months,  not  67 
days,  for  the  VA  to  deliver  my 
first  VA  artificial  leg. 

The  Boston  VA  publicity  office 
said  it  considered  the  Washing¬ 
ton  release  so  offensive  that  it 
would  not  release  the  statement 
to  Boston  papers. 

Delbebt  Willis, 
Wigglesworth  Hall  E-12 
Harvard  University. 

Storey  Data  Wanted 
TO  the  Editor: 

I  am  writing  a  biography  of 
Wilbur  F.  Storey,  owner  of  the 
Chicago  Times  from  1861  to  1884. 
Thus  far  I  have  had  little  suc¬ 
cess  in  locating  original  mate¬ 
rial. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
tips  on  letters  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  the  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  may  have. 

Stephen  E.  Raymond, 
School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri. 

■ 

Engraving  Plant 

Modesto,  Calif.  —  An  engrav¬ 
ing  plant  has  been  opened  by 
tte  Modesto  Bee,  l^Clatchy 
^*w>P*per,  It  operates  as  a 
wparate  department  and  serves 
cpnunerclal  accounts  as  well  as  I 
the  newspaper.  ' 


tape  for  more  type  production 


Punch  tape  on  a  leletypesetter  Perforator — which 
operates  as  simply  and  easily  as  a  typewriter.  Then 
feed  the  tape  into  a  Teletypesetter  Operating  Unit 
attached  to  a  composing  machine,  and  you’ll  step 
up  the  output  of  straight  matter  from  that  machine 
as  much  as  75%  to  100%. 

Publishers  and  printers  using  Teletypesetter  for 
automatic  operation  of  composing  machines  report 
that  they  set  up  to  350  or  400  lines  of  straight 
matter  per  machine  hour. 

To  learn  how  you  can  get  maximum  production 
from  your  line-casting  machines  and  greater  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  at  less  cost — write  today  to: 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 

1400  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


TELETyPESETTER 
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Chehalis  Paper 
Sold;  Reverts 
To  Weekly  Field 

Chehalis,  Wash.  —  The  Che¬ 
halis  Advocate  issued  its  last 
edition  as  a  daily  newspaper 
Friday,  April  8,  after  seven 
months  in  the  daily  field. 

Beginning  April  14  it  reverted 
to  its  former  status  as  a  weekly. 
W.  R.  Ingraham  has  purchased 
the  property  from  George  B. 
Hayden. 

The  action  leaves  the  Cen~ 
tralia-Chehalis  Daily  Chronicle, 
a  six-day  afternoon  paper,  as 
the  only  daily  serving  the  Twin 
Cities,  Lewis  County  and  the 
heart  of  the  Southwest  Wash¬ 
ington  area. 

Mr.  Hayden  came  to  Chehalis 
in  1934  as  a  partner  of  Chapin 
D.  Foster  in  the  publishing  of 
the  Advocate.  In  1942  he  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Foster’s  interest  and 
on  Aug.  30,  1948,  it  was  changed 
to  a  five-days-per-week  after¬ 
noon  publication. 

Failure  to  obtain  sufficient  cir¬ 
culation  or  advertising  to  war¬ 
rant  daily  publication  was  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  reason  for  the 
switch  back  to  weekly  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Ingraham  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  20  years. 
He  comes  to  Chehalis  from 
Longview,  Wash.,  where  he  was 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News.  He 
served  four  years  in  the  Navy 
and  prior  to  that  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  fif  the  Chronicle. 

Warren  Smith  will  stay  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  paper. 
Richard  Fry  will  stay  on  with 
a  promotion  to  managing  editor. 

The  commercial  printing  di¬ 
vision  of  the  paper  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  new  owner. 

#  •  • 

H.  C.  King,  part-owner  of  the 
Sutton  (Neb.)  News,  has  bought 
the  Friend  ( Neb. )  Sentinel  from 
W.  Brown,  publisher  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  E.  A.  Brown, 
in  1922.  The  paper  had  been 
in  the  Brown  family  37  years. 

«  *  « 

F.  A.  Larson,  for  many  years 
owner  of  Svenska  Amerikanaren 
Tribunen,  largest  Swedish-lan- 
guage  newspaper  in  the  country 
and  published  in  Chicago,  has 
sold  it  to  E.  Einar  Andersson,  its 
editor-in-chief.  At  a  meeting 
at  which  the  transfer  was  an- 
ounced.  Mi*.  Larson  donated  the 
purchase  sum  to  the  paper’s  per¬ 
sonnel. 


Paper  Will  Reward 
Hard-Luck  Farmers 

Taylor,  Tex. —  The  hard-luck 
farmer  has  found  a  friend  in 
Henry  B.  Fox,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Taylor  Times. 

Mr.  Fox  is  offering  two  $25 
prizes  for  the  biggest  farm-and- 
ranch  failures  of  1948,  one  with¬ 
in  his  county  and  the  other  out¬ 
side.  His  reasoning  is  that 
awards  always  go  to  successful 
farmers,  who  don’t  need  the 
money. 

The  contest  excludes  farmers 
in  Russia,  “where  no  farmer 
fails  and  lives  to  tell  it.” 


F.  A.  Miller  Award 

South  Bend,  Ind. — Rev.  lohn 
J.  Cavanaugh,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  has 
announced  establishment  by 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  of  an 
annual  award  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  to  be  known 
as  the  F.  A.  Miller  award  for 
excellence  in  practical  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  $100  award  will 
be  given  for  outstonding  work 
done  on  the  Journolist,  weekly 
experimental  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  students.  The  award 
is  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 


South  Bend  Tribune 
Gets  Employes'  Views 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  What  do 
your  employes  think  of  their 
jobs?  Are  they  satisfied  with 
their  working  conditions,  their 
hours  of  work  and  their  pay? 
Do  they  feel  that  their  super¬ 
vision  is  adequate  and  fair? 

To  learn  the  answers  to  these 
and  other  questions  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  recently 
had  an  Employe  Opinion  Poll 
conducted  by  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Murry  &  Co.  It  was  done  in 
one  day. 

The  employe  was  guaranteed 
anonymity.  Questionnaires  were 
placed  in  sealed  ballot  boxes 
and  taken  to  the  McMurry  of¬ 
fices  where  they  were  tabulated. 
The  original  questionnaires 
were  never  seen  by  the  Tribune 
management. 

After  tabulation,  an  eight- 
page  house  organ  presented  the 
employes’  answers  and  told 
what  was  being  done  to  rectify 
the  things  to  which  emplrfyes 
objected. 

■ 

Miconi  Herald  Has 
8  New  Goss  Units 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  re¬ 
cently  completed  installation  of 
eight  new  Goss  Headliner  units 
with  four  half  decks  for  color 
printing  and  two  pairs  of  Uni- 
Flow  folders. 

Auxiliary  equipment  includes 
eight  2-page  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains  for  quick  changes  from 
black  to  color.  In  its  expan¬ 
sion  program,  the  Herald  erect¬ 
ed  an  addition  to  its  present 
building  to  house  mailing  fa- 
cilities  and  paper  storage. 

ALWAYS  ON  CALL 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads 

AlwajTH-available  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  Ads  pack  a 
wallop  that  frets  help  fast  lor  any 
need. 

To  fret  the  riirht  help  for  your  cur¬ 
rent  headaches,  write  or  phone 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timai  Tewar 
New  York  It,  N.  Y. 

Tal.  BRyaat  9-3052 


James  M.  Cox,  Jr. 
Now  President 
Of  Dayton  News 

Dayton,  O. — James  M.  Cox, 
Jr.,  became  president  of  the 
Evening  News  Publishing  Co. 

this  week,  re¬ 
placing  his 
father,  James 
M.  Cox.  Sr.,  for¬ 
mer  Ohio  Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  will 
retain  his  title 
as  publisher  of 
the  Dayton 
Daily  News. 
The  elder  Mr. 
Cox  also  will 
become  chair¬ 
man  of  the 
_  l>oard  of  direc- 

Cox,  Jr.  tors.  His  son 

has  been  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher. 

The  elder  Mr.  Cox  also  ap¬ 
pointed  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  as  general 
manager  to  replace  Glenn  L.  Cox 
who  became  vicepresident  and 
consultant  on  circulation  for  the 
Cox  Newspaper  group. 

The  publisher  said  Glenn  Cox 
was  appointed  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  to  lighten  his  responsibility. 
He  has  been  in  ill  health. 

Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  News  for  15 
years. 

John  L.  Foy  remains  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager  in 
charge  of  production. 


Professor  Lasher 
To  Be  Honored 

Athens,  O.  —  Prof.  George 
Starr  Lasher,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio 
University  who  inaugurated  the 
journalism  course  here  25  years 
ago,  will  be  honored  at  several 
events  April  22-24. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Chapter  at 
Ohio  University  has  charge  of 
the  program  which  will  open 
with  a  meeting  on  April  22  at 
which  Herbert  B.  Elliston,  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
will  speak.  Other  events  that 
day  include  a  tour  of  the  school’s 
journalism  facilities  and  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  plant  of  the 
Athens  Messenger;  and  the  pres-  1 
entation  to  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  a  portrait  of  Lasher. 


6  Western  Papers 
Buy  Thomas  Column 

Denver,  Colo. — Six  western 
newspapers  have  signed  up  for 
the  Norman  Thomas  two-a-week 
column  being  offered  by  the 
Denver  Post. 

After  a  selling  tour,  Alexis 
McKinney,  managing  editor  of 
the  Post,  said  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  Oakland  Tribune,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Seattle  Times, 
Baise  Statesman  and  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  have  signed  contracts. 

Mr.  McKinney  said  he  had  as¬ 
sured  the  cooperating  papers 
that  Mr.  Thomas  will  not  be 
writing  as  a  Socialist  crusader. 


ANY  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
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New  England’s  Pattern  of  Transportation 


Also  Patterns  a 

Permanent  Prosperity 


WEAVING  over,  across  and  around  its 
66,608  square  miles  of  diversified  pro¬ 
ductivity,  the  New  England  transporta¬ 
tion  picture  is  one  of  amazing  thorough¬ 
ness.  And  transportation  is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  economic  progress. 

Industry  is  sped  to  more  effective  de¬ 
liveries  by  five  great  and  famous  railway 
systems,  plus  many  small  intercom¬ 
municating  lines.  New  England’s  over 
:i20  different  manufactured  products 
have  access  to  superb  trucking  routes 
that  tap  every  essential  city  and  village: 
nine  of  the  vitally  important  ports,  from 
whence  go  giant  liners,  busy  little  tramp 
steamers.  . 

No  like  area  has  so  many  air-fields  (more 
than  200  in  Massachusetts  alone,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  .  Cargo  planes  are  increasing  in 
number.  Nine  and  one-quarter  million 
people  of  New  England  share  in  the  prosper¬ 
ity  that  fine  transportation  provides.  One 
out  of  every  ten  industrial  workers  in  the 
country  is  located  here,  with  an  exceptionally 
high  per  capita  income. 

The  newspapers  represented  below  .  .  . 
intensely  local,  traditionally  resi)ected,  and 
eagerly  read  are  welcomed  in  2,201,241  occu¬ 
pied  dwellings. 


MAINE— Bangor  Dally  Naws  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  Naw  Hampihira  Morning  Union  and  Man- 
chastar  Evaning  Laadar. 

VERMONT— Barra  Tlmat  (E).  Bannington  Bannar 
(E),  Burlington  Fraa  Prass  (M). 
MASSACHUSEnS— Bavarly  Timaf  (E).  Boston 
Globa  (MtE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Port 
(M),  Boston  Port  (S),  Boston  Racord  B  Amari- 
can  (MBE),  Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  JS), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  B  Timas  (E),  Capa  Cod 
Standard-Timas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald 
Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardner 
Naws  (E),  Havarhiir  Gazatta  (E),  Lawranca 
bgla-Tribuna  (MBE),  Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw 
Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  Naw  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Tran¬ 


script  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws  Tribune  (E),  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evaning  Gazatta  (MBE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Wart  Warwick  Pawtioat  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E{, 
Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
VVoonsockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Santinal  (E),  Bridoa- 
port  Port  (S),  Bridgeport  Port-Telegram  (MBe), 
Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Meriden  Racord  (M),  Now 
Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Haven  Ragister  (EBS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Racord  (MBE),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Rapublican  B  American  (MBE),  Watarbury 
Republican  (MBS). 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


i 
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CIRCULATION 

Central  States  Group 
Wants  More  Research 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CENTRAL  STATES  circulators 
want  to  do  more  research  and 
want  to  learn  more  about  ways 
to  do  research.  That’s  the  gist  of 
a  survey  recently  completed  by 
a  committee  headed  by  John 
Scott  Davenport,  Bloomington 
(Ind. )  Daily  Student. 

Members  on  143  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  polled  by  mail.  The 
questionnaire  asked  if  research 
of  any  kind  was  done,  what 
types  of  research  were  done, 
who  managed  research  and  what 
the  members’  attitude  was  to¬ 
wards  circulation  research.  Re¬ 
turns  were  received  from  90 
papers,  of  which  78.9%  reported 
their  papers  do  some  kind  of  re¬ 
search,  while  21.1%  said  no 
research  was  done. 

Highlights  Noted 
Following  are  some  of  the 
highlights  from  the  survey: 

What  kind  or  kinds  of  re¬ 
search  does  your  paper  do? 
Market  analysis,  51.1%;  Con¬ 
sumer  brand  preference,  44.2%; 
Readership  study,  41.1%;  Local 
purchasing  power  analysis, 
37.7%;  Direct  mail  promotion 
testing,  34.4%;  News  content 
analysis,  28.9%;  Public  opinion 
polls,  27.8%;  Cost  study,  18.9%; 
Consumer  pantry  study,  11.1%; 
Mail-room  equipment  testing, 
11.1%;  Bookkeeping  adequacy 
testing,  8.9%;  Other  kinds  of  re¬ 
search,  4.4%;  Didn’t  know,  1.1%; 
and  No  research  at  all,  21.1%. 

Who  manages  the  research  ac¬ 
tivities  of  your  paper?  Publisher, 
3.8%;  General  Manager,  13.9%; 
Business  Manager,  10.1%;  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager,  20.3%;  Special 
research  employe,  16.6%;  Each 
department  head  does  own, 
31.6%;  No  one  special,  1.3%; 
Outsiders  manage  research, 
11.4%. 

On  papers  of  75,000  and  over, 
the  special  research  employe 
was  the  general  case;  on  papers 
of  25,000-75,000,  the  promotion 
manager  was  the  general  case; 
on  papers  under  25,000,  each  de¬ 
partment  head  managed  his  own 
research.  In  most  cases,  top 
management  of  research  was  in 
addition  to  management  at  an¬ 
other  level. 

Lists  Their  Doubts 
How  much  research  of  purely 


a  circulation  nature  do  you  do? 
Quite  a  bit,  6.6%;  Some,  38.9%; 
Very  little,  34.4%;  None,  17.8%; 
No  answer,  2.2%.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  who  replied  that  the  paper 
did  no  research  at  all  said  that 
they  did  circulation  research  on 
their  own. 

What  are  your  principal 
doubts,  if  any,  about  your  doing 
more  research  in  circulation? 
Takes  too  much  time,  30.0%; 
Requires  additional  help,  25.5%; 
Too  costly,  12.2%;  Results  are 
hard  to  apply  to  operation, 
8.9%;  Too  technical,  3.3%;  Have 
no  doubts  about  research,  10.0%; 
Don’t  know  enough  about  re¬ 
search  to  express  a  doubt,  8.9%. 

Information  gained  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  used  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  formulate  its  operating 
program,  Mr.  Davenport  stated. 
Other  members  of  ^e  commit¬ 
tee  are  Ed  MHll,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times;  Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Norman  Do- 
man,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
&  Tribune;  and  Willard  P.  Hors- 
man,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph. 

More  Carrier  Promotion 
PENNSYLVANIA  Newspaper 

Publishers’  Association  reports 
that  medium-sized  dailies  in  that 
state  are  taking  greater  interest 
in  newspaperboy  contests,  trips 
and  other  carrier  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  report  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  32  replies  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Establishes  'Airlift* 

THE  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republi¬ 
can,  an  evening  daily,  handi¬ 
capped  in  getting  its  papers  to 
towns  across  the  mountain  in 
western  Schuylkill  County,  has 
established  air  delivery  service. 

Pottsville  lacks  an  airport,  so 
copies  of  the  Republican  des¬ 
tined  for  “West  End’’  delivery 
are  trucked  to  Pine  Grove  air¬ 
port  at  Suedburg,  where  a  com¬ 
mercial  pilot  takes  over  delivery 
to  half  a  dozen  towns. 

The  “airlift”  was  conceived  by 
Assistant  General  Manager  Joe 
Zerbey,  a  former  World  War  II 
pilot,  and  Circulation  Manager 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

If  you  need  experienced  workers,  use  an  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  Ad  for  quick  results  on  nation-wide  basis. 

Don’t  overlook  this  opportunity  to  fill  your  needs  effectively 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  inconvenience  to  you. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  NOW. 

Classified  Dept. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Iroodway  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  IRyoet  9-3052 


Thomas  A.  Davis.  Papers  are 
specialiy  wrapped  to  absorb  the 
landing  shock. 

Saturday  H-D 

AS  a  means  of  taking  up  the 

“Saturday  slack”  and  provid¬ 
ing  service  for  five-day  workers 
who  do  not  come  into  the  loop 
on  Saturdays,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  established  home  de¬ 
livery  service  for  the  Saturday 
paper  at  25  cents  a  month. 

Bond  and  Savings  Plan 
CARRIERS  for  the  Bloomington 

(Ill.)  Pantograph  are  bonded 
under  a  plan  which  makes  their 
bonds  become  a  savings  program 
through  arrangements  with  the 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As¬ 
sociation  of  Bloomington.  Since 
1941,  when  the  plan  was  started, 
481  Pantagret^h  carriers  have 
opened  savings  accounts  and 
35%  of  them  are  still  in  force. 

When  a  boy  contracts  for  a 
route,  he  posts  a  bond  which 
protects  the  Pantagraph  in  the 
event  a  paper  bill  is  not  paid. 
The  bond  is  in  the  form  of  a  sav¬ 
ings  account  at  the  loan  associa¬ 
tion.  ’The  amount  of  the  bond 
depends  upon  the  number  of 
papers  a  boy  delivers  and  ranges 
from  $50  to  $70. 

The  new  carrier  makes  a 
down  payment  on  his  bond  of 
$15  and  the  payment  is  immedi¬ 
ately  used  to  open  a  savings 
account  in  his  name.  Thereafter, 
an  average  of  $2  a  week  is  taken 
from  the  carrier’s  earnings  when 
he  settles  his  account  each  Sat¬ 
urday  and  this  is  applied  on  his 
bond  until  his  account  reaches 
the  total  amount  of  the  bond. 


Most  of  the  boys  ask  the  paper  ' 
to  keep  some  of  their  weekly  ' 
earnings  and  credit  them  to 
their  savings  account. 

To  protect  the  Pantagraph,  the 
new  carrier  executes  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  collateral  which  gives 
First  Federal  authority  to  hold 
the  specified  sum  of  the  boy’s  ’ 
bond  until  it  is  released  by  tte 
newspaper.  This  contract  and  • 
savings  account  are  explained  to 
the  boy’s  parents,  who  sign  as  - 
witnesses. 

The  Pantagraph  keeps  a  copy 
of  the  assignment  on  file  and 
when  the  carrier  decides  to  give  : 
up  his  route,  it  allows  a  30-day 
waiting  period  to  let  any  out¬ 
standing  accounts  come  to  light, 
and  then  the  paper  notifies  First 
Federal  that  the  assignment  is 
canceled  and  the  boy  can  with¬ 
draw  all  of  the  money  if  he 
desires. 

Testimonial  to  Tanner 
CIRCULATORS  from  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  in  New  York 
State  paid  tribute  last  week  to 
Daniel  W.  Tanner,  CM  of  the 
Utica  Observer  -  Dispatch  and 
Press,  for  his  50  years’  service 
to  those  newspapers. 

The  testimonial  event  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Spring  conference  of 
the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  at  Albany. 
Consensus  of  the  meeting  was 
that  newspaper  circulations 
would  continue  to  grow,  despite 
increasing  popularity  of  other 
media.  Improved  service  to  sub¬ 
urbs  was  advocated  by  James 
M.  Armstrong,  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  and  Her  aid- American. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 


dependability 


Stereotypers  want  a  mat  they  can  depend  upon.  They  want 
uniform  shrinkage,  unvarying  high  quality,  consistent 
behavior.  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  meet  these  requirements. 
Extreme  care  in  manufacture  is  responsible  for  Burgess’ 
dependability.  Constant  control  of  every  stage  of 
production  is  maintained.  Frequent  tests  and  checks  are 
made,  and  no  deviation  from  rigid  standards  is  permitted. 
iThat’s  why  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  the  best  obtainable — 
why  they  are  the  choice  of  stereotypers. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT,  ILUNOIS 
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Circulation 

continued  from  page  46 

Oklahoma  Election 
JOHN  S  POWERS,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chickasha 
(Okla.)  Daily  Express,  was 
plected  generai  chairman  of  the 
Circulation  Group  of  the  Okla- 
hnma  Press  Association,  April 
10  He  succeeds  Clyde  Alletag, 
Ada  Evening  News. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  being  used 
in  a  new  course  in  "Newspaper 
Circulation  and  Promotion’’  in 
the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Sdmol  of  Journalism,  Prof.  John 
E  Casey,  reported. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  meeting  attended 
by  more  than  100  state  circula¬ 
tion  managers  was  B.  R.  Atkin¬ 
son,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News -Her¬ 
ald.  , 

"Publish  the  news  your  read¬ 
ers  will  want  to  read  and  your 
circulation  problems  will  take 
care  of  themselves,”  he  advised. 
He  told  how  the  News-Herald 
carries  reports  on  nearly  every 
football  and  baseball  game,  wed¬ 
ding,  and  school  event  in  its 
Sdcounty  territory. 


Carriers  Honored 
TOP-FLIGHT  carriers  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  were 
honored  at  the  spring  banquet  at 
which  Ohio  State’s  head  football 
coach,  Wesley  Fesler,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  More  than 
2M  Master  Carriers  attended  the 
dinner  arranged  by  George 
Hicks,  Citizen  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


Add-O-Bonk  Popular 
DON  COLEMAN,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times  -  Picayune  and 
New  Orleans  States,  is  offering 
Add-0*Banks  to  carriers  to  keep 
track  of  their  profits.  The  bank 
adds  nickels,  dimes  and  quar¬ 
ters,  registering  the  total  deposit 
in  the  bank. 


Stress  Business  Principles 
SMITH  H.  WITTER,  Canton 
(0.)  Repository,  has  prepared 
a  six-month  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  presents  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  the  business  principles 
learned  by  newspaperboys. 

The  ads  appear  once  a  week 
and  each  ad  is  built  around  a 
picture  and  statement  of  a  local 
business  or  civic  leader  who 
learned  such  principles  as  a 
carrier.  Added  usefulness  is 
made  of  the  series  by  mounting 
glossy  proofs  of  each  ad  into 
visual  binders  and  using  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  indoctrination  of  new 
carriers. 

Carrier  Notes 

A  YEAR-’round  athletic  pro¬ 
gram,  ^nsored  by  the  Mil- 
moufcee  tWis.)  Sentinel,  has 
helped  to  reduce  carrier  turn¬ 
over.  Branch  managers  served 
as  team  coaches. 

*'lve  outstanding  carriers  for 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
man  -  RerictD  were  awarded 
trophies  as  part  of  the  program 
hraoring  the  “carrier  salesman 
Of  the  month.”  Pictures  of  each 
month’s  outstanding  carrier  are 


featured  in  a  series  of  ads  in 
the  newspaper. 

More  than  150  top  carriers  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  attend¬ 
ed  a  Saturday  morning  roller 
skating  party.  They  also  com¬ 
peted  for  prizes  in  a  paper¬ 
throwing  contest  to  determine 
their  accurate  tossing  of  rolled 
newspapers. 

New  BCnneapolis  Job 
THE  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  circulation  department 
has  created  the  position  of  city 
circulation  manager.  James 
Whyte,  former  city  carrier  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  to  fill  the 
new  post  in  the  Twin  Cities  area, 
it  was  announced  by  W.  D.  Par¬ 
sons,  circulation  director.  Mr. 
Whyte  has  been  with  the  Star 
and  Tribune  organization  since 
1926. 

Appointed  to  the  position  of 
city  carrier  manager  was  Ken¬ 
neth  Jensen,  who  came  to  the 
Star  in  1925.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sistant  city  carrier  manager 
since  1941. 

Kenneth  Drew  was  appointed 
agency  division  manager. 

Program  for  Toledo 
LEWIS  F.  MOTTICE  of  the 

Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  covering  all 
phases  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  annual  OCMA 
meeting  at  Toledo,  April  19-21. 

The  conference  will  get  under 
way  with  a  get-together  for 
members  at  the  Commodore 
Perry  Hotel  on  April  19.  The 
Toledo  Blade  will  be  host  at  the 
Wednesday  banquet. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  a  discussion 
on  “The  Dayton  Merger,”  by 
John  Shank  (  Dayton  Daily 
News)  and  James  J.  Morrisey 
( Dayton  Journal-Herald ) . 

Hamilton  at  Son  Mateo 
M.  H.  HAMILTON,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  street  sales  manager 
for  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times.  He  has  taken 
over  the  position  held  for  the 
past  three  years  by  Graham 
Medlin,  who  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  of  the 
Berkeley  Gazette. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  had  18  years 
of  newspaper  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  starting  on  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  and  in¬ 
cluding  position  on  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  Reno  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  and 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

■ 

3  More  'Perfect'  Boys 
THREE  more  Stockton  (Calif.) 

Record  newspaperboys  have 
been  awarded  $250  scholar^ip 
checks  in  recognition  of  100% 
achievement  over  a  three-year 
period.  They  are  Gus  Dentoni, 
Stephen  Gehman  and  Gerald 
Krein.  Eleven  other  youths 
have  won  similar  $250  awards 
since  the  Record  began  its  recog¬ 
nition  program  in  1941. 

Proper  folding  of  papers, 
porch  deliveries,  and  blowing 
of  whistles  to  announce  the 
newspaper’s  arrival  are  among 
factors  in  which  the  boys  must 
maintain  perfect  scores. 
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For  Bringing  the  Year’s  Most 
Favorable  National  Publicity 
to  Seattle 


The  Seattle  Chamber  of  C.bmmerce 
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Post-Intelligencer”  in  the  erection  of 
its  great  new  building. 
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PROMOTION 


Magazine  Circulation 
Figures  Help  Dailies 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THERE  ARE  increasing  stirrings 

within  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  these  days  that  show  a  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  national  magazines  rather 
than  network  radio  are  the 
newspapers’  principal  competi¬ 
tor  among  advertising  media. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
saw  this  coming  some  time  ago 
and  provided  in  its  new  and 
enlarged  research  set-up  for  a 
county-by-county  tabulation  of 
magazine  circulations.  Except 
for  specific  applications,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  no  general 
use  of  this  material,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  the  larger  battle 
between  the  media. 

Now.  however,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau  fashions  this  material  in¬ 
to  a  sharp  and  potent  weapon 
for  use  by  every  one  of  its  news¬ 
paper  members  in  47  New  Eng¬ 
land  cities.  The  Bureau  has 
provided  each  one  of  these 
newspapers  with  a  presentation 
comparing  its  city  circulation 
and  family  coverage  with  the 
city  circulations  and  family  cov¬ 
erage  of  each  of  six  weekly  mag¬ 
azines  and  eight  monthly  mag¬ 
azines.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
summary  of  this  material  for  the 
entire  region. 

Let’s  take  a  typical  city, 
Worcester,  Mass.  It  has  59,083 
families  in  its  city  zone.  ITie 
Gazette,  the  evening  paper,  pro¬ 
vides  a  city  zone  circulation  of 
62,262.  or  a  family  coverage  of 
105%.  The  Telegram,  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  provides  30,170  city 
zone  circulation,  a  family  cover¬ 
age  of  51%.  The  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  provides  58,527  city  zone 
circulation,  a  family  coverage  of 
99%. 

Check  magazine  circulations 
against  this.  Life,  with  the  big¬ 
gest  circulation,  provides  only 
12,364  in  Worcester’s  city  zone, 
a  family  coverage  of  only  21%. 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  next 
largest,  lays  down  only  10,163 
city  zone  circulation,  a  family 
coverage  of  only  17%. 

“We  all  know  it  is  a  fairly 
common  practice  for  salesmen 
whose  brands  are  heavily  adver¬ 
tised  in  national  magazines  to 
use  reproductions  of  those  ads 
as  a_  sales  tool,’’  writes  Tony 
Glavin,  director  of  the  New 
England  Bureau.  “The  presen¬ 
tations  are  used  to  convince  re¬ 
tailers  and  distributors  of  the 
advertising  support  the  brands 
are  receiving  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  area.  Too  many  times  the 
retailers  and  distributors  are 
without  any  factual  information 
about  ‘how  much’  or  ‘how  little’ 
circulation  these  magazines  ac¬ 
tually  have  in  the  local  market 
area. 

“We  have  compiled  this  in¬ 
formation  to  enable  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  counter  this  magazine 
selling.  We  selected  city  zone 
areas  because  comparative  cir¬ 
culations  are  available  only  for 


city  zones.  But  this  is  more 
than  adequate.  Circulations  are 
concentrated  in  city  zone  trad¬ 
ing  areas  where  most  of  the  re¬ 
tail  dollars  are  spent.  Our  fig¬ 
ures  represent  the  actual  cir¬ 
culations  of  magazines  and 
newspapers.  They  should  help 
counteract  the  claims  of  “mul¬ 
tiple  readership’  figures.” 

Evidence  of  the  value  of  this 
material  as  a  selling  tool  is 
shown  in  the  fact,  reported  by 
Mr.  Glavin,  that  more  than  2,400 
extra  copies  of  these  studies 
have  been  requested  by  the 
newspapers  and  their  national 
representatives.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  other  regional 
groups,  and  individual  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  take  up  this  idea  and 
use  it  to  its  fullest  potential 
value. 

Classified  Means  Business 
THE  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  will  give 
National  Want  Ad  Week  (April 
17-23)  a  strong  boost  when  it 
provides  the  setting,  at  its  19th 
annual  convention,  April  20-22, 
in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  for  the  first  showing 
of  a  new  presentation,  “Classi¬ 
fied  Means  Business.” 

’The  showing  will  feature  the 
convention’s  clinic  on  classified 
advertising  ’Thursday  morning, 
April  21.  “Classified  Means 
Business”  has  been  prepared  by 
Parish  and  Pickett,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  Counselors,  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  its  unveiling  will  be 
accomplished  by  Bradford  Wyc- 
koff.  a  past  president  of  NNPA. 

“Classified  Means  Busiaess” 
will  be  shown  to  NNPA  in  a 
slide-and-sound  version.  A 
small  desk-size  easel  version  is 
also  available.  The  presenta¬ 
tion,  which  runs  through  36 
panels,  covers  not  only  the  his¬ 
tory,  the  drama,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  classified  advertising, 
but  shows  specifically  that  it 
holds  potential  profit  for  every 
business,  no  matter  what. 

We  saw  an  early  showing  of 
“Classified  Means  Business”  this 
week,  after  having  seen  several 
other  classified  presentations 
prepared  in  connection  with 
Want  Ad  Week.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  stories  ever  put  to¬ 
gether  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  is  a  story  about  the 
newspaper’s  importance  to  the 
community's  business  that  can 
be  used  by  display  staffs  as  well. 
By  all  means,  get  a  look  at  it. 

Turn  Back,  Turn  Back 

DIPPING  into  history,  two 

newspapers  come  up  this  week 
with  smart  little  promotional 
folders  emphasizing  the  value  of 
consistent  advertising. 

In  Memphis,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  put 
out  a  self-mailer  noting  that 
Loeb’s  Laundry  started  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Memphis  newspapers  in 


1887  and  has  continued  for  62 
years.  It’s  a  record,  the  folder 
notes,  that  speaks  for  itself 
about  the  productivity  of  that 
advertising.  A  reproduction  of 
the  first  Loeb  ad,  as  well  as  the 
current  advertising,  would  have 
helped  this. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Examiner 
turns  out  a  self-mailer  that  notes 
how  Silverwood’s  a  men’s  store, 
has  advertised  consistently  since 
1903.  This  does  show  a  1903 
Silverwood’s  ad,  as  well  as  their 
current  advertising. 

In  the  Bag 

THE  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 

has  a  striking  ad  in  current 
trade  papers.  It  shows  merely  a 
pencil  against  a  broad  white 
sheet,  and  a  pencilled  "$1.34.” 
A  line  of  copy  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet  says  “the  milline  rate 
at  55c  per  line  for  411,371  top 
quality  Sunday  circulation 
makes  one  of  America’s  prize 
advertising  buys.” 

The  Los  Angeles  ( Calif. )  Times 
draws  attention  with  a  smart 
trade  paper  ad  featuring  a  car¬ 
toon  drawing  of  a  guy  standing 
on  one  hand  in  front  of  the 
Times  building.  Headline  identi¬ 
fies  “That’s  our  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.”  Copy  says,  “Ray  Marx, 
Los  Angeles  Times  circulation 
manager,  has  plenty  of  reason 
to  do  cartwheels.”  The  reason 
is  that  the  Times  has  “the  larg¬ 
est  daily  circulation  in  the 
West..”  Clincher  is  that  “if 
you’re  an  advertiser  looking  for 
action  in  the  nation’s  third  larg¬ 
est  market,  you’ll  join  Mr.  Marx 
in  a  handspring.” 
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New  Service  i 

THE  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui-  f 
letin,  serving  a  wide  fruit¬ 
growing  area,  is  publishiM  , 
throughout  the  spring  a  we^ly  ' 
spray  bulletin  in  its  Sunday  gar¬ 
den  page.  Bulletins  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  Arthur  J.  Farley,  ex¬ 
tension  specialist  in  fruit  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University. 


Promoting  TV 
VIDEO  sets  take  a  rather  large 
and  unanticipated  slice  out  d 
the  normal  budget.  "To  cure  this 
situation,  Charles  F.  Reilly,  Jr, 
city  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  proposed  an 
idea  that  has  been  adopted  by 
TV-Station  WTAR  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce.  It  ia 
a  Television  Savings  Club,  ope^ 
ated  like  a  Christmas  savings 
club,  and  promoted  with  adve^ 
tising  in  the  newspaper. 


Newspaperboy  Hobbies 
FEA’TURING  hobbies  of  news- 
paperboys  in  the  news  not 
only  builds  reader  interest  but 
stimulates  the  boys  to  greater 
efforts.  A  Santa  Monica  (CsUf.) 
Outlook  story  told  how  Michad 
Ney  developed  a  $600  model 
railroad  with  earnings  from  his 
route.  A  Culver  City  (Calif.) 
Star-News  story  tells  of  Phil 
Norby’s  complete  photographic 
studio  installation,  set  up  with 
carrier  earnings. 


Also  in  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Chicago  Herald- 

American,  an  automotive  sales 
presentation  built  around  the 
response  of  readers  to  tour  sto¬ 
ries  by  the  paper’s  automotive 
editor.  Letters  from  resort  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  stories  prove 
their  pulling  power.  Comparison 
of  new  car  registrations  in  the 
Chicago  market  with  cars  owned 
by  respondents  to  automotive 
news  and  tour  stories  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Makes  a  persuasive  and 
effective  package. 

From  Acme  Newspictures,  a 
folder  reporting  how  "Acme 
steals  the  show”  when  Frank 
Cancellare,  Acme  photog,  wins 
five  top  awards  in  the  White 
House  News  Photographers’  con¬ 
test.  Folder  shows  winning  pic¬ 
tures,  and  carries  a  neat  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Cancellare. 
A  good  job. 

House  Beautiful  magazine 
pulls  a  neat  gag  by  sending  out 
a  list  of  advertisers  who  used 
the  book  last  year  printed  on  a 
single  strip  of  paper.  This  opens 
up  to  the  length  of  a  large  room. 
It  would  have  been  twice  as 
long,  too,  except  that  they 
printed  the  names  on  both  sides 
of  the  strip.  It’s  always  an  im¬ 
pressive  gag  to  lay  advertisers 
end  to  end  this  way. 

■ 

Home  Show  Revived 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  is  resum¬ 
ing  its  annual  Home  Show, 
an  event  discontinued  during 
the  war.  The  first  of  the  new 
series  wil  be  an  eight-day  ex¬ 
hibit,  April  24  to  May  1,  in  the 
Will  Rogers  Memorial  Coliseum. 


For  the  Girls 

THE  Detroit  Times  sends  a  pho¬ 
tographer  around  to  the  large 
office  buildings  to  photograph 
■the  “best  looking  girl”  in  the 
building.  Her  picture  gets  on 
the  picture  page,  with  that  of 
her  sponsor,  and  she  is  known 
as  “Detroit  Office  Girl”  of  the 
day,  and  receives  an  orchid  from 
the  newspaper.  The  Times  is 
taking  no  chances  on  the  judg¬ 
ing.  The  girl  is  picked  by  a 
head  elevator  operator  or  build¬ 
ing  superintendent. 


Open  House  Edition 
A  SPECIAL  edition  of  the 
Salinas  Californian,  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  16-page  section  to 
tell  the  stoiT  of  the  newspaper’s 
new  building,  was  run  off  in 
three-minute  press  runs,  during 
plant  visits.  Copies  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  guests,  and  the 
extra  copies  saved.  The  pre¬ 
caution  proved  justified,  as  later 
demands  from  groups,  schools, 
and  other  organizations  could 
only  be  satisfied  from  the  “sur 
plus”  copies. 


2  Elected  to  Office 

Marshall,  Mich.  —  Two  Mar 
shall  newspapermen  were  elect¬ 
ed  to  office  at  the  recent  city 
elections.  Clyde  Weatherwax, 
Marshall  Chronicle  reporter  and 
city  constable  for  a  number  w 
years,  was  elected  justice  of  tM 
peace,  and  the  Chronicle’s  puv 
Usher,  J.  M.  Moses,  won  the 
constable  office  by  a  write-in 
vote. 
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'^I  get  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  newspaper  business,” 


SAYS  J.  S.  SPIEGEL,  MEDIA  DIRECTOR. 
FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING,  NEW  YORK. 


“I  look  through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
each  week  for  new  developments  and  trends 
in  the  newspaper  field.  I  look  at  the  lead 
articles  carefully  and  casually  go  through 
the  other  pages  to  keep  up  with  the  news¬ 
print  situation,  lineage  reports,  etc. 

During  the  war  I  recall  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  helped  me  a  number  of  times  to 
determine  basic  newspaper  units  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertions  based  on  newsprint 
conditions.  I  have  a  direct  interest  in 
what  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  to  say 
for  newspapers.  That’s  why  I  am  a  regular 
subscriber.” 


At  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Mr.  Spiegel’s  big  responsibility  is  the 
wise  spending  of  millions  of  dollars  of  newspaper  space  for  such 
clients  as  General  Foods  Corp.,  Instant  Postum,  Liebmann  Brewer¬ 
ies.  Inc.,  Rheingold  Beer,  New  York  Central,  Bourjois.  Inc.,  R.K.O. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  Eo  sell  Blg-Money  ^ ewspaper  Buyers 

VITAL  STATISTICS  . . .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  EL  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Pvbusher. 
DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  16,  1949 


Parley  Hails 
Women's  Role 
In  Advertising 

Philadelphia — More  than  200 
advertising  women  attended  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Women  s 
Advertising  Clubs  here  April 
2-3. 

Mrs.  Honor  Gregory  House, 
member  of  the  firm  of  Gregory 
and  House,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  said 
the  pioneer  days  of  women  in 
advertising  are  over  and  they 
are  contolling  and  infiuencing 
advertising  to  a  great  extent. 

“It’s  a  far  cry,”  she  said, 
“from  1916  when  Miss  Nellie  E. 
Quirk  founded  the  Philadelphia 
Club  of  Advertising  Women, 
hostess  club  at  this  convention. 

"The  pioneers  opened  the 
door  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  most  advertising  was  di¬ 
rected  to  women  and  the  femin¬ 
ine  viewpoint  was  needed,”  Mrs. 
House  said.  "Now,  women  in 
advertising  are  being  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  can 
produce.  It’s  a  matter  of  doing 
a  good  Job  and  there's  no  sex 
in  brains." 

Mrs.  House  estimated  there 
are  5,000  to  7,000  women  in  the 
advertising  business. 

“One  of  the  finest  examples 
of  women  controlling  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures,”  she  said, 
“was  Mrs.  Ella  Burns  Meyer, 
who  recently  retired  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  General 
Foods.  She  controlled  for 
many  years  millions  of  dollars 
of  that  company’s  advertising 
budget.” 

Miss  Viola  Schlacks,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women,  is  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.,  with  full  control  of 
an  advertising  budget  that  runs 
from  $325,000  to  $750,000  a  year. 

Miss  Lillian  Cohen,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  club, 
is  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.  Although  her  bud¬ 
gets  are  finally  approved  by  a 
man,  her  recommendations  are 
seldom  disputed,  she  said. 

Helen  Carroll  Corathers, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
group,  has  been  a  national 
space  buyer  for  16  years  with 
Roche,  Williams  and  Cleary. 

Hard  Price  Copy 

Chicago— “Quality  at  prices 
you’ve  been  waiting  for/'  is 
the  theme  of  a  series  of  factory, 
paid  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  which  Hotpoint,  Inc. 
launched  this  week  in  95  key 
cities. 

The  1,820-line  ads.  first  of  a 
large  key  city  program  for 
1949,  "sell  hard  on  price  and 
quality"  and  tell  consumers: 
"Don't  wait.  The  low  prices 
you've  been  waiting  for  are 
here  now.” 


^^^duertidina 


Wilbert,  Copy  Chief 
CHRISTY  WILBERT  has  been 
appointed  copy  chief  and  a 
member  of  the  plans  boards  of 
Charles  Schlaifer  &  Co.,  Man¬ 
hattan.  He  held  similar  Jobs 
with  movie  firms.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Meissner  Promoted 
JOHN  N.  MEISSNER  has  be¬ 
come  vicepresident  of  Cory 
Snow,  Boston.  He  will  direct  the 
new  business  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  continue  as  copy  chief. 

Mulhem  Resigns 
NEIL  MULHERN  has  resigned 
as  vicepresident  and  manager 
of  the  Detroit  ofiSce  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt.  Don  ^ller  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  office  there. 

Webel  to  Dorlond 

HENRY  R.  WEBEL  has  entered 
Dorland,  Inc.,  as  director  of 
its  international  division.  For 
the  past  12  years,  Webel,  who 
has  written  and  lectured  fre¬ 
quently  on  foreign  trade  and  ex¬ 
port  advertising,  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  export  division  of 
G.  M.  Basford  Co. 

Bennett  Honored 
C.  RALPH  BENNETT  has  been 
made  a  vicepresident  and  a 
principle  in  the  Fred  Gardner 
agency.  He  will  continue  his 
duties  as  creative  director  of  all 
accounts.  Bennett  has  been  a 
member  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  faculty  and  a  text¬ 
book  writer. 

Mcmn  Joins  Glenn 
MONTY  MANN,  southwest  ad¬ 
man  for  more  than  20  years, 
will  Join  Glenn  Advertising  May 
15  as  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
the  agency’s  Dallas,  Tex.,  office. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  de¬ 
velopment,  planning  and  re¬ 
search. 

Heads  Media 

HARRY  B.  GOLDSMITH,  JR., 
executive,  now  heads  the  me¬ 
dia  department  of  Russel  M. 
Seeds,  Chicago.  Arvid  H.  Bergs- 
ten  Is  the  new  space  buyer.  He 
succeeds  John  Berling,  retired. 

Faces  &  Places 

HARING  CHANDOR  to  Smith. 

Smalley  &  Tester  as  account 
executive.  .  .  .  Frank  Davies  has 
joined  the  media  department  of 
Morse  International.  .  .  .  Alan  L. 
RachlefT  now  another  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Gordon  &  Mbttem.  .  .  . 
Ken  King  and  Bob  Huntley  to 
the  art  staff  of  House  &  Leland, 
Portland,  Ore.  .  .  .  S.  James  An¬ 
drews  now  on  the  sales  staff  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Network.  .  .  .  David  H. 
Lanman.  Jr.  (copy)  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Roberts  (traffic  director) 
have  moved  to  Geyer,  Newell  & 
Ganger.  .  .  .  Holder  Morrow  Col¬ 
lier  has  been  named  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary. 

Jack  Wyatt  has  resigned  from 
Cecil  &  Presbry  to  become  an 
account  executive  with  Grey 


Advertising.  .  .  .  Helen  Carroll 
now  associated  with  Julius  Mat¬ 
thews,  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Robert 
B.  Masson  added  to  Young  & 
Rubicam’s  radio-tv  department. 
.  .  .  Arthur  A.  Radkey  is  director 
of  radio-tv  for  Sive  &  Rosenfeld, 
Cincinnati.  .  .  .  John  R.  Christie 
to  Dan  B.  Miner,  California.  .  .  . 
G.  R.  Hunter  has  returned  to 
Chicago  as  account  executive 
and  copywriter  with  Arthur 
Meyerhoff. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
PACIFIC  NATIONAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING.  with  offices  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  opened  a  Spokane  branch 
under  the  direction  of  Vernon 
Cary.  Cary  was  a  former  part¬ 
ner  in  Vance  Shelhamer,  Yaki¬ 
ma,  Wash. 

Paul  Hartley,  Newell-Emmett 
account  executive,  has  written  a 
book  on  his  hobby,  painting.  The 
book  is  titled,  “How  to  Paint” 
and  was  out  this  week.  It  is  a 
manual  for  the  beginner.  He  is 
mainly  self-taught. 

Mel  J.  Hickman,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
West-Marquis  Advertising,  has 
opened  Portland,  Ore.,  offices  as 
the  publishers  representative  for 
several  magazines. 

Leith  Abbott,  northwest  man¬ 
ager  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
and  Milton  Foland  of  the  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  office  of  Pacific  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising,  have  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Portland’s  chapter  of  the  4 
A’s.  They  succeed  Hal  Short 
and  Merle  Manley. 

'Help  Wanted'  Code 
Wins  Praise  oi  BBB 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^Praise  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times'  newly- 
inaugurated  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  code  designed  to  protect 
readers  of  "Help  Wanted”  ads 
was  voiced  by  Robert  J.  Bauer, 
general  manager  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

The  code  requires  that  the 
type  of  work  be  stated  specif¬ 
ically,  that  selling  Jobs  must  be 
so  designated,  that  ( excepting 
sales  Jobs)  remuneration  other 
than  salary  must  be  stated,  that 
if  a  specific  pay  rate  is  men¬ 
tioned  it  must  be  actual  and  not 
supposition,  and  that  Jobs  re¬ 
quiring  investment  not  be 
placed  under  “Help  Wlanted” 
columns. 


WONDERFUL  PARH 

B.  C.  Forbes,  publisher  oi  Na¬ 
tion's  Heritage,  and  Alice  Honota 
Drew,  advertising  manager  oi 
Duro-Test  Corp.,  appear  happy 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women  oi  New  York. 
Theme  oi  the  party  was  "Through 
the  Looking  Glass." 

Wichita  City  Report 
In  Ne'wspapers  Again 

Wichita,  Kan. — Once  again 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  found 
residents  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  read¬ 
ing  the  annual  report  of  their 
city  government. 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  the  city’s  annual  report 
was  carried  as  an  eight-page 
tabloid-size  Sunday  supplement 
in  Wichita’s  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Different  reports  were  carried 
in  each  paper.  “Progress  in  Sil- 
h  o  u  e  1 1  e '  ’  appeared  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  and  “Forward 
With  Wichita  1948”  appeared  in 
the  Wichita  Beacon.  Copy  was 
different  and  there  was  less  than 
10%  repetition  in  photographs 
and  artwork. 

One  new  feature  was  the  use 
of  standard  newspaper  cartoons 
to  point  up  certain  ideas. 

Space  costs  for  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  were  roughly  comparable 
to  the  cost  of  printing  the  bocdi- 
let-type  city  annual  report.  Cl^ 
culation,  however,  was  about  18 
times  as  large. 

■ 

Mat  Catalog 

Merchants  Matrix  Cut  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  new 
edition  of  its  semi-annual  "Met- 
chants’  Mat  Catalog,”  a  listing 
of  admats  supplied  by  manufac¬ 
turers. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE? 

Do  you  have  xome  unused  equipment  takinr  up  valuable  space  in 
your  plant? 

Many  people  have  found  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads  a 
quick  and  cITuCtive  way  to  clear  out  unwanted  items. 

Let  us  help  you  solve  your  space  problems  by  running  an  ad  in  onr 
Classified  columns. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  NOW. 

Classified  Dept. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1475  Broadway 


Tol.:  BRyant  9-3052 


New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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Transamerica 
Uses  Ads  to  Call 
For  Witneses 

San  Francisco — Transamerica 
Corporation  turned  to  paid  news¬ 
paper  space  again  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  phase  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board  hearings  into  anti-trust 
charges  opened  here  April  11. 

Copy  six  columns  by  16  inches 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers  carried  a 
challenge  to  occupy  the  witness 
chair.  It  was  addressed  to 
Ibose  bankers  who,  having  mas¬ 
queraded  in  the  guise  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  small  unit  banks, 
may  now  testify  voluntarily.” 

Copy  listed  contributors  and 
sums  declared  reported  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  compliance  with  lobby¬ 
ist  regulations.  It  asserted  that 
failure  to  appear  under  oath 
"can  be  interpreted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  nation  only  as  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  charges  are  en¬ 
tirely  without  substance  and  are, 
inde^,  the  outcome  of  malice 
and  scheming.” 

Full  page  copy  charged  “Net¬ 
work  of  Intrigue  by  Bank 
Lobby”  when  national  hearings 
open^  in  February.  Advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  ir  newspapers 
of  both  eastern  and  western 
dties. 

The  dramatic  advertising  here 
recalls  the  early  days  of  A.  P. 
Giannini,  who  founded  a  new 
kind  of  bank  and  used  advertis¬ 
ing  that  transformed  bank  copy. 
In  the  panic  of  1907  Giannini  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  off  In  gold,  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  stopped  runs 
which  had  developed  on  a  city¬ 
wide  basis.  In  the  1930’s  he  ad¬ 
vertised  Bank  of  America  loans 
for  business  in  Los  Angeles  and 
helped  revive  industry.  He  then 
embarked  on  a  state-wide 
“Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again” 
advertising  campaign  which  did 
much  to  restore  a  hope,  hard  hit 
by  depression. 

Throughout,  Mr.  Giannini  has 
advertise  and  merchandised 
the  bank  facilities  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  does  its  departments. 
His  branch  banking  methods 
come  to  a  test  in  the  Transamer¬ 
ica  case,  accused  of  controlling 
Bank  of  America. 

■ 

Advisory  Board  of  7 
Named  for  Bike  Derby 

Columbus — Seven  men  of  na¬ 
tional  prominence  have  been 
named  as  members  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  All-Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaperboys  Sports 
Scholarships,  Inc. 

They  are:  FBI  Director  J.  Ed¬ 
gar  Hoover;  Comedian  Bob 
Hope;  Lou  Boudreau,  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians;  George 
M.  Trautman,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Baseball  Leagues;  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  president 
of  Eastern  Airlines:  Paul  Brown, 
coach  of  the  Cleveland  Browns, 
and  Wesley  Fesler,  head  football 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  A.  Rhodes, 
mayor  of  Columbus,  who  is 
founder  of  the  organization 
sponsoring  the  national  news- 
Wperboys’  bicycle  derby  here  in 
August. 


A  little  fun  is  mixed  with  the  serious  business  of  golfing  at  the 
AAAA  convention  at  the  Greenbrier  Hotel.  In  left  to  right  order: 
I.  Davis  Danforth  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn:  Henry  Hart¬ 
well  of  Parents  Magazine;  Walter  Rompel,  manager  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  New  York  Mirror;  George  S.  McMillan  of  Bristol-Myers 
Co.,  and  Allison  Leininger  of  Parents  Magazine. 


4-A  Stresses  Ethics 
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John  E.  Wiley  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross.  This  year,  he  related, 
tests  were  given  in  16  cities  and 
1,002  persons,  60%  of  them  col¬ 
lege  students,  completed  them. 

A  city-by-city  report  on  the 
examinations  included  comment 
by  one  agency  executive  which 
pointed  up  the  need  for  improv¬ 
ing  personnel.  In  this  one  city, 
he  reported  that  agency  em¬ 
ployes  were  given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  take  the  tests,  as  a  basis 
for  advancement,  but  none  ac¬ 
cepted  after  they  were  told  that 
$15  fee  was  required. 

In  another  city,  it  was  related, 
candidates  were  afforded  the 
comforts  of  cushioned  seats  and 
a  fancy  luncheon. 

These  tests  are  serving  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  pool  of  talent  for  publish¬ 
ers,  advertisers  and  others,  as 
well  as  for  the  nation’s  1,800 
agencies  which  employ  25,000 
persons  and  handle  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  billings  annually. 
Two-thirds  of  the  agencies’  an¬ 
nual  income  of  $150,000,000  goes 
out  in  salaries  and  other  com¬ 
pensation  to  those  who  work 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  Brophy  summed  up: 

“If  the  public  loses  confidence 
in  advertising,  the  voice  of  busi¬ 
ness,  business  may  well  lose  its 
franchise  with  the  public.  Its 
words  are  the  words  of  business 
— and  the  words  had  better  be 
right! 

“Advertising  can  help  busi¬ 
ness  meet  this  challenge  by  re¬ 
membering  that  it  is  a  business, 
not  a  game.” 

Gamble  Pleads  Agency 
Cause  with  Broadcasters 
AAAA’s  president,  Frederic  R. 

Gamble,  carried  the  message 
of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
convention  to  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  this 
week  at  Chicago. 

“The  job  of  making  advertis¬ 


ing  successful,”  he  said,  “is 
mainly  the  job  of  advertising 
agencies.  You  need  agencies 
who  can  make  the  advertiser’s 
advertising  succeed.  ...  It  is 
with  ethical  agencies  that  you 
will  build  soundly  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

As  an  obvious  question,  he 
posed:  “Can  radio  afford  to  do 
less  than  other  media  are  doing? 
In  the  contest  of  a  buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket,  can  radio  afford  to  have 
less  protection  than  other  media 
enjoy,  to  evaluate  agencies  who 
make  or  break  the  future  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  time?” 

Pleading  for  an  organization 
that  wili  back  up  the  art  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  solid  floor  of  facts, 
Mr.  Gamble  urged  the  broad¬ 
casters  to  consider  the  fact  that 
printed  media  long  ago  found 
out  that  confidence  in  them  is 
based  on  audited  circulations. 

“Control  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  from  the  very 
beginning,”  he  related,  “has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers. 
And  the  media  pay  almost  the 
entire  bill  for  the  auditing  oper¬ 
ation.” 

“The  foresight  of  the  printed 
media  in  supporting  the  ABC 
has  given  that  industry  the 
strongest  sales  weapon  it  has,” 
Mr.  Gamble  reminded. 


Beckley  Deserves 
AAAA  for  Effort 

The  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post- 
Herald  spoke  directly  to  a  large 
and  infiuential  group  by  means 
of  a  special  tabloid  sheet  draped 
over  the  regular  newspapers  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Greenbrier,  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  during 
the  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

The  first  page  of  the  tabloid 
featured  news  of  the  4-A  meet¬ 
ing.  Other  pages  contained 
stories  about  the  Beckley  market 
and  how  the  Beckley  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  station  serve  it. 
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Admen  Warned 
Of  Growing  Ban 
On  Utility  Copy 

Boston,  Mass. — Warning  that 
there  is  a  trend  to  forbid  public 
utilities  from  spending  money 
on  advertisng,  Thomas  M.  Hen¬ 
nessey  vicepresident  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  declared  it  is  up  to 
the  advertising  profession  to 
seek  to  hait  it. 

Speaking  before  members  of 
the  Financiai  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  England,  Mr. 
Hennessey  reported  that  the 
Massachusetts  Public  Utilities 
Commission  has  served  notice  it 
will  disallow,  as  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  money  spent  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Mr.  Hennessey  said  that  be¬ 
cause  the  New  England  company 
has  been  denied  an  opportunity, 
through  this  stand  by  the  PUC, 
to  tell  its  side  of  the  story,  it 
had  failed  in  its  effort  to  obtain 
a  rate  increase.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  he  said,  the  company 
has  been  forced  to  lay  off  work¬ 
ers,  give  up  plans  for  expansion 
and  delay  giving  service  to 
some  210,000  applicants. 

Thus  far  Massachusetts  has 
been  the  only  New  England  state 
to  ban  expenditures  by  public 
utility  corporations  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapers, 
but  he  said  that  at  a  hearing  in 
Augusta,  Me.,  he  had  been  asked 
repeatedly  by  the  state’s  attor¬ 
ney  whether  the  company  be¬ 
lieved  advertisements  aimed  at 
keeping  the  public  informed 
about  the  utility  should  be  part 
of  operating  expense. 

■ 

Worsted-Tex  Ad  Story 
Traced  in  Times  Folder 

The  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  success  story  of  Cohen, 
Goldman  and  Co.  is  told  in  an 
eight-page  folder — “The  Rose  of 
the  House  of  Worsted-tex” — pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Times. 
The  folder  marks  Cohen,  Gold¬ 
man’s  60th  year  In  business  and 
its  25th  year  of  advertising  in 
the  Times. 

According  to  the  folder,  Cohen, 
Goldman’s  rapid  rise  in  the 
men’s  apparel  field  dates  back  to 
its  first  advertising  campaign  in 
1924.  11113  campaign  followed  a 
period  of  indifferent  success 
when  the  company  first  tried  to 
market  its  Knit-tex  coat  without 
advertising.  First  of  the  famous 
Knit-tex  advertisements  ran  in 
the  Times  on  Sunday,  March  2, 
1924.  It  introduced  the  Knit-tex 
man  and  dog,  now  an  outstand¬ 
ing  advertising  trade  mark. 

Cohen,  Goldman’s  advertising 
changed  the  whole  complexion 
of  the  company’s  business,  the 
folder  points  out,  and  put  it 
among  the  top  firms  in  its  field. 

108,041  at  Show 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Attendance 
for  the  nine  days  of  the  1940 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  Sports  and 
Vacation  Show  was  108,041, 
which  exceeded  the  1948  attend¬ 
ance  figure  by  5,000.  The  show 
carried  a  general  admission 
charge  of  75  cents,  with  children 
at  30  cents. 
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Press  Subcommission 
Members  Selected 


LAKE  SUCCESS— Twelve  mem¬ 
bers  were  selected  here  this 
week  to  serve  on  the  Subcom¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  of  the  Press,  with 
the  consent  of  their  govern¬ 
ments  but  in  their  personal  ca¬ 
pacities  as  individual  experts 
on  the  press. 

Chosen  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  for  terms  ending 
Dec.  31,  1951,  were: 

Carroll  Binder,  U.S.A. — edi¬ 
torial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(  Minn. )  Tribune,  formerly  for¬ 
eign  editor  and  director  of  for¬ 
eign  service  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  member  of  ASNE.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  has 
been  a  foreign  correspondent  in 
Europe,  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East. 

Francis  Williams,  United 
Kingdom — financial  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Herald  from  1929 
to  1935,  editor  of  the  paper  from 
1935  to  1939;  controller  of  news 
and  censorship,  ministry  of  in¬ 
formation,  from  1940  to  1945; 
public  relations  adviser  to  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  from  1945  until 

1947,  currently  special  writer  for 
the  London  Observer. 

Vasily  M.  Zonov,  Soviet 
Union — whose  biographical  data 
at  the  U.  N.  describes  him  as 
“graduate.  Institute  of  Higher 
Education.  Active  in  the  field  of 
press  approximately  10  years.” 

Andre  Geraud,  France — jour¬ 
nalist  who  writes  under  the 
pseudonym  “Pertinax.”  Author 
of  several  books  of  diplomatic 
history.  Member  of  the  Sub- 
Commission  during  its  first  and 
second  sessions  in  1947  and 

1948. 

Alfredo  Silva-Carvallo,  Chile 
— editor  of  the  Valparaiso  La 
Union  and  winner  of  a  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  award  in  1948.  A 
deputy  for  Valparaiso  in  1941 
and  1945,  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Committee,  and 
a  former  war  correspondent. 

P.  H.  Chang,  China — became 
Consul  General  in  New  York  In 
1946,  a  few  months  later  was 
nam^  director  of  Chinese  News 
Service  for  North  America.  For 
many  years  an  educator,  Mr. 
Chang  entered  government  serv¬ 
ice  in  1932,  and  from  1934  to 
1946  was  counsellor  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  Yuan.  Was  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sub-Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information. 

Salvador  P.  Lopez,  Philippines 
— columnist,  associate  editor  of 
the  Philippines  Herald,  1933-41; 
editor  of  the  Manila  Monday 
Mail,  1939-41;  chief  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  cultural  relations  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
1946  and  since  then  adviser  on 
political  affairs  in  the  Philippine 
Mission  to  the  U.  N.  He  was  at 
the  Geneva  conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information. 

Dev  ADAS  Gandhi,  India — fourth 
and  youngest  son  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  editor  of  the  New  Delhi 
Hindustan  Times  and  president 
of  the  All-India  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference.  He  shared 
prison  life  with  his  father  and 
Pandit  Nehru  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  between  1922  and  1942, 
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and  with  his  father  ran  a  week¬ 
ly,  Young  India. 

Mahmoud  Azmi,  Egypt — from 
1919  to  1937  chief  editor  of 
Almahroussa,  and  now  owner  of 
Al  Esteklal  and  editor  of  several 
other  papers.  Chief  censor  of  the 
press  from  1939  to  1940,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  five  books,  two  of  which 
deal  with  the  U.  N. 

Stevan  Dedijer,  Yugoslavia — a 
graduate  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  from  1936  to  1944  editor  of 
Slobodna  Rec,  a  Yugoslav-lan- 
guage  paper  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  war  foreign 
correspondent  for  Borba,  Yugo¬ 
slav  paper,  and  editor  of 
Politika.  Member  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  delegation  to  the  Geneva 
conference,  and  now  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  Tanjug,  Yugoslav  tele¬ 
graph  agency. 

Kabl  M.  Azhoul,  Lebanon — 
former  director  of  an  Arab  pub¬ 
lishing  firm,  an  Arab  monthly 
and  a  National  Party  weekly. 
Press  attache  of  the  French  dele¬ 
gation  in  Lebanon  and  Syria 
from  1941  to  1943.  Representa¬ 
tive  and  acting  representative  to 
various  U.  N.  bodies. 

Roberto  Fontaina,  Uruguay — 
worked  on  two  Montevideo  pa¬ 
pers,  El  Ideal  and  El  Nacional. 
Radio  commentator,  playwright, 
song  composer,  former  president 
of  the  Author's  Society  of  Uru¬ 
guay.  Helped  rewrite  Uruguay’s 
broadcasting  laws.  Delegate  to 
the  International  Labor  confer¬ 
ence  in  1944  and  1945.  Previous 
member  of  the  Sub-Commission. 

First  meeting  of  the  group 
will  be  May  31,  after  which  they 
will  probably  meet  for  two 
three-week  periods  each  year  to 
discuss  problems  of  the  press. 
The  group  will  also  serve  as  a 
“watch-dog”  over  any  press 
treaties  that  come  out  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

G.  J.  Van  Heuven  Goedhart 
of  The  Netherlands,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  earlier  Sub¬ 
commission,  failed  to  get  on  the 
new  group.  He  received  only 
six  votes  and  was  eliminated  on 
the  first  ballot.  Selections  were 
made  by  the  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  of  which  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  chair¬ 
man.  Voting  was  by  secret  bal¬ 
lot. 


(JN  Terms  Defined 
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the  peace  or  act  of  aggression, 
and  that  is  not  intended  as  a 
dissemination  of  false  or  dis¬ 
torted  reports  likely  to  injure 
friendly  relations  between 
states” 

Responsibilities  Debated 

This  amendment  opened  a 
broad  discussion  on  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  press,  and  gave 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  an 
opportunity  to  criticize  the 
American  press. 

Jan  Drohojowski  of  Poland 
quoted  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Harold  Ickes, 
Afchibald  Macleish  and  William 
E.  Hocking  on  criticisms  of  the 


U.  S.  press.  Czechoslovakia’s 
Frantisek  Vrba  deplored  the  re¬ 
ception  American  papers  recent¬ 
ly  gave  foreign  delegates  to  the 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Confer¬ 
ence  for  World  Peace  in  New 
York.  Steven  Dedijer  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  maintained  that  a  New 
York  paper  used  the  Kathy  Fis- 
cus  story  to  launch  into  a  “war¬ 
mongering”  editorial. 

In  rebuttal  Mr.  Canham  said, 
“No  American  newspaperman 
would  seek  to  whitewash  the 
American  press  or  deny  that 
from  time  to  time  it  indulges  in 
practices  that  could  be  called 
abusive.  That  is  the  price  of 
freedom.”  But,  he  added,  that 
price  was  being  “brought  down” 
through  the  self-examinations 
and  criticisms  now  under  way 
by  the  U.  S.  press. 

“Moral  obligations  are  indeed 
important.  TTie  problem  comes 
in  writing  them  into  this  treaty, 
where  they  could  be  used  as  in¬ 
struments  of  repression,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Davies  pointed  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Press  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fact  that  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  do  criticize  mo¬ 
nopolistic  tendencies  in  the 
press,  and  asked  the  Soviet  rep¬ 
resentative  if  he  believed  the 
Manchestr  Guardian,  Trade 
Union  News  and  London  Daily 
Worker  are  run  by  "millionaire 
sharks  and  monopolists.” 

Mr.  Davies  add^:  “Our  view 
is  that  objective  truth  cannot  be 
arrived  at  by  a  government  for 
the  people.  The  man  in  the 
street  must  be  allowed  to  decide 
what  is  truth  for  himself.” 

Canham  Press  Conference 

Mr.  Drohojowski  indirectly 
implied  Mr.  Canham  was  “in¬ 
timidating”  other  delegates  by 
criticizing,  at  press  conferences, 
amendments  that  were  not  yet 
before  the  committee. 

He  referred,  without  specifi¬ 
cally  naming  Mr.  Canham,  to  the 
U.  S.  delegate’s  press  conference 
of  April  12,  during  which  Mr. 
Canham  objected  to  two  amend¬ 
ments  submitted  by  the  Mexican 
delegation,  and  one  submitted 
by  the  Poles. 

Discussions  of  amendments  be¬ 
fore  they  are  brought  up  in 
committee  “are  not  correct,  and 
could  be  construed  as  intimi^t- 
ing  certain  delegations,”  Mr. 
Drohojowski  said. 

To  illustrate  his  point,  he  took 
the  fictitious  delegate  of  “Mar- 
shallia,”  a  country  “a  thousand 
miles  from  nowhere,”  a  country 
that  has  been  receiving  aid  from 
“the  Marshall  pact,  the  Atlantic 
pact,  or  any  pact.” 

“He  reads  these  statements  be¬ 
fore  the  discussion.  Maybe  he’s 
not  such  a  Milquetoast  as  I  am, 
but  I  state  that  such  advance 
statements  could  be  construed  as 
intimidation,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Canham,  in  answering, 
said  the  Polish  delegate’s  criti¬ 
cism  was  presented  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Polish  amendment 
— that  of  further  restricting 
freedom  of  information  and  ex¬ 
pression,  in  this  case  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  delegates  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  of  reporters. 

In  his  press  conference,  Mr. 
Canham  had  said  that  the  two 
Mexican  amendments,  if  adopt¬ 
ed,  would  “set  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  farther  back 


Bach  to  Boogie  ^ 

In  Treaty  Debate  1 

Delegates  discussing  the  pro-  • 
posed  UN  Freedom  of  Informa-  | 
tion  Conventions  went  musical 
this  week  in  describing  their 
opinions  of  the  treaties.  , 

It  began  when  Dr.  P.  C.  Chans 
of  China  termed  the  origin^  ^ 

U.  S.  draft  on  the  gathering  and 
international  transmission  of  ” 

news  “Bach — mostly  strings  and  ? 

a  little  wind.”  The  U.  S.  draft,  5 

as  amended  by  the  Economic  “ 

and  Social  Council  last  summer, 
is  “dissonance  —  much,  much 
wind  and  plenty  of  brass,”  Dr  ” 

Chang  said.  a 

Later,  Erwin  D.  Canham,  who  ® 

is  striving  to  get  the  U.  S.  con-  J 

vention  closer  to  its  original  1  ' 

form,  said  “We  agree  with  Dr.  ^ 

Chang’s  taste  in  music.  Let  us  ^ 

have  more  and  more  Bach.” 

But  as  the  debate  became 
more  and  more  tangled.  Dr.  ? 

Hector  Payse-Reyes  of  Uruguay  * 

climaxed  the  musical  events  of  * 

the  day  with  his  observation  * 

that  “This  discussion  about  Bach 
and  Beethoven  is  becoming  ] 

more  and  more  like  Boogie-  * 

Woogie.”  ] 


than  it  has  been  for  a  long,  long  ' 
time.” 

One  of  the  amendments  pro¬ 
poses  that  it  be  compulsory  for  i 

information  agencies  “benefit-  i 

ting  by  this  Convention”  to  pub-  i 

lish  any  corrections  requested  i 

by  “the  Government  concerned."  i 

Mr.  Canham  said  that  with  this  I 

provision  a  country  could  carry  i 

on  a  propaganda  war  against  an-  ( 

other  country  through  the  sec-  1 

ond  country’s  own  agencies  and  i 

newspapers.  ] 

The  final  draft  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  provided  compulsory  dis-  1 

tribution  of  corrections  but 
omitted  compulsory  publicatioa  ] 

The  second  amendment  would 
permit  censorship  when  a  coun-  I 

try  felt  its  “prestige  or  dignity"  i 

were  at  stake.  “This  would  ren¬ 
der  the  treaty  a  complete  trav-  i 

esty  of  freedom  of  information," 

Mr.  Canham  said,  for  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  the  censor 
ship  a  country  could  impose. 

He  also  criticized  the  Polish 
amendment  to  the  definition  <rf 
news,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  committee  the  next  day. 

■ 

11  Syrian  Papers 
Banned  by  General 

Gen.  Husni  Zayim  of  Syria  is¬ 
sued  a  decree  this  week  sup¬ 
pressing  permanently  11  of  the 
19  newspapers  in  Damascus. 

Some  observers  believed  Gen¬ 
eral  Zayim,  while  crushing  press 
opposition,  was  “purifying  ”  the 
press,  getting  rid  of  several 
weak  and  corrupt  papers. 

Albion  Ross  of  the  New 
Times,  writing  from  Beirut,  said: 
“Only  the  future  will  ^ow 
whether  General  Zayim  intends 
to  create  a  genuinely  indepen¬ 
dent  press  or  an  obedient  press. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  def^ 
press  freedom  in  Syria,  Mr. 

Ross  reported,  “because  a  large 
number  of  papers  practice  de¬ 
liberate  blackmail,  sell  theifr 
selves  to  the  highest  bidder,  w 
neglect  news  reporting  for  wo- 
lent,  highly  persoml  editimal 
writing,  with  distortion  of  facts. 
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Airlift  Helps  Free  Press 
In  ‘Battle  of  Berlin’ 

By  Paul  Bube 

Managing  Editor,  Berlin  edition  of  Die  Neue  Zeitung 


publishing,  as  every  story  is 
checked  several  times  as  to 
whether  it  is  worth  printing. 

With  3,500,000  Berliners  in  all 
four  sectors,  there  were  3,200,000 
copies  daily  on  the  streets.  West¬ 
ern  papers  with  approximately 
1,800,000  copies  a  day  were  sold 
to  the  last  copy  every  day,  large 
quantities  going  to  the  Russian 
sector  and  the  Zone. 


But  all  this  could  not  keep  the 
Berliners  away  from  their  news¬ 
papers  and  their  will  to  read 
about  the  world  and  hear  the 
truth  grew  even  stronger. 

The  money  reform  would  have 
broken  most  of  the  free  papers 
in  Berlin  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  M.  G.,  which  acted  to  pre¬ 
vent  that.  Only  25%  of  all  sal¬ 
aries  in  western  Berlin  were 


the  most  interesting  figures  and 

details  about  the  fight  for 
Berlin  come  out  in  connection 
with  the  famous  Airlift  or,  as  the 
Berliners  call  it,  “Die  Luft- 
bruecke”  (Air  Bridge). 

As  this  operation  is  really  the 
backbone  of  the  resistance  of 
more  than  2,000,000  Berliners 
and  as,  without  it,  the  discus¬ 
sion  about  Berlin  would  by  now 
be  only  a  matter  with  which  the 
Communists  would  be  concerned, 
the  importance  of  Operation  Vit- 
tles  is  something  that  doesn’t 
need  any  explaining. 

But  there  is  another  point 
which  shows  very  clearly  the 
importance  of  Berlin.  That  is 
the  number  of  newspapers  print¬ 
ed  in  Berlin. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  Russians  licensed 
the  so-called  Berliner  Zeitung, 
which,  as  the  first  paper  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  immediately  became  the 
most-read  paper. 

Communists  Had  Headstart 

When  the  United  States,  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  Military  Govern¬ 
ments  came  to  Berlin,  the  first 
western  papers  like  Der  Berliner 
and  later  the  Allgemeine  Zei¬ 
tung  came  out.  But  by  that  time 
the  Communists  had  two  papers 
which  printed  more  than  400,000 
copies  each,  the  Neues  Deutsch¬ 
land  and  the  Taegliche  Rund¬ 
schau,  the  latter  a  pure  Russian 
Military  Government  paper. 

On  the  other  side,  the  British 
licensed  the  Telegraf,  a  paper 
which  in  its  tendency  can  fairly 
be  called  social  democratic,  and 
the  Sozialdemokrat,  the  official 
SPD-party  paper.  From  the  U.S. 
a  license  was  given  to  the  Tages- 
tpiegel  and  der  Abend,  both 
dailies.  The  French  licensed  Der 
Kurier,  an  afternoon  paper. 

When  in  1946  the  Communists 
in  Berlin  and  the  Russian  Zone 
prepared  for  the  unification  of 
the  SPD  and  the  KPD  to  the  so- 
called  socialist-united-party,  the 
opposing  part  of  the  Germans, 
and  this  was  the  great  majority, 
for  the  first  time  really  recog¬ 
nized  the  big  difference  between 
East  and  West  in  Berlin. 

The  Russians  never  hesitated 
to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
much  better  situation  as  far  as 
paper,  printing  facilities,  trans¬ 
portation  and  electric  power  was 
concerned.  In  addition  to  the  al¬ 
ready  existing  papers  they  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  time  the  Vor- 
waerts,  misusing  the  name  of  a 
once  famous  social  democratic 
paper  before  the  Nazi  regime, 
a^  the  Nachtexpress,  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper  with  the  standard  of 
the  worst  class  of  boulevard 
paper. 

(Paul  Bube  is  in  New  York 
City  to  cover  the  German  Indus¬ 
try  Fair  for  Western  Zone  news¬ 
papers.  After  this  assignment 
April  24,  he  will  visit  at 
the  home  of  an  Air  Force  officer 
whom  he  met  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  war. — Ed.) 


To  impress  the  non-Commu- 
nist  Germans  in  Berlin  and  their 
zone,  the  Russians  had  two  pa¬ 
pers  licensed  which  belonged  to 
the  Christ-lich  -  Demokratische- 
Union  (Christian  -  Democratic- 
Union)  and  the  Liberal-Demo- 
kratisch-Partei  ( Liberal  -  Demo¬ 
cratic-Party  ) .  Both  papers  which 
were  for  many  Germans  in  the 
Zone  the  only  hope  for  getting 
at  least  some  information  with¬ 
out  a  Communist  tendency  were 
very  cleverly  converted  into 
mere  party  organs  for  the  SED 
( Communist  -  ruled  Einheits- 
partei)  by  decimating  their  staff 
slowly  but  surely. 

Besides,  there  was  never  real 
danger  from  that  part  of  Ger¬ 
man  publications,  as  each  article 
went  through  Russian  censor¬ 
ship  before  it  was  printed.  As 
the  circulation  of  these  papers 
in  the  Russian  Zone  was  steadily 
increasing,  the  SED  cut  their 
paper  allotment  so  much  that 
they  came  out  with  only  two  or 
four  pages,  of  which  a  great  part 
was  official  announcements. 

But  all  this  did  not  help  the 
Communists  much,  because  the 
papers  from  the  western  sectors 
of  Berlin  and  the  western  zones 
of  Germany  still  circulated  In 
great  numbers;  especially  the  of¬ 
ficial  U.  S.  Military  Government 
paper.  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  which 
printed  in  Munich  and  sold 
nearly  400,000  copies  all  over 
the  Russian  Zone  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  sector  of  Berlin,  besides  a 
huge  circulation  in  the  western 
sectors. 

As  it  became  clearer  every 
day  that  the  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  was  not  willing 
to  stick  to  facts  but  used  every 
trick  to  make  the  Berliners  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  good  intentions,  a 
special  Berlin  edition  of  the 
Neue  Zeitung  was  printed  in 
Berlin.  From  this  moment  on, 
400,000  copies  of  this  M.  G.  paper 
were  told  twice  a  week  in  Berlin 
and  part  of  the  Russian  zone. 
Meanwhile  the  British  had 
brought  out  their  own  M.  G.  pa¬ 
per,  Die  Welt.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  as  the  U.  S.,  the  British 
printed  a  special  Berlin  edition 
three  times  a  week. 

Printing  Plant  Rebuilt 

Considering  the  fact  that  after 
the  war  only  very  few  of  Ber¬ 
lin's  once  famous  printing  plants 
were  left,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  co-operation  between  all  the 
western  -  licensed  papers  was 
splendid  and  is  up  to  the  present. 
The  big  and  famous  Ullstein- 
haus,  Germany’s  biggest  pre-war 
plant,  badly  damaged  and  to 
80%  dismantled  by  the  Russians, 
has  been  rebuilt  and  is  doing 
most  of  the  big  job  for  the  Ber¬ 
lin  publishers. 

The  Telegraf  owns  its  own 
plant  and  a  few  other,  smaller 
plants  have  been  rebuilt.  Due 
to  the  paper  shortage,  all  papers 
of  western  Berlin  have  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  four  to  eight  pages,  but 
this  leads  to  a  high  star^aM  sf 


Dealers  Controlled 

Even  before  the  blockade 
started,  the  Russians  thought  of 
all  ways  to  outsmart  the  papers 
of  the  West.  Inspired  by  their 
German  Communists,  they  cre¬ 
ated  the  so-called  “Zeitungs- 
vertriebsgesellschaft”  ( Newspa¬ 
per  -  Distribution  -  Company )  as 
the  only  legal  enterprise  for  sell¬ 
ing  publications.  They  forced 
all  little  dealers  to  sign  a  new 
contract  whereby  the  dealer  had 
to  agree  not  to  buy  and  sell  any 
kind  of  paper  which  opposed  the 
Russian  policy  or  the  “demo¬ 
cratic  forces.’’  This  meant,  of 
course,  the  end  of  the  circulation 
for  all  papers  other  than  Com¬ 
munist. 

To  make  the  whole  setup  look 
legal,  they  told  the  publishers  of 
two  German  western  papers  that 
the  Germans  in  the  Zone  "would 
not  want  the  papers  because  of 
their  fascist  and  anti-democratic 
tendency.”  The  Germans  and 
the  publishers  knew  better  and 
it  was  due  to  the  high  spirit 
among  all  of  them  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies  went  to 
the  Russian  zone  by  many  ways. 

With  the  beginning  of  the 
blockade,  things  became  even 
tougher.  Up  to  that  time  all  the 
Communist  papers  could  be  sold 
in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin 
without  any  restrictions.  The 
dealers  and  publishers  decided 
then  that  no  dealer  would  sell 
any  longer  a  single  copy,  with 
the  full  effect  that  up  to  the 
present  day  the  Communist  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  sold  in  the  western 
sector,  with  the  exception  of 
those  copies  brought  in  illegally. 

The  free  press  had  still  many 
of  their  copies  sold  to  people 
behind  the  iron  curtain  because 
more  than  100,000  Berliners 
from  the  Eastern  sector  work  in 
the  West.  Most  all  of  them  took 
their  paper  home  and  those  were 
read  and  given  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  But  the  Russians  or¬ 
dered  the  German  police  of  their 
sector  to  check  the  trains,  street¬ 
cars,  cars  and  even  single  per¬ 
sons.  Those  who  were  found  to 
have  a  free  paper  were  often 
put  in  jail  or  turned  over  to  the 
Russian  secret  service  as  “agents 
of  the  Western  allies.” 


paid  in  western  currency  which 
meant  that,  by  asking  westmark 
for  a  paper,  few  Germans  would 
have  been  able  to  buy  one,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Berliners  in  the 
Eastern  sectors.  Thus  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  have  been  in  a  very 
favorable  position  as  the  east- 
mark  was  accredited  in  West 
Berlin,  too. 

But  the  will  to  continue  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  Berlin  was 
stronger.  The  free  press  sold  for 
eastmark,  too,  taking  a  heavy 
loss  every  day,  which  could  only 
in  part  be  absorbed  by  the  M.  G. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  dan¬ 
ger.  With  the  stockpile  of  news¬ 
print  in  Berlin  becoming  lesser 
every  day,  it  was  obvious  that 
something  had  to  be  done  and 
fast,  too.  Not  considering  com¬ 
petition  at  all,  the  publishers  de¬ 
cided  to  pool  their  stocks  and 
agree  to  a  limited  number  of 
copies  a  day.  In  addition  to  that, 
arrangements  were  made  through 
M.G.  to  ship  newsprint  in  by  air. 

If  the  Russians  thought  they 
had  won  their  fight  against  the 
free  press  in  Berlin  they  soon 
learned  they  were  wrong  again, 
because  since  then  the  airlift 
brings  paper  as  promptly  as 
food,  for  the  German  population. 

In  was  only  a  few  days  after 
the  issue  of  the  westmark  as  the 
only  legal  currency  for  Western 
Berlin  that  the  writer  of  this 
article  left  town,  knowing  that 
this  will  again  bring  up  a  pub¬ 
lishing  problem.  All  the  Ber¬ 
liners  of  the  eastern  sector  are 
not  any  longer  able  to  buy  a  free 
paper  as  they  do  not  have  the 
westmark.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  find  a  way  for  the 
publishers  to  give  their  papers 
away  for  eastmark  even  if  this 
again  means  a  loss.  Nothing  is 
more  important  than  to  have  the 
free  word  passed  around  all  over 
Berlin  and  the  Russian  zone. 

The  Russians  will  do  every¬ 
thing  to  prevent  that.  They 
have  used  terror  and  prison  but 
without  success.  There  are  20,- 
000,000  Germans  in  the  Russian 
zone  fed  up  with  the  lies  of  the 
Communist  press  and  looking 
toward  the  West  with  the  want 
for  news.  Berlin’s  free  press  is 
a  sharp  weapon  in  the  fight  for 
liberty  and  human  rights. 
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Corrections  for  Annual  Linage 

The  following  figures  are  cor-  were  originally  submitted  by 
rections  and  additions  to  the  an-  the  papers  and  E  &  P  is  glad  to 
nual  newspaper  advertising  lin-  cooperate  in  publishing  the  cor¬ 
age  figures  published  in  the  rect  figures.  The  linage  report 
April  2  issue.  Incorrect  figures  for  McComb  arrived  after  the 
for  Poughkeepsie  and  Appleton  E  &  P  deadline. 


City 

Paper 

Pub¬ 

lished 

Total 

Linage 

Display 

National  Local 

Classi¬ 

fied 

Legal 

Poiighkeepme .  . , 

.  Xeic  Vifrker. . . 

...(eS) 

NEW  YORK 

10,509,405 

998,648 

7,580,916 

1,824,714 

105,126 

Appleton . 

. .  Post  Crescent .  . 

....(e) 

WISCONSIN 

13,546,656 

804,090 

10,236,828 

2,326,828 

182,910 

McComb . 

.  .Enterprue-Journal..(t) 

MISSISSIPPI 

192,000 

45,000 

123,000 

19,000 

5,000 

New  Kensinfftoa. . 

.  Dispatch . 

PENNSYLVANIA 

...(e)  8,SM.362  459,625 

7,340,247 

75:1,760 

41,090 

53 

Chase  S.  Osborn 
Dies;  Publisher 
And  Governor 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  89,  who 
made  two  fortunes  in  timber  and 
iron — an  estimated  $15,000,000 — 
then  gave  them  away,  died  at 
Pouland,  Ga.,  April  11. 

He  made  a  notable  success  in 
many  occupations,  among  them 
newspaperman.  He  was  once 
described  as  “pub.isher,  report¬ 
er,  explorer,  globetrotter,  min¬ 
eralogist,  geologist,  author,  post¬ 
master,  game  warden,  psycholo¬ 
gist,  philosopher,  art  critic,  war 
correspondent,  statesman,  dock 
walloper,  philanthropist,  marks¬ 
man,  big  game  hunter,  baseball 
fan — ^that’s  Chase  Osborn,  former 
governor  of  Michigan.” 

He  began  newspaper  work  at 
his  hometown  with  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  (Ind.)  Home  Journal. 

He  had  entered  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  with  only  seven  years  of 
previous  schooling,  when  he  was 
14,  quit  at  17.  He  returned  when 
he  was  71,  took  a  course  in  eco¬ 
nomics  so  he  cou.d  realize  a  life¬ 
long  ambition  to  pledge  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

He  worked  briefly  for  the  Chi- 
capo  Tribune.  Then,  in  1880  he 
was  a  news  freelance  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  He  purchased  the  Florence 
(Wis.)  Mining  News  in  1883, 
when  his  capital  was  $80.  He 
paid  off  $2,500  obligation  in  the 
first  year.  During  his  editorship 
he  fought  a  white  slaver  and  de¬ 
feated  him,  although  his  printers 
carried  Winchesters  and  he  ob¬ 
served  the  approach  of  visitors 
to  his  newspaper  office  from  a 
glass  conning  tower. 

From  Florence  he  went  to 
Milwaukee  as  editor  of  Miner 
and  Manufacturer,  and  served  a 
hitch  as  city  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel.  He  bought  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  in  1887,  sold  it  in 
1901  to  buy  into  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  Courier  Herald,  which 
he  sold  in  1912. 

He  discovered  Moose  Moun¬ 
tain,  Canada's  greatest  iron 
range.  He  once  owned  all  of  it, 
and  also  29  newspapers.  He  also 
discovered  the  Ndang  Iron  range 
in  Southeast  Africa. 

He  was  governor  of  Michigan, 
1911-13,  and  the  state  celebrated 
Chase  Salmon  Osborn  day,  Jan. 
21,  1941.  In  1940  the  town  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  printed  a  605- 
page  accolade  to  his  honor. 

For  18  years  he  had  been  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  writings  and  work 
by  an  adopted  daughter,  Stella- 
nova  Osborn,  whom  he  married 
two  days  before  his  death,  the 
adoption  having  been  cancelled 
by  court  order. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  the  father  of 
seven  children.  Among  those 
who  survive  him  is  George  A. 
Osborn,  publisher  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  paper,  which  his 
father  once  owned. 

■ 

Norman  Olds  Retiring 

Cleveland,  O. — On  May  15,  his 
25th  anniversary  as  advertising 
manager  of  Perfection  Stove  Co., 
Norman  E.  Olds  is  retiring.  He 
has  placed  approximately  $13,- 
000,000  worth  of  advertising  for 
Perfection  since  May  15,  1924. 


©bituarp 


CHARLES  H.  BROWN,  56,  a 

salesman  for  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Co.  for  27  years, 
April  10,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Mich. 

Thomas  A.  Lowery,  64,  who 
retired  recently  as  director  of 
advertising  promotion  and  mar¬ 
ket  research  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  April  11,  at  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.  He  was  born  in  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  After  a 
few  years  in  banking,  he  joined 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  worked 
there  12  years. 

Martin  H.  Connolly,  Jr.,  30, 
researcher  in  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  April  12.  Before 
coming  to  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
1946  he  was  with  Philip  Morris 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

Walter  E.  Hapcood,  75,  for¬ 
merly  sports  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  and  of  the  Boston 
Traveler,  Aprii  12.  He  once  was 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Braves 
baseball  team  and  a  former  own¬ 
er  of  the  Rochester  ball  club. 
He  began  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Spy,  and  was  with  the 
Boston  Transcript  until  it  ceased 
publication.  He  was  founder  of 
The  Horsemen’s  News,  a  month¬ 
ly  magazine. 

John  Lawrence  Le  Breton 
Hammond,  76,  a  newspaperman 
for  50  years,  April  7.  He  wrote 
for  the  Manchester  (Eng.) 
Guardian  until  shortly  before 
his  death.  With  his  wife  he 
wrote  books  on  labor  and 
wealth,  for  which  he  was  better 
known. 

William  Harrington,  46,  for¬ 
mer  Milwaukee  newspaperman 
and  more  recently  sports  editor 
of  the  Port  Washington  (Wis.) 
Pilot,  April  8  at  Saukville,  Wis. 

Edwin  B.  Hill,  82,  for  20  years 
prior  to  1908  with  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  Detroit 
News,  and  Detroit  Journal,  at 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  recently.  He  quit 
newspaper  work  to  enter  the 
U.  S.  Reclamation  Service.  In 
later  years  he  ran  an  amateur 
print  shop. 

George  L.  Lasker,  42,  national 
advertising  manager,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ( Calif. )  Call  -  Bulletin, 
April  11.  He  was  with  Portland, 
Ore.  newspapers  and  was  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  before  joining  the  Call- 
Bulletin  in  1937.  He  became  na¬ 
tional  advertising  sales  manager 
in  charge  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1946,  following  his  return 
from  four  years  with  the  AAF. 

Jules  M.  Livingston,  60,  who 
had  been  associated  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  for  40  years, 
April  6.  He  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  New  Orleans,  New 
York  City  and  Trenton,  N.  J., 
before  coming  to  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Republican  Herald.  He  also 
was  promotion  manager  of  the 
Binghamton  Press  for  four  years 
and  more  recently  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  advertising  agency 
business. 

William  A.  McNabb,  40,  lately 
advertising  art  director  for 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  a  Detroit 
agency  with  whom  he  was  first 


an  artist  18  years  ago,  April  11, 
in  Detroit.  He  was  employed  in 
Washington  by  Campbell-Ewald, 
briefly  before  going  to  New 
York,  where  he  rose  to  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  resigned  in 
February  as  account  executive 
in  New  York  for  Fletcher  D. 
Richards  Co.,  returned  to  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald,  April  7. 

Stephen  J.  Mahoney,  73, 
sports  copy  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe  for  the  past  10  years,  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  April  1.  A 
former  star  baseball  player  of 
the  minor  leagues,  he  had  one  of 
the  finest  personal  libraries  on 
sports.  He  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Record  and 
Sunday  Advertiser  for  many 
years  before  joining  the  Globe. 
He  also  once  wrote  sports  for 
the  old  Boston  Traveler. 

Robert  J.  Murney,  70,  corre¬ 
spondent,  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
April  4.  He  was  Boston  Globe 
correspondent  for  50  years,  and 
managed  the  Beverly  office  of 
the  Salem  Evening  News  for  25 
years.  He  entered  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  when  he  was  18 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Beverly  Evening  Times. 

Robert  E.  Quinn,  69,  retired 
in  1945  after  25  years  as  state 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  April  6,  in  Balti¬ 
more.  He  began  on  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  and  was  with 
that  paper  for  20  years. 

Louis  A.  Maier,  Sr.,  77,  for¬ 
mer  Wisconsin  lumberman  and 
father  of  Irwin  Maier,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  publisher, 
and  Harold,  news  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  April  11. 

Levehett  D.  G.  Bentley,  74, 
for  41  years  a  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  staff  writer,  March  27,  at 
Newton,  Mass.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
House  Press  Association  for 
nearly  15  years.  He  retired  in 
1940. 

Gordon  J.  Hart,  43,  managing 
editor  of  the  Flemington  (N.  J.) 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat, 
March  29,  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
had  been  editor  of  the  old  Vine- 
land  (N.  J.)  Evening  Journal, 
and  an  Associated  Press  staffer 
at  Newark  and  Trenton. 

Walter  B.  Candler,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Baltimore 
(Md. )  News-Post  and  Baltimore 
Sunday  American  for  the  past 
ten  years,  March  30,  at  Balti¬ 
more. 


W.  C-  Deming,  i 

Once  Wyoming  - 

Publisher,  Dies  S 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. — William  C  v 

Deming,  79,  proprietor  of  the  h 

Wyoming  State  Tribune-Leader  I  tl 
for  36  years,  died  here  April  9 
He  withdrew  as  publisher  in 
1937.  The  paper  is  now  jointly 
owned  by  Merritt  C.  Speidei  n 

Tracy  S.  McCracken  and  asso-  a 

ciates.  g, 

Mr.  Deming  had  built  the  n 

Tribune  into  an  exclusive  lead-  S 

ership  with  the  purchase  of  the  w 

Cheyenne  State  Leader  in  1920  fli 

later  challenged  by  the  advent  ai 

of  Tracy  McCracken’s  Wj/ominj 
Eagle.  n 

After  graduating  from  Alle  j  * 
gheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa, 
in  1893,  Mr.  Deming  serv^  for 
a  while  in  his  father’s  law  office 
in  Kentucky,  then  went  to  Wa^  ^ 

ren,  O.,  where  he  joined  in  ei-  ° 

tablishing  the  Warren  Daily 
Tribune,  of  which  he  was  edito.  ® 

Seven  years  later,  1901,  he  came 
to  Wyoming.  He  maintained  an  ® 

interest  in  the  Warren  Daily 
Tribune,  which  continued  to  be  * 

directed  by  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  <* 

Prior  to  his  retirement  as  pub-  S 

lisher,  Mr.  Deming  toured  the  « 

United  States,  wrote  column!  1 

about  the  towns  and  Industrie!  „ 

that  he  visited.  “ 

He  had  a  wide  political  a^  T 

quaintance,  was  president  of  the  p 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  ft 

under  Presidents  Harding,  Cool- 
idge,  and  Hoover,  and  as  a  Re 
publican  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  Wyoming  le^la- 
ture. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter 
national  Arbitration  in  1912, 
where  his  subject  was  “The 
Press  in  Relation  to  World 
Peace.” 

■ 

Dean  O'Sullivan  Feted 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — J.  L.  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Journalism,  Marquette  Univer 
sity,  was  honored  by  members 
of  the  journalism  faculty  at  a 
dinner  in  recognition  of  his  25Ui 
anniversary  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  He  joined  the  journal¬ 
ism  staff  in  1925  after  several 
years  with  the  United  Press. 


LEADING  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLIES  j 

Three  North  Jersey  weekly  newspapers  •  Eaeh  published  in  an  ^ 
iniportaiit  .adjoining  suburban  community  •  An  integrated  operation 
in  a  highly  prosperous  and  growing  manufacturing  and  residenUal 
market  •  Each  newspaper  is  a  member  of  ABC  and  is  exclusive  in  | 
its  field  •  An  office  building  and  office  furniture  appraised  at  $18,000 
included  in  sales  price  •  No  printing  plant  involved  in  the  sale,  but 
a  mutually  satisfactory  printing  contract  is  guaranteed  •  In  1048,  | 

gross  income  for  the  three  papers  exceeded  $190,000  •  Last  year  ■  | 

net  income  exceeded  $23,000.  which,  however,  was  only  12%  on  the 
gross  •  Under  aggressive  ownership-management  both  net  and  gross 
should  materially  increase. 

SALE  PRICE,  $125,000,  FOR  THREE  NEWSPAPERS,  I 
OFFICE  BUILDING  AND  FURNITURE 
SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPORATION 

Smith  Davis,  President  Aibert  Zugsmith,  Executive  Vice-Pres. 

317  South  Sixteenth  Street  Phone  Kingsley  6-1132  j. 

Philadelphia  2.  Pa.  _ 
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‘Kathy'  Story 


continued  from  page  5 


the  West  Coast  continued  to  as- 
i  sign  all  available  manpower  to 
the  job,  and  no  newsworthy  de¬ 
velopment  was  missed  despite 
determined  police  efforts  to 
thwart  coverage. 

Breaks  Were  Even 
i  Breaks  were  even  among  the 
;  media  competing  for  news  in 
■  the  dramatic  rescue  attempt,  ac- 
'  cording  to  Herbert  J.  McCor- 
'  mick,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Son  Marino  Tribune,  formerly 
with  the  Hartford  ( Conn. )  Cour- 
ant,  but  most  newsmen  dis¬ 
agreed. 

TV  stations  KTTV  and  KTLA 
provided  constant  coverage. 
KTLA  operated  27V4  hours  con¬ 
tinuously.  Nearly  every  home 
and  bar  where  Los  Angeles’ 
102,000  TV  sets  are  located  was 
jammed  with  spectators.  In 
many  homes  the  sets  were  never 
turned  off  as  people  stayed 
awake  to  follow  the  story. 

All  the  major  radio  networks 
and  11  local  radio  stations  also 
operated  on-scene  coverage, 
around  the  clock. 

Telephone  calls  flooded  news 
offices,  radio  stations,  and  TV 
agencies  all  over  tiie  nation. 
KTLA,  for  example,  reported 
3,000  telephone  calls  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  wanted  news  or  to  offer 
money  for  the  rescue  crews. 

McCormick  of  the  San  Marino 
Tribune  turned  his  newspaper 
plant  into  an  information  office 
for  the  press  and  the  public,  and 
led  a  move  to  turn  over  money 


raised  for  the  rescue  workers  to 
a  local  memorial  hospital,  he 
hoped. 

The  Kathy  story  crowded  the 
United  Nations  and  threats  to 
world  peace  out  of  the  head¬ 
lines.  From  far-away  points 
came  demands  for  the  story. 

In  order  to  dramatize  the 
small  size  of  a  14-inch  casing, 
upon  which  the  rescuers  were 
working,  the  Indianapolis  Star 
utilized  a  circular  understrip  on 
the  front  page  matrice  exactly 
the  size  of  the  pipe.  This  was 
sufficient  to  make  bold  face  the 
type  that  formed  the  circle  with¬ 
out  losing  the  regular  impres¬ 
sion  for  the  rest  of  the  page. 

Heroes  were  a  dime  a  dozen, 
offering  their  help  and  thus  af¬ 
fording  newsmen  full  rein  in 
color  and  sidebar  stories. 

All  of  their  services  and  the 
use  of  some  two  dozen  cranes 
and  other  pieces  of  equipment 
were  donated  freely  in  the  race 
to  save  Kathy.  It  was  estimated 
the  work  would  have  cost  $250,- 
000  if  a  price  could  be  put  upon 
it 

First  operation  was  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground  beside  the 
well,  but  this  caved,  and  next  a 
24-inch  shaft  was  sunk  and  cas¬ 
ing  set  in.  Then  a  four-foot 
tunnel  was  dug  over  to  the  old 
well,  a  hole  cut  and  Kathy’s 
body  removed.  Doctors  said  ^e 
was  dead  within  two  hours  after 
falling  into  the  well.  Cause  of 
death  was  reported  to  be  suffo¬ 
cation. 

Golden-haired  Kathy  was  in¬ 
terred,  wearing  the  white  dress 
that  had  been  purchased  for  her 
for  Easter. 


New  Press  Completes 
Troy  Expansion  Project 

Troy,  N.  Y.  —  The  Record 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  the 
Troy  Record  and  Times  Record, 
this  week  used  a  new  six-unit 
Hoe  press  for  the  first  time.  It  Is 
the  fourth  press  used  by  the 
Troy  papers  since  their  founding 
in  1896. 

Frank  L.  York,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  the  press  which  has 
been  used  by  the  newspapers 
since  1925,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
News. 

Operation  of  the  new  press 
completes  the  concern’s  $750,000 
expansion  program  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  new  three-story  wing. 

■ 

Kelley  Elected  Head 
Of  Overseas  Press  Club 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  elected  officers  and  a 
board  of  directors  at  its  annual 
meeting  this  week. 

Frank  Kelley,  national  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  chosen  president.  He 
succeeds  W.  W.  Chaplin,  NBC 
commentator.  New  vicepresi¬ 
dents  are  Louis  Lodiner,  author 
and  lecturer;  John  Daly,  CBS 
commentator,  and  Craig  ’Thomp¬ 
son,  author  and  former  Time 
magazine  correspondent.  Hester 
Hensell  and  Ralph  Jules  Frantz 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
editorial  staff  were  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasiurer,  resi)ec- 
tively.  Terms  are  for  one  year. 

Named  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  William  F.  Bropks, 
NBC  vicepresident  in  charge  of 


news;  Thomas  M.  Johnson,  free¬ 
lance  writer;  Reavis  O’Neal, 
vicepresident  of  Carl  Byoir  k 
Associates;  Egbert  White,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  United  Nations  World; 
Patricia  Lochridge,  Crowell-Col- 
lier  staff;  Wi.liam  P.  Gray,  Time 
magazine;  Adelaide  Kerr,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Robert  S.  Strother, 
Reader’s  Digest;  Bernard  Estes; 
John  Barkham,  New  York 
Times;  Jack  Glenn,  March  of 
Time;  Joseph  Rosapepe,  AP,  and 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS. 


Safety  Council  Awards 

Chicago — The  National  Safety 
Council  has  announced  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  its  Public  Interest 
Awards  for  exceptional  service 
in  accident  prevention  during 
1948. 

The  newspaper  winners: 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  Beavtr 
City  (N’ebr.)  Times-T  ribnnt ,  Beavtr 
Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citieen,  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Courier-Express,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Bridgeport  (Nebr.)  News- 
Blade,  Canton  (O.)  Repository,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gasette,  Chicago  (111.) 
Daily  News,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  Hamilton 
iO.)  Journal-News,  Hornell  (N'.  Y.) 
Evening  Tribune,  Lansing  (Mich.)  StaSe 
Journal,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal, 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  New¬ 
burgh  (N.  y.)  News,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States,  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.) 
Standard-Star,  New  York  Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.,  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  Scotts- 
bluff  (Nebr.)  Star-Herald,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  Shreveport  (La.)  Timet, 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon, 
and  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly. 


Batter  Up 


Play  Ball! 


•  The  crack  of  the  bat  or  thud  of  the  ball 
in  the  mitt  is  welcome  music  to  our  ears. 
Another  manifestation— the  kind  the  aver¬ 
age  American  understands — that  Spring 
really  is  here. 

For  most  Americans,  baseball  is  more 
than  just  a  spectacle.  It  is  also  the  atmos¬ 
phere  surrounding  the  game — the  privilege 
of  yelling  at  the  umpire  or  at  the  oppos¬ 
ing  players,  the  “grandstand  managing’’ 
and  second-guessing  of  the  play  that  should 
have  been  made,  the  seventh-inning  stretch, 
the  hot  dogs  and  soda  or  beer.  They  are 
aU  essential  ingredients  that  make  the  na¬ 
tional  pastime  what  it  is. 


Baseball  and  its  offshoot,  softball,  are 
more  than  spectator  sports.  They  invite 
participation,  whether  at  office  picnic  or 
lodge  outing. 

Then  even  the  oldsters  may  give  their 
best  for  the  big  game  when  the  proper 
incentive  is  set  up.  The  trick  is  an  old  one, 
but  usually  effective  just  the  same — a  shel¬ 
tered  keg  of  beer  is  set  up  behind  third 
base,  with  a  cooling  draught  for  the  parched 
throat  of  those  gladiators  managing  to 
reach  the  hot  corner.  Men  have  been 
known  to  rise  to  undreamed-of  heights 
with  America’s  beverage  of  moderation 
beckoning  at  the  strategic  base. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Hoe  Net  Profit 
Shows  Gain; 
Orders  Hold  Up 

Shipments  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  printing  press  and  saw 
manufacturer,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  its  current  fiscal 
year  totaled  approximately 
$8,181,000,  an  increase  of  $370,- 
261  over  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  last  fiscal  year,  J.  L. 
Auer,  president,  told  stockhold¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  meeting  April 
12. 

Estimated  net  profit,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  taxes  at  present  rates, 
approximated  $935,000  for  the 
six-month  period  ended  March 
31,  a  gain  of  $108,061  over  the 
$826,939  profit  for  the  similar 
period  last  year,  Mr.  Auer  said. 

He  also  reported:  “New  orders 
booked  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $8,237,118  compared  with 
$7,419,719  new  bookings  in  this 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

“Our  total  unfilled  backlog  of 
orders  as  of  March  31,  totaled 
$26,520,647,  a  decrease  of  $1,904,- 
452  since  Sept.  30,  1948.  T^is  re- 
fiects  an  accelerated  rate  of 
shipments,  some  quantity-reduc¬ 
tions  in  orders  already  on  our 
books  and  a  few  cancellations. 
Our  unfilled  business,  however, 
assures  a  continuation  of  the 
present  two-shift  rate  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  remainder  of  our 
fiscal  year.” 


ATTENTION 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISERS 

Get  your  ads  in  early  for  the  bie 
ANPA  Pre-Convention  lasue,  April 
23rd  —  deadline,  Wednesday  noon, 
April  20th., 

AN'PA  Convention  Issue,  including 
bulldog  edition  distributed  at  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  dated  April  30th.  has  dead¬ 
line  of  Tuesday  noon.  April  26lli. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  other  classifications 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  live,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forme  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  ot 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y, 


Classified  Ads 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
WESLEY  DAMMES 

has  joined  our  organisation 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGEOUS  AND  EXOLDSIVK 
APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  A  Associates 
427  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  18,  Oalif. 

CAUFORNIA  -  ARIZONA  -  NEVADA 
dailies,  weeklies.  J.  R  Gabbert,  8037 
Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Giover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oalifomia 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  “Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Melbourne,  Florida. _ 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
lows  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  9980  Braddock  Drive 
_ Culver  City,  California _ 

★  ★The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

$2,000,000. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CATALOGUE  No.  20.  Newspapers  for 
Sale,  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

★  ★  ★  EXCEPTIONAL  CALIFORNIA 

WEEKLY.  Runs  16  to  24  pages — 
packed  with  advertising.  Nets  over 
$20,000.  Exclusive  in  ideal  commun¬ 
ity  of  fine  homes-churches-schools. 
Modern  plant.  Substantial  brick 
building  with  extra  rental  space.  Well 
established  commercial  business.  Com¬ 
petent  staff — well  set.  Requires  mini¬ 
mum  down  payment  of  $30,000  cash. 
You  will  be  proud  to  own  this  news¬ 
paper  and  enjoy  living  in  this  town. 
.\rthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  5,  California. _ 

OREGON  WEEKLY.  Gross  over  $40.- 
000.  Nets  $800  mo.  $8M  handles. 
Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles 
16,  California. _ 

SOME  PRIZE  OPPORTUNITIES 
Outstanding  Western  Daily  field  that 
should  be  worth  quarter  of  million  in 
few  years,  for  personal  reasons  is 
priced  at  $175,000. 

California  weekly,  with  long,  profitable 
record;  1948  gross  over  $106,000,  net 
over  $15,000;  available  because  of  re¬ 
tirement;  price  only  $85,000  on  easy 
terms  to  qualified  publisher. 

New  listings  in  Nevada,  Oalifomia 
and  Arisona. 

J.  R.  Gabbert 

3937  Orange  Street,  Riverside 
California 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

LINOTYPE 

Model  26  mixer  two  standard  maga- 
lines  and  two  auxiliary  magazines. 
34  channels,  3  molds.  Equipment  is  in 
top  condition — making  room  for  larger 
machine.  Price  right.  Quick  sale. 
Newark  News  Business  Office,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  Tel.:  MArket  2-8000. 
INTERTYPE  CSM,  serial  3812,  sold 
with  90  channel  magazines,  font  714 
pt.  mats,  4  molds,  gas  pot,  220  volt 
motor.  $3300  f.o.b.  our  floor.  Machine 
excellent  condition,  can  be  seen  in 
daily  operation.  Contact  A.  H.  Chap¬ 
man.  Jr.,  The  Ledger-Enquirer,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia. 

24 — WIDE  72  Channe'  Split  Alum¬ 
inum  Intertype  Magazines — $100.00 
each. 

2 — Racks  for  same — $225.00  each. 

.\il  in  excellent  condition. 
Write:  Business  Manager,  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  617  Vine  Street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  1,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  Model  14  Linotype,  Serial 
$46267,  with  8  main  magazines,  8 
magazine  34-channel  wide  auxiliary 
unit,  molds,  spacebands,  gas  pot,  mo¬ 
tor.  Priced  reasonably.  Printcraft 
Representatives,  277  Broadway,  New 
York  7,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

1  Duplex  tubular  finishing 
machine,  in  good  condition, 

AO  motor  . $750.00 

1  Duplex  tubular  band  page 

catting  box,  water  coaled  $100.00 
1  Goss  stereotype  flat  saw 

and  trimmer,  AO  motor. .  .$250.00 
14  Linotype  pig  molds  with 

ears  . $8.00  each 

1  Electric  barometer  for 

metal  pot  control  . $100.00 

6  Tnrtles  (three  metal  tops, 
wooden  legs,  three  metal 
tops,  steel  legs)  all  bearing 

casters  . $  22.60 

BREMERTON  SUN,  545  Fifth  Are., 
Bremerton,  Washington. 

HOE  SIMPLEX  newspaper  press — 
two  plate  wide — prints  20  pages 
straight,  40  pages  cnlieci.  Also  50 
H.P.  motor  and  Resistors,  trimmer, 
casting  box,  metal  pot.  Present  owner 
needs  greater  capacity  and  speed. 
Phone,  write  or  wire  Peterborough 
Examiner,  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  40/8  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  easting  stereo  equipment,  2lH 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Waterbnry  91,  Oonneeticnt. 

FOR  SALE — ^New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


One  48-page  Hoe  Press,  serial  No. 
W-1432.  This  Is  a  double  width 
press,  containing  six  plate  cylinders. 
Hand  tension — 6  spindles.  Speed 
approxIma.tely  20M  per  hour.  Cut 
off  22%",  one  motor  has  just  been 
rewound  and  reconditioned.  Plates 
7/16"  thick. 

Stereotype  equipment:  One  pot, 
pump,  casting  box,  tail  trimmer  and 
reamer.  The  form  rollers  are  new 
and  along  with  this  press  goes  all 
electrical  equipment,  consisting  of 
two  motors,  control  pa.nels,  etc. 
Available  Immediately.  This  press 
has  been  used  as  »  stand-by  for 
several  years  and  Is  in  first  class 
condition.  Price  as  Is,  where 
Is,  $17,500.  Contact  Mecha.nlcal 
Superintendent,  Greenville  News- 
Pleldmont  Company,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FORSAU 

5  $8  Linotypea 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Freee 
Flat  bed  Miehle  Ss  Babcock  PreiMi 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marehall  Ss  Jefferson  Street! 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

STANDARD  DUPLEX  MODEL  E~i 
page  flatbed  web  perfecting  preii. 
Double  drive.  Serial  No.  1254 — ^22 V 
cutoff,  8  col.  12  ems,  4,  6  or  8  pagei 
Complete  with  15  hp  variable  speel 
motor  for  A.O.  220  volts  60  eyeUi, 
3  phase.  Full  set  chases,  inelndiai 
double  page  chase.  Complete  set  r^ 
ers.  Press  to  be  sold  where  is,  as  Is. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  The  Tribune,  New  Albany,  lad. 


THREE  DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY 

UNITS  AND  FOLDER 
23  9/16"  cutoff,  single  turn  lock-np- 
double  folder  with  C-H  conveyor  ga 
one  side,  double  upper  formers;  rniig 
and  folder  are  driven  by  direct  iali- 
vidual  drives;  substructure;  3-am 
Cline  reels,  spring  tension  web  cos- 
trol.  Immediate  delivery. 

12  HOE  “Z”  TYPE  UNITS 
Four  high-speed  double  folders;  ess 
operate  as  4  sextuples,  3  octuples;  i 
decuples,  or  2  double  seitnpl'es; 
Kohler  reels  and  tensions;  substne^ 
ture ;  complete  stereo ;  DC  drivst. 
Available  immediately.  Will  sell  ^1  « 
any  portion.  23  9/16"  sheet-cut. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Double  folder;  roll  stands  at  ends  o( 
press;  2  color  cylinders;  available  in- 
mediately.  21*4"  sheet-cut. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  “E" 
Equipped  with  10  h.p.  AC  drive.  Avail¬ 
able  June  Ist. 

HOE  AND  GOSS  MAGAZINTl  PRIM. 
SES  —  ROTO  PRESSES  — DUPLKX 
AND  GOSS  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT 
ROLLERS. 

Write  us  your  needs  as  we  have  ro¬ 
tary  presses  of  all  makes  for  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine  printing. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

40-PAOE  HOB  two-dacks,  damhU  witt, 
22  %"  cut-off.  Uses  67",  60*.  81V, 
16)4"  rolls.  Two  units  fony  peg* 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide,  nssi 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  eopiis 
daily,  30  b.  p.,  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  foil  ii- 
formation,  write  Box  2942,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ 

7  FONTS  7  pt.  Regal  No.  1  with  Boll 
Intertype  matrices  No.  1622.  EzeelltM 
condition.  $35.00.  Write  Bangor  Dali; 
Commercial,  Bangor,  Maine. _ 

ONE  MODEL  4  LINOTYPE— Serial 
No.  13416,  220  volt,  single  pbsM 
two  magazines.  Good  operating  cm- 
dition.  One  Vandercook  page  slia 
hand  operated  proof  press.  Also,  it 
rolls  15%"  standard  white  newsprlil 
at  attractive  price.  G.  R.  Benedlit 
Evansville  Printing  Corp.,  Evsnsvills 
Indiana. _ 

16  PAGE  GOSS  MODEL  30  StrsilM- 
line  Rotary  Newspaper  Press.  Cctr 
plete  with  all  stereotype  eqaipmed 
AO  motor  equipment.  8  ft.  high;  11 
ft.  6  inches  long;  5  ft.  6  inches  wist. 
Available  at  once.  Can  be  inspeetsi 
Reasonably  priced.  Can  make  all  sr 
rangements  for  installation.  Tnri* 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Psim 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  TO** 
1-1810.  Branches;  Chicago — Detroit 

MODEL  E  eight  page  Duplex  web  per 
fecting  press,  late  serial,  perfect  css- 
dition,  all  auxiliary  equipment,  no* 
printing  6500  daily  circulation,  o  is 
14  pages,  for  sale  as  is,  where  is, 
count  change  to  tabular.  Asking  $U‘ 
000.  E.  A.  Fitzhugh,  Post-Press,.  ■ 
Centro,  California. _ 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
periodicals  now  in  production.  W 
liamsport  (Pa.)  GRIT  has  added  ni* 
model  to  its  seven-unit  in>l**.**Yli 
Write  Edmondson,  1522  Csllowkil 
St.,  Philadelphia  80,  Pennsylvsais. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  16,  19« 
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^SipLETE  NEWaPAPEK  l'i;AMT 
^thln*  eUe  to  boy.  Ooniist.  of  good 
Botwy  Newspaper  Prew,  four  Lino- 
Ludlow,  type  cubinete,  ^  In 
i^utionally  good  condition.  Ooing 
^?f  but^ne.r»nd  must  vocote.  prem- 

Ptbliiber- _ 

nffpLEX  TUBUL.AK  18  pogo  prow, 
nj^plei  20  page  press,  (^sa  24  page 
^s.  Hoe  and  Goss  unit  typo  proa- 
lT  Stereotype  eq^pmont,  lot  me 
taow  your  needs.  George  0.  Oxford. 
5Sr»08.  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

atT.P. — 32  Page  Hoe  Higbspeed 
Strsixhtline  Press  with  extra  color 
ud  complete  platemaking  equipment. 
Jl  in  drst-class  condition.  Can  do- 
lifer  immediately.  Box  8019.  Editor 
a  Publisher. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

1(1.32  page  press,  single  width,  22Ji" 
cBtoff;  with  stereo  equipment.  Avail- 
sble  July.  _ 

HOE  QUAD  PRESS 
22Ji”  cutoff:  A  C  motor  drive  and 
stereo  equipment. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21V4"  cut 
iff,  double  folder,  end  feed. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

33  9/16*  cutoff:  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  bar  model.  Available  June  1st. 

16-PAGE  SOOTT  ROTARY 
38  9/16*  cut-off:  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 

LINOTYPE  AND  INTERTYPE  MATS 
—large  assortment  of  72  channel  and 
Lino.  34  channel  Aux.  matt.  Send  for 
list.  Matrix  trays  $3  each.  M.  Oar- 
bone,  1214  Tasker  St.,  Philadelphia  43, 
Pennsylvania.  HO-8-1363. 


FOR  SALBl — ^Hoe  Press,  three  deck, 
13-24  page,  single  width,  224^*  cut¬ 
off.  No.  6  Hoe  gas  fired  metal  pot  with 
puiip.  Hoe  casting  box,  trimmer  and 
shaver.  Now  in  operation  and  in  good 
saable  condition.  O.  B.  Alexander, 
Newspaper  Production  Company,  Ma- 
eorgia.  Telephone:  LD06. 


HOE  POUR  UNIT  PRESS,  double 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AO  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


NEWSPAPER  PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
PUNT.  $1350.00.  Miles  Machinery 
Company,  10  River  St.,  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE: 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS,  16-page 
capacity:  complete  with  drive,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  and  accessories;  can 
be  seen  in  operation  daily;  possession 
svailable  in  September  or  October.  Ap- 
Dlican,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


“FOR  SALE” 

PONY  MIEHLE  with  carriage  and  fly 
delivery.  A-1  condition,  2  sets  rolls. 
Forward  and  reverse  switch  with  var. 
•peed  motor  1.5  H  P.  220  V.  3  PH. 
Machine  can  be  seen  and  operated  in 
our  plant. 

the  UBERTY  PUBUSHING  COM¬ 
PANY,  1736  East  22nd  St.,  Cleveland 
14.  Ohio. 


VARI- TYPER,  self-justifying,  1948 
model,  slight  use,  $490  for  11  inch 
and  $580  for  20  inch  carriage.  Write 
Room  1111,  Little  Bldg.,  Boston. 

TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  page 
decks  with  side  frames  and  balloon 
lormer.  These  are  from  a  twenty  four 
page  press  wo  have  purchased  and 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  it  mn- 
ulag  and  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Daily  American  Republic 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  16,  1949 


LINOTYPE  MATS,  5%  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  0  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  614  point  Ionic  $5  with 
bold  face  $2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shnlman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. _ 

HOE  3  UNIT  with  rolls  on  each  end, 
22%"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  straight  pat¬ 
tern.  10'  high.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 

GOOD  VALUES  FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Hoe  heavy  duty  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 

Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Router. 

Goss  and  Hoe  Mat  Rollers. 

Wesel  Monorail  Trimmer. 

6900  lb.  Ostrander  Furnace. 

8000  lb.  Hoe  Metal  Pot. 

Hoe  Finishing  Machine. 

Curved  Casting  Boxes — all  sizes. 

Goss  Chipping  Block. 

Amsco  Composing  Room  Saw. 

Hacker  Test  Proof  Press. 

Boston  74"  Wire  Stitcher. 

22  X  28  Baum  Automatic  Job  Folder. 
39"  Chandler  &  Price  Power  Cutter. 
No.  4  Miehle  29  x  40  Cyl.  Press. 

New  Hall  all-metal  Form  Tables. 

New  “Dursl”  light-weight  Stereotype 
Chases. 

New  Balers,  both  hand  and  power. 
36".  44"  and  57"  National  Automatic 
Power  Cotters  (prompt  deliveries.) 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  6t.,  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

WEWSFMWT  rot  SAU 

Newsprint  (Quebec)  Ltd. 
Suppliers  of  Quality  Paper 

1200  St.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal.  Canada 
Cable — PAPERPRINT 

NEWSPRINT,  ANT  QUANTITY 

AT  AHRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St., 
New  York  City,  Tel:  ORchard  4-6400 

NEWSPAPER  PMSS  EHCINEEIS 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry” 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

The  larges)  truck  operator  in  this 
specialized  field. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.;  WAtkins  4-2010 


WALLMAN  and  BAILEY 
Machinery  Rebuildera  Erecting 
Dismantling,  Moving  and  Maintenance 
Of  Printing  Presaea  Nation  Wide 

E.  P.  Wallman  E.  L.  Bailey 
975  N.  Church  St.  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  Illinoia  Alton,  Illinoia 
Phone:  3-4164  Phone:  2-1729 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  aquip- 
inent,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

^660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2281 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MACHINISTS — Diimsntling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  sr  repair  preassi 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

2  PONY  MIEHLE  AUTOMATICS 
WITH  EXTENSION  Deliveries.  Box 

3124,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — 12-16  or  20  page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press.  Standard  or  unitnbu- 
lar.  Unitubular  preferred  with  color 
cylinders.  Box  3111,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ONE  open  type  frame  Kll,  Com- 

gonnd  Wound,  Volts  115,  Amps  595, 
peed  550/1100,  Motor  in  either  80, 
90,  100  or  125  horse  power.  Also 
panel  board  if  available.  Address, 
News  Publishing  Co.,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gra-vure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  0-1133 

WANTED:  MODEL  8  LINOTY^ 
Three  magazine  machine.  Gas  or  elae- 
trie  pot.  Must  be  complete  and  in 
operating  condition.  Will  pay  reason¬ 
able  price  for  good  maebiue.  Box 
3040,  Editor  &  Pnbliaber. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21)4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1043, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaker. 


CORRESPONDEFITS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


EARN  extra  money  writing  articles  or 
copy  for  New  Photo  Feature  Service. 
Good  pay  on  acceptance.  Send  for  out¬ 
line  of  desired  material.  Resemblances, 
Inc.,  211  West  22nd  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


Your  Own  PARIS  Date  Line— corres¬ 
pondent  seeks  additional  asaignmenta 
— inexpensive  weekly  column  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3084,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ROTARY  press  printing.  Newspapers, 
tabs,  circulars,  magazines.  Small  town 
prices.  Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Co-pubiisber  for  new  trade 
newspaper.  Small  investment.  Box 
3143.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  SHOP 

Will  move  to  any  city  with  Daily  Pa¬ 
per  willing  to  guarantee  a  substantial 
amount  of  business.  Inventory  of 
equipment  about  $20,000.00.  Equip¬ 
ment  almost  new.  Two  trained  men. 
Ten  years’  experience.  Only  north 
eastern  States.  Write,  Phone  or  Wire: 

Dana  B.  Shank 
601  Ford  Street 
Ogdensburg,  New  York 


YOUNG  MAN,  or  woman,  will  be 
taught  editing,  printing  business  and 
paid  while  learning,  who  can  gradu¬ 
ally  buy  business  established  50  years. 
State  what  you  can  invest,  secured. 
What  would  satisfy  as  salary  asd 
return  on  investment,  or  save  postage. 
L.  I.  Dem.  Newspapers,  Box  3114, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


THE  WILLIAMS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  SERVICE  Company  now 
has  contracts  with  3-4  United 
States  dailies.  We  operate  on  a 
commission  basis  and  basically 
we  do  not  get  paid  unless  we 
show  substantial  gains  in  A.B.C. 
sub.scriptions  and  net  cash  to  the 
publisher.  We  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  accept  a  few  midwest 
and  northwest  contracts.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  America’s  only 
daily  newspaper  circulation  serv¬ 
ice.  15  years’  experience.  Write 
Williams  Circulation  Service 
Company,  Clay  County  Bank 
Building,  Spencer,  Iowa. 


PRESS  TAGS 

Available  for  Auto  License 
$1.00  (6  for  $5.00) 

J.  D.  Fitz,  Morganton,  North  Oarolina 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  prwta. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  praetl- 
eal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigno, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  eonaael 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FRBE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  Yon  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  man  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  to  sell  space  in  Bridgeport 
area  for  chain  of  suburban  weeklies. 
Car  absolutely  necessary.  Phone 
E.  M.  Brennan.  Fairfield,  Conn.,  9- 
3341,  for  appointment. 


CLASSIFIED  Manager  for  New  Jersey 
daily,  12,000  circulation.  Cpportnuity 
for  2nd  or  3rd  man  of  Classified  De¬ 
partment  to  work  out  own  ideas.  For 
interview,  either  at  the  offices  of  the 
Daily  or  in  New  York  daring  the  con¬ 
vention,  write  to  Box  3139,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED — we  need  tomeone  to 
develop  onr  Classified  Department. 
Prefer  younger  person  seeking  better 
opportunity.  Virgin  territory.  Leader- 


NEW  ENGLAND  evening  paper  under 
new  management  needs  alert,  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  manager.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  town  25,000  to  50,000  de¬ 
sirable.  Real  opportunity  to  make  a 
name.  Give  complete  personal  biatory 
and  references.  Box  3086,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN:  Who  can 
write  and  sell  hardware  and  fumiture 
copy,  on  one  of  Southwest  Florida’s 
fastest  growing  newspapers.  No  va¬ 
cationist  or  high  pressura  aalesBiaa 
need  to  apply.  Box  3088,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  LADY  with  layout  and  tales 
ability  wanted  for  Display  department. 
Prefer  one  with  flair  for  writing  copy 
for  Shoppers’  Column.  Give  full  de- 
taila  and  references.  Leader-Call, 
Laurel.  Mississippi. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING  I  HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


GOOD  NEWSPAPER  layout  and  copy* 
writing  man  or  woman  with  some  sales 
ability  by  growing  daily  and  Sunday 
in  mild  climate  Texas  citrus  belt. 
Write  fully.  Good  salary  and  promo* 
tion  possibilities  in  four  paper  chain. 
L.  G.  Nicolai,  Valley  Evening  Moni* 
tor,  McAllen,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a  lead¬ 
ing  ABC  weekly  newipaper  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Resident  preferred. 
Must  be  aggressive,  hare  ideas  and 
make  them  work.  Know  ABC  records 
and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Steady 
position,  no  drifters,  salary  $50  start. 
State  experience — references.  Box 
3145,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Man,  experienced  in  condncting  ma¬ 
jor  contests,  using  automobiles,  etc., 
as  prises,  to  build  circnlstion.  State 
age,  education,  experience,  references, 
recent  earnings  in  confidence  to  Box 
8147,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WA 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR,  either 
sex,  afternoon  and  Sunday  paper.  Uni¬ 
versity  town.  $60.  Give  fulf  details  of 
background,  experience,  references. 
Transcript.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


ASSIST ANTSHIPS  in  reporting  and 
editing  at  large  accredited  Journalism 
school  open  in  summer  or  fall  for  ex¬ 
perienced  newspapermen  seeking  grad¬ 
uate  degrees.  Tuition  free.  Write  Box 
8085,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  general  news  report¬ 
er,  male.  Afternoon  paper.  Needed 
at  once.  Leader-Republican,  Glovers- 
ville.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMEN  needed 
by  daily  newspaper  in  progressive 
southern  city  of  60,000  population. 
Improvement  and  expansion  program 
requires  sports  editor,  desk  man,  two 
reporters,  woman's  page  editor.  Fine 
opportunity  for  able,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  people.  Send  full  details 
experience.  expected  salary,  age. 
samples  of  work,  references.  ^x 
8061,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  rewrite,  desk,  heads, 

Sroof  reading.  Mast  have  I.T.U.  card. 

an  Francisco  Bay  area.  Please  state 
qualifications  by  letter.  P.  O.  Box 
527,  San  Francisco,  California. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignments 
on  large  suburban  newspaper.  La 
Orange  Citisen,  La  Orange,  Illinois. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Daily  newspaper 
of  80,000  circulation  engaged  in  ex¬ 
pansion  program  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  sports  editor.  Sports  mind¬ 
ed  community.  Southern  climate.  Good 
hunting  and  fishing.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Give  details  age,  salary 
requirements,  references  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  send  tear  sheets  and  writ¬ 
ings  illnstrating  abilities.  Box  30fi0. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

WANTED:  Sport  Editor  and  reporter, 
experienced.  $61  weekly.  Send  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  C.  Phillips,  News  Herald, 
Borger,  Texas. 

HELP  WANTED— 

_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

major  AIRLINE  has  opening  for 
personable,  alert,  speedy  and  aocnrate 
trade  magasine  writer  for  publicity 
work.  Prefer  college  graduate  with  at 
least  three  years  newswriting  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  give  fnll  details  with 
letter  of  application.  Box  8104,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

HELF  WAWTED^ECHAmCAL 

COMPETENT  pretamaD  wanted  for 
permanent  situation  on  Pennsylvania 
open  shop  newspaper.  Most  be  able 
to  help  operate  48-page  daily  Goss 
press.  Box  3122,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAKE  UP  MAN,  combination  ad  com- 

Positor  or  linotype  operator.  Union. 

lenty  work.  Wire  collect  W.  J. 
Swstzell,  Supt.,  News  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas. 


WANTED:  Newspaper  linotym 
straight  matter  operator.  Must  be 
good.  Non-union  air  conditioned  shop. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Congen¬ 
ial  crew.  No  drunks  or  flosters.  in¬ 
tact  Charles  H.  Fischer,  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


_LITERART  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Artl- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klansner,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  HAVE  A  PROVEN  RECORD  OF 
HIGH  PERSONAL  EARNING  POW¬ 
ER.  I  NEED  AN  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
THE  WEST  OR  SOUTHWEST 
Young  man  who  has  recently  closed 
out  a  newspaper  enterprise  elsewhere 
in  the  country  and  who  is  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  newspaper  and  radio 
station  operation,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  sales  promotion,  circnlstion 
and  advertising,  desires  a  situation  in 
the  West  or  Southwest  on  an  Invest¬ 
ment  or  profit  incentive  basis,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Salary  a  minor 
consideration.  Available  for  interview 
in  New  York  during  ANPA  Conven¬ 
tion.  Box  3125,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT  —  Can 
direct  news  and  ad  staffs.  Strong  on 
editorial  art,  good  writing,  editing. 
Adept  advertising  promoter.  Knows 
bookkeeping  methoas.  23  years  small 
daily  experience.  Salary  open.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  ANPA.  Write  Box 
3100,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RX  NOSTRUM  for  ailing  profits.  Ad¬ 
vertising  end  business  administration 
emulsified  with  creative  talent.  Non- 
toxic.  applied  as  directed  brings  quick 
relief.  Box  3126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
Young  advertising  executive,  12  years' 
experience,  very  competitive  market, 
ALL  phases  newspaper  advertising. 
Highly  successful  past  record.  Capable 
through  experience  to  work  w^h  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  of  retail  merchants. 
Write  Box  8110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

.  .  .  desires  to  relocate.  An  experi¬ 
enced  classified  manager  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  positions  to  fill  sonndly 
and  profitably  In  the  entire  newspaper 
advertising  classification.  I  represent 
a  client  so  thoronghly  grounded  in 
every  phase  of  classified,  from  the  vital 
office  procedure  to  the  promotion  and 
selling  of  classified,  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  let  me  furnish  yon 
further  details  of  bis  ability  and 
proven  snrcess. 

.  PORTER  OARUTHERS  , 

Collegiate  Personnel  Service 
545  5th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  0.  MU-2-0707 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Proved 
ability  to  stimulate  sales,  direct  staff, 
supervise  phone  room.  Broad  back¬ 
ground.  now  employed.  Prefer  New 
York  City.  District  of  Columbia,  New 
Jersey.  Box  8008,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CLASSIFIED  advertising  manager. 
Thoronghly  experienced  daily  and 
Sunday.  Knowledge  display  and  con¬ 
tract  selling.  Capable  directing  staff 
inside  and  outside  sales.  Record  of 
high  achievement.  Know-how  to  pro- 
dnee  results.  Married.  Employed.  Box 
3055.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 14  years' 
experience;  age  37;  married;  capable; 
ambitions;  $70-$80.  Box  2086,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLICATION  deskman,  experience 
16  years  display  and  classifieo.  Also 
'ayout.  copy  production.  Available 
Vew  York  to  Florida.  Can  be-  inter¬ 
viewed  in  New  York.  Box  8025,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


CAPABLE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MISSOURI 
ADVERTISING  GRADUATE 
Desires  Job  in  Sales  Promotion  or 
Advertising  dept,  of  business  or  in¬ 
dustry.  Bolds  all  time  advertising 
sales  record  of  Univ.  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  While  going  to 
school  was:  Distributing  and  sales 
agent  for  Restaurant  Supplies;  Adver¬ 
tising  consultant  for  local  businesses; 
Owner  -  promotion-circulation  manager 
of  small  monthly;  Promotion-ad  sales¬ 
man  for  small  chain  of  bus  lines.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  sales;  public  relations 
agency.  Training  in  Business  Manage¬ 
ment,  retailing,  copy,  layout,  direct 
mail;  veteran,  single.  Will  furnish 
references,  picture,  and  complete  story. 
Available  after  June  graduation.  Box 
372  Columbia  1,  Missouri. 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 
thoroughly  experienced  80M-750M. 
Excellent  record.  Have  reached  the 
"top"  in  present  organisation.  Con¬ 
sider  managership  or  spot  where  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  is  not  limited, 
^rther  data  on  request.  Box  8105, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


COST-CONSCIOUS  Advertising  Sales 
man.  Ten  years  local  display,  c(»y, 
layout.  Sober,  reliable.  Age  44.  Out 
of  newspaper  business  recent  years. 
Desires  return  now  in  permanent  con¬ 
nection  offering  future.  Can  meet  you 
in  New  York  during  convention.  A.  E. 
Wuers.  65  South  Street,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 

Twenty  years  a  top  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executive.  Past  twelve  years 
ndvertising  director  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  selling  market.  Capable  of 
handling  all  departments. 

Know  newspaper  men  from  coast  to 
coast  and  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives  in  all  important  markets. 

Will  be  available  for  personal  inter¬ 
views  at  A.N.P.A.  convention. 

Address  Box  3101,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ARTISTS 


VRTIST,  Advertising  Agency  and  Pro¬ 
motion  experience,  flair  for  sophisti- 
■ated  Cartoon  spots.  Seeks  position 
'hat  requires  the  use  of  my  creative 
'slants.  Ability  to  do  complete  Job 
visual  to  finish.  Box  3$49.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ CARTOONISTS _ 

SPORTS  Cartoonist  permanent,  free¬ 
lance.  Anywhere  immediately.  Box 
3138,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ CIRCUUTION _ 

COMPETENT  seasoned  circulator 
NEEDS  JOB.  Interview  him  In  New 
York  during  convention  for  position 
as  circulation  manager  or  assistant,  or 
other  business  office  berth.  Excellent 
references.  Write  now  to  Box  8181, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

OIRCULA'nON  MANAGER 

Due  to  economy — have  completed 
"home  delivery  program"  for  Now 
York  Herald  Tribune,  as  technical  ad¬ 
visor  and  administrator.  Now — open 
for  Circulation  Manager  on  projriessive 
newspaper  which  presents  challenging 
opportunity.  Background  reveals  un¬ 
excelled,  record  of  achievements  in 
management,  administration  and  pro¬ 
motion  which  encompasses  every  phase 
of  circulation.  Success  due  to  bard 
work,  practical  know-how,  ability  to 
develop  full  coordination,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  circnlatlon  building. 
Resume  on  request.  Interview  can  be 
arranged  in  New  York  City  during 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Con¬ 
vention.  Box  8092,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  OALIFORMU 
PUBUSHER8 

Are  yon  satisfied  with  your  bn 
carrier  circulation  department  I  ' 

I  am  convinced  yon  wiH  bs 
forced  to  adopt  an  adult  earrisr  syi- 
tern  in  the  next  few  years. 

Give  me  a  few  minutes  ef  yen 
time,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  eoaviass 
yon  too. 

I  am  capable  of  installiag  taf 
heading  an  organisation,  to  give  ysi 
headache-free  circulation. 

I  am  now  and  have  been  fer  tbs 
last  12  years  an  agent  on  a  soathsn 
California  daily,  experienced  on  n 
adult  system,  prior  to  that.  41  yem 
old — married  with  family.  Rsslv  u 
Box  2984,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


28  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  on  bsA 
large  and  small  dailies.  Have  itarM 
three  daily  papers,  two  in  mediia 
site  cities  and  one  in  small  town.  Mr  l 
the  last  three  years,  have  been  pis- 
moting  circulation,  under  contract,  hr 
two  small  dailies,  less  than  a  jttt 
old.  Will  accept  Job  as  eircnlatisa 
manager,  country  circnlstion  oast- 
ger  or  road  supervisor.  Box  3065,  Eli. 
tor  A  Publisher. 


OIRCULA'nON  EXECUnVE  with  » 
ganisation  would  like  to  chaags  «• 
ployment  where  outstanding  psrfoiw 
snce  is  appreciated.  Experience  n 
metropolitan  newspaper,  yearly  cm- 
tract  if  necessary,  80  day  notice  to 
present  publisher.  Box  3009,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AAA  EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDI¬ 
TOR.  Both  morning  and  evening  fleldi 
also  formerly  with  nationally  knows 
sporting  publication.  Ex-service  man, 
navy  paper  sports  desk,  single,  gM 
habits,  good  mixer,  six-footer,  bask- 
ground  numerous  sports  activities,  col¬ 
lege  trained — majored  Sports-Jonn^ 
ism.  Turns  out  quick,  clean,  sccnrsto 
copy.  Box  3051,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ACTION  Packed,  reporter  (sports  tr 
local),  23,  college  M.  A.,  1^  yesn 
Metropolitan  paper,  references,  prefsr 
East.  Box  3094,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ACTIVE,  alert,  unemployed.  Avsilsbli 
immediately!  Reporter,  23,  veterss. 
Courts,  police,  state  capital  bests,  re¬ 
write,  feature  experience.  Joumslin 
graduate  seeks  position — daily,  wseklf, 
public  relations,  house  organ,  publi¬ 
city,  trade  etc.,  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Box  3142,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  kept  confidential. 


AN  EDITOR'S  AMBITION  . 

I’d  like  to  edit  the  New  York 
Times  .  .  . 


'd  like  to  news-boss  the  spark¬ 
ling  Kansas  City  Star, 

But  Mister  Roberts  and  Pete 
Wellington  are  doing  swell. 

So  I'll  compromise  Just  a  little. 
I'll  compromise  a  little  on  itse 
of  field  but  not  in  essence  of 
ambition. 

That  ambition,  based  on  more 
than  20  years'  experience. 

As  a  managing  editor,  is  to  edit 
a  daily  in  a  Growing  town  of 
50,000  to  150,000; 

Working  for  a  publisher  who 
wants  integrity. 

Civic  responsibility,  readability; 
Who  knows  that  courage,  fair¬ 
ness,  accuracy  and  Staff  disci- 

Sline  are  the  components  of  a 
reat  Paper. 

Sincerity,  maturity  and  seal  are 
qualities  I  can 
Offer  to  a  publisher. 

Plus  early  availablity,  due  to 

eireumstanres 

I’ll  be  glad  to  explain. 

If  yon  are  interested,  pleaw 
write  Box  3120,  Editor  A  no- 
lisher,  and  I’ll  be  happy  to  give 
details. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  16,  1949 


WTUATIOWS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

7  COMBINATION  reporter-photoCT»- 
Dh«r  young,  single,  available  after 
frsanation  from  journalism  college  in 


ufRT  college  eporte  editor — eMka 
•ritiug  position  of  any  kind,  anywhere 
linowledge  of  heads,  rewrite,  etc.— 
iTsilable  immediately.  Bo*  *969,  Edl- 
k  Publisher.  _ 

ii.KRT.  ambitious,  news  editor  re- 
aorter  camera.  Prefer  north  California, 
lorthwest.  Experienced.  Box  8049, 
Bditor  A  Publisher. _ 


available  immediately  —  Re- 

aorter,  6  months  medinm-sised  daily 
a7l  3  months  big-time.  Has  served 
laarenticeship.  Wants  $50  job  with 
•Boagh  future  to  consider  permanent- 
It  Single,  24.  veteran,  BAJ.  Will 
inrel.  Box  3113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ABLE,  experienced  sport*  editor  and 
writer,  who  likewise  is  qualified  to 
handle  responsible  reporting  or  desk 
job.  Excellent  background  and  record 
of  ability.  Available,  though  employed 
at  present  and  desire  change  to  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  daily  from  Eastern  daily. 
Box  3127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


..  -  wji  I  eny  »'*e  city  wBere  abiUty 

Ueity;  best  reference*.  Box  2956,  Edi-  |  3(,28.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE,  alert,  experienced  reporter, 
deskman;  young  veteran,  college  grad. 
Prefer  East.  Box  3137,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman,  sports 
editor,  writer,  news  desk.  Capable, 
with  excellent  background.  Now  work¬ 
ing  on  daily,  in  east,  but  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  to  midwest  or  southwest.  Wel¬ 
come  word  from  managing  editor  wish¬ 
ing  to  fill  a  spot  on  editorial  staff. 
Box  3138,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  girl  with 
college  degree,  wants  job  on  daily; 
likes  hard  work;  West  preferred.  Box 
3129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  accurate,  in¬ 
telligent,  reliable,  B.A.  in  journalism, 
now  working  for  large  midwestern 
daily.  Looking  for  change,  will  go 
anywhere.  Not  yet  80.  Box  8018,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman,  city  editor 
a.  m.  paper  100,000  city  four  years, 
seeks  return  to  p.  m.  field  where  he 
was  city,  managing  editor,  editor  13 
years.  Age  37,  married,  MU  graduate, 
sound  training  all  fields  dally,  Sunday 
3,500  to  50.000.  Make  good  junior  ex¬ 
ecutive  large  paper,  top  man  smaller 
one.  Wants  permanent  job  with  future 
any  sise  city  where  ability  counts. 


«  OOOD  REASONS  FOR  HIRING 
HE.  (1)  3  years’  experience  trade 
weekly  editor;  (2)  Want  daily  ex¬ 
perience  more  than  money;  (3)  Don’t 
csre  where  I  start  on  your  staff;  (4) 
Or  where  your  paper  is;  (5)  College 
Innate;  (6)  Plus  youth,  ambition 
tad  veteran,  too.  Box  3130,  Editor  A 
Pablisher.  _ 

CAPABLE  news  editor,  29,  8  years 
wire,  city  desks  large,  small  dailies, 
leeks  news,  ropy  editorship  on  large 
daily.  Makeup,  newsplay,  copy  spe- 
elslist  with  proven  ability  to  direct 
itsff.  Permanent  position  only.  Box 
SM3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHANGE  to  midwestern  daily  desired 
by  press  service  sports  editor,  25, 
degree,  previous  desk  experience.  Can 
handle  general  news.  Car,  top  refer- 
enees.  Box  3103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CHIEF— PHOTOS  and  NEWS  open  to 
Sunday  feature  or  msgasine  post.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background,  references.  Box 
3031,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  editor  Chicago  surburban  week¬ 
ly  leeks  general  reporting  position  on 
medium-size  daily.  Midwest  or  East. 
30  day  notice  to  present  publisher. 
Box  3115,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


EDITOR,  weakening  in  squirrel  cage 
of  neophyte  publisher,  wants  one  that 


lineere,  able.  Box  3107,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiber. 


EDITOR:  Thoroughly  experienced 
newspaperman,  45,  in  vigorous  health, 
jnnire*  to  head  staff  of  small  evening 
dslly.  preferably  in  Southwest.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reference*.  No  floater ;  30 
year*  on  present  national  newspaper. 
Box  3053,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


roiTORSt  Accurate  and  dependable 
Chicago  news  coverage.  Retain  re- 
porter-rewriteman  on  daily  a*  yonr 
rones^ndent.  Box  3008,  Editor  A 


EDITOR,  10  years’  experience  trad* 
Joamslism,  msgasine  and  weekly  nows- 
psper  production,  public  relation*, 
rinent  wrriter  features,  editorials,  and 
M  copy.  Excellent  organiser  and  plan- 
Oo  anywhere.  Box 
314,  Michigan  City.  Indiana. 


EDI'TOR-Editorlal  Writer.  Washing¬ 
ton,  European  experience.  A  good  cap- 
isin  or  teammate  for  somebody  wsnt- 
*“•  best.  Send  for  this  man’s  ont- 

ShlllhSr  * 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  who  knows 
news  values  wants  change  to  progres¬ 
sive  Western  daily;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  available  three  weeks’  notice. 
Box  3135,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOR  opportunity  as  reporter  on  small 
or  medium  sized  daily,  clean  cut  vet¬ 
eran,  31,  single,  offers  you  2  years’ 
experience  as  associate  editor  on  top 
weeklies  with  proven  ability  to  write 
news-featnres-sports  and  a  column- 
plus  helping  copy  desk.  Presently 
employed.  How  about  it?  Box  3112, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HARD  working,  ambitious,  three 
months  daily  experience.  New  York 
University  graduate  journalism,  econ¬ 
omics.  Willing  to  travel,  salary  se¬ 
condary.  Box  3087,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

HUSTLING  young  newspaperman,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  seeks  position  on  small 
daily  writing  sports,  general  news. 
Some  experience.  Box  3117,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


INDIANA-  Graduate,  New  Englander, 
25.  single,  veteran,  ambitious,  jour¬ 
nalism  background  at  school,  want  to 
start  newspaper  career.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  secondary,  go  anywhere.  Box 
3123.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  University  journalism 
graduate  wants  job  almost  anywhere 
new.  Single,  veteran,  8DX,  24,  some 
experience.  Box  3106,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


News,  feature  man  I 
wants  Ohio  daily  Job. 
Experience,  References  Available 
Box  3144,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Need  a  Reporter  t 
I  NEED  A  JOB 

June  '49  graduate  (B.A.  pol.  science); 
6  mos.  experience  (mlowest  daily), 
some  public  relations  and  radio  work; 
24;  ex-infantry  officer;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  consider  any  offer  with  future 
for  man  who  ran  produce.  Writ*  JIM 
BLLIO'TT.  Gen.  Delivery,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  married,  two  child¬ 
ren,  wants  position  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  in  attractive,  growing 
community.  West  preferred.  Will 
consider  investment  up  to  $15,000 
with  first  option  to  bny.  Box  8034, 
Editor  A  Pnolisher. 


REALLY  GOOD  GAL  unexpectedly 
available.  Plenty  of  energy,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  initiative,  attractive  person¬ 
ality,  plus  solid  background.  Seven 
years’  experience  as  reporter,  feature 
writer  metropolitan  daily;  editor, 
weekly  newspaper  and  small  magazine. 
Also  advertising  copywriting  and  sell¬ 
ing  experience.  Understands  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  A  to  Z  and  loves  it.  Free 
to  go  anywhere  for  challenging  job. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  3148,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-rewrite-desk;  vet.,  20 
years’  experience  city  dailies.  New 
York  and  elsewhere;  dependable  all 
beats;  healthy,  sober;  3  languages. 
Ready  short  notice  anywhere  U.  S. 
Please  state  salary.  Box  3062,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  21,  experienced  all 
sports,  copy,  proofs.  General  news 
ability.  Go  anywhere.  Available  for 
New  York  ANPA  interview.  Box  3108, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  married,  veteran, 
college,  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
two  years’  experience  on  medium 
sized  New  York  daily.  Some  desk, 
police,  general  and  heavy  feature 
work.  Will  consider  job  anywhere  with 
a  future.  Write  Box  3099,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  small  daily  city  editor 
wants  to  expand  local  coverage  for 
western  daily  where  facts,  not  policies, 
make  news  Limited  experience  but 
proven  producer.  Veteran;  family; 
$75.  Available  June  15.  Box  3134, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


RESOURCEFUL  editorial  executive 
wants  to  settle  in  small  town.  Will 
make  modest  investment  with  serv¬ 
ices.  Box  3072,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS,  news  writer,  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  now  employed.  Box  3146, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Writer,  9  months  experience 
Metropolitan  Daily,  some  editing,  35 
single,  A  B.  Degree,  go  anjrwhere 
Box  3039,  Editor  A  I^blisber, 


STREET-desk  man  wants  permanent 
day  job  Florida  or  California.  Box 
2948.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  EDITOR  and  civic 
leader  in  town  of  16.000  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity  to  secure  inter¬ 
est  in  psper.  Box  3073,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  editor  or  copyreader. 
Make-up.  44.  Dependable.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3109,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  flight  secretary  7  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  midwest  opportunity.  Wire 
collect.  Primus,  Maple  St.,  Haworth, 
New  Jersey. 


WANT  Southern  California  dsyside 
spot,  daily  or  weekly.  Offer  yon  sound 
writing  skill,  7  years’  experience  all 
bests,  desk,  rewrite,  beads,  make-up. 
Married,  42,  Veteran.  Box  8133,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  college  graduate,  M.A.  Jonr- 
nsiism.  Experience  daily,  semi-weekly, 
sportswriter,  city  reporter — seeks  po¬ 
sition  small  daily  in  Pacific  Northwest. 
California.  Box  3102,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER 
Cover  any  best.  Diversified  experiene* 
wire  service,  midwest  daily.  CspabU 
handling  desk.  Colombia  gradnste 
East  preferred.  Box  3024,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  Journalism  graduate,  desk  ex- 
perienee  large  daily,  seeks  reporting 
or  desk  reporting  job  on  small  or 
medium  daily  anywhere.  Box  3014. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATlOm  «Aim»- 

MECHANICAL 


ASSISTANT  TO  EXEOU’HVE 
Invaluable  assistant  to  Publisher,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Business  Mangger,  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent  or  Production 
Manager,  seeks  opportunity  with  pro¬ 
gressive  organization.  I  am  a  young 
man  with  B.  S.  in  mechanical  engin¬ 
eering  and  now  employed  by  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Unique  practical 
and  managerial  experience  in  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Available  for  in¬ 
terviews  at  ANPA  meeting  in  New 
York.  Box  3121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 
PAGE-COST  WEARY 
PUBLISHERS 

Here’s  an  opportunity  I  Composing 
room  executive  who  knows  the  soccesa- 
fnl  way  to  organise  and  direct  for  real 
results  will  be  available  for  interview 
at  New  York  City  conventions.  Box 
3141,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSITOR 
Desires  steady  situation,  small  dally 
or  weekly  with  commercial  printing. 
16  years’  experience  in  commercial 
shops  and  2  years  with  weekly  and 
publisher.  Lino  and  mono  makeup, 
hand  composition,  with  several  years 
as  stoneman  (lockup  for  smaller  cyl¬ 
inder  presses,  up  to  No.  2  Kelly), 
Age  38,  single,  veteran.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  the  job  merits.  P.  O.  Box  6764, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  or 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Over  20  years’  experience  with  vari¬ 
ous  size  newspapers.  Excellent  pro¬ 
duction  and  labor  relations  record. 
.Available  for  interview  A.N.P.A.  con¬ 
vention.  Box  3118,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced  in  smoothly  straightening 
out  organization  and  methods  to  get 
better  results.  A  high-priced  man  who 
earns  all  he  gets.  At  Waldorf  during 
Convention.  Box  3075,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOREMAN  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 
— Daily  or  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  experience.  Capable  makeup,  oper¬ 
ator,  machinist,  or  ads.  Presently  em- 
pioyed  but  free  on  short  notice.  Mar¬ 
ried,  middle  age,  dependable.  S  Sing- 
iey,  373  Myrtle  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Connectient. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
SEEKS  POSITION.  All-around  man 
for  Mechanical  Department,  from  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Over  30  years’ 
experience;  available  because  of  news¬ 
paper  suspension.  Competent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Familiar  with  buy¬ 
ing  and  needs  of  modem  newspaper. 
Good  coordinator  and  able  to  prodnc* 
results  in  the  various  departments. 
Address  Box  3140,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSMAN,  Stereotyper,  16  voars’ 
experience  on  Scott  and  Hoe.  Assist¬ 
ant  foreman  5  years,  including  ear* 
of  all  equipment.  Wishes  better  posi¬ 
tion  as  foreman.  Good  references.  Box 
3119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  open  for 
position  on  daily  newspaper.  Middle 
age,  dependable,  best  references.  Free 
on  short  notice.  Experienced  color 
man.  Box  3047,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUC’nON  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Seasoned  in  all  phases.  Wealth  of 
"know-how”  from  long  and  broad 
experience  to  ’^et  along’’  and  get  re- 


3074,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THREE  years  school  of  joeraalisa, 
two  years  photo-engraving,  unalifled  t* 
operate  on*  man  plant  and  build  phe- 
to-engr*Tii»  department.  Box  3970. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  TRAGIC  death  of  Kathy 

Fiscus,  entombed  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  wellpipe  deep  below  the 
earth’s  surface  at  San  Marino, 
Calif.,  caught  at  the  heart  strings 
of  all  America  last  weekend. 
The  phenomenon  of  America — 
the  unse.fish  and  untiring  efforts 
of  complete  strangers  to  help  in 
time  of  need  —  captured  the 
imagination  of  reporters  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers. 

Some  time  during  the  ordeal 
of  trying  to  rescue  Kathy,  a  re¬ 
porter  or  an  editorial  writer, 
searching  for  a  “peg,”  thought  of 
Floyd  Collins’  death  entombed  in 
a  Kentucky  cave  24  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  eyes  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  focused  on  the  dra¬ 
matic  volunteer  efforts  to  rescue 
Collins  who  has  been  trapped  by 
a  fallen  boulder  during  his  ama¬ 
teur  cave  exploring  at  Cave 
City,  Ky.  The  story  was  almost 
a  parallel  and  within  a  matter 
of  hours  the  thought  spread  like 
wildfire  and  the  Collins  story 
was  linked  with  Kathy. 

Watching  with  keen  interest 
the  news  tickers  rap  out  the  res¬ 
cue  story  at  NBC  headquarters 
in  New  York  City  last  week-end 
was  a  man  who  deserves  more 
than  passing  mention.  He  is  the 
man  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  coverage  of  the  Floyd 
Collins  story. 

«  •  « 

BACK  in  early  February,  1925, 

William  Burke  Miller  was  a 
21-year-old  reporter  on  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
Graduated  from  Louisville  High 
School  in  1923  he  had  served  his 
newspaper  apprenticeship  on  the 
Louisville  Post  and  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  C-J  for  two 
years. 

When  the  Collins  story  broke, 
before  it  had  achieved  national 
attention,  Mr.  Miller  asked  for 
the  assignment 

In  the  next  two  weeks,  Mr. 
Miller  went  into  Sand  Cave  five 
times,  crawling  on  his  belly  in 
the  slime  through  tortuous  pas¬ 
sages  80-feet  under  ground.  He 
talked  to  Collins  whose  foot  was 
crushed  by  the  six-ton  bK>ulder, 
took  him  food  and  assisted  in 
the  underground  digging.  His 
interviews  and  stories  were 
printed  all  over  the  country  and 
won  for  him  a  $1,000  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1926. 

Ward  Greene,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  relates  Mr.  Miller’s 
story  and  presents  three  of  his 
Collins  articles  in  his  recent 
book,  “Star  Reporters”  (Ran¬ 
dom  House).  Neil  Dalton,  then 
C-J  city  editor,  warned  him  not 
to  go  into  the  cave  when  the  re¬ 
porter  finally  talked  him  into 
the  assignment.  “We’re  not  pay¬ 
ing  you  25  bucks  a  week  to  risk 
your  neck.” 

“Why  did  you  disobey  him?” 
Ward  Greene  asked  Mr.  Miller 
20-odd  years  later.  “I  guess  I 
was  ashamed  not  to.  Homer  Col¬ 
lins,  Floyd’s  brother,  had  come 
out  of  the  cave  a  few  minutes 
before  I  got  there.  I’d  been  rid¬ 
ing  all  night,  first  by  train  to 
Glasgow  Junction  and  then  by 


hired  car.  It  was  hardly  sunup, 
cold  and  hazy,  with  patches  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  a  small  fire 
burned  and  several  men  stood 
around  it,  watching  a  five-gallon 
pot  of  coffee.  One  of  them  was 
Homer  Collins,  wet  and  slimy 
from  his  crawl.  He  looked  me 
over — the  city  newspaperman — 
and  said  not  unkindly  but 
rather  casually,  ‘Why  don’t  you 
go  down  there  and  see  for  your¬ 
self?  You’re  about  the  size  to 
make  it.’  And  so,  as  I  say,  I 
guess  I  was  ashamed  not  to  go.” 

Young  Miller  was  then  five 
feet  two  inches  tall  and  weighed 
120  pounds. 

In  his  first  story  he  wrote: 
“Until  I  went  inside  myself  I 
could  not  understand  exactly 
what  the  situation  was.  I  won¬ 
dered  why  someone  couldn’t  do 
something  quick  but  I  found  out 
why.” 

•  •  • 

WE  FOUND  William  Burke  Mil¬ 
ler  this  week  at  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  New 
York  where  has  been  since  1927. 
He  is  now  night  executive  of¬ 
ficer  for  NBC. 

He  practically  sat  on  the  news 
tickers  from  four  p.m.  Saturday 
until  late  Sunday  night  watch¬ 
ing  the  news  develop  on  Kathy 
Fiscus.  “I  thought  back  to  the 
Floyd  Collins  case  and  this  story 
sounded  exactly  like  the  Collins 
story  should  have  been  origi¬ 
nally,”  he  told  us.  “With  expert 
miners  and  drillers  there  the 
Collins  story  might  have  ended 
differently,”  he  thought. 

Mr.  Miller  had  the  feeling  that 
whoever  was  covering  Kathy’s 
story  was  conscious  he  had  a 
story  of  Collins’  potential  bdt  he 
was  tormented  by  the  tantaliz¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  information, 
bulletins,  minute  sentences  that 
came  out  of  San  Marino.  He 
believed  this  might  be  an  un¬ 
kind  appraisal  of  the  coverage 
but  he  was  always  looking  for 
more  information  on  what  was 
being  done  out  there.  He  wished 
the  newspapers  had  done  more 
with  the  irony  of  Kathy’s 
father’s  recent  attempt  to  get 
the  well  holes  sealed  up. 

He  believed  also  that  Ward 
Greene’s  recent  book  was  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  compari¬ 
sons  of  Floyd  Collins  and  Kathy 
Fiscus. 

E  &  P’s  1925  stories  about  Mr. 
Miller  revealed  “he  has  one  of 
the  best  baritone  voices  of  any 
amateur  singer  in  Louisville” 
and  he  was  studying  at  the 
Louisville  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic. 

This  week  he  recalled  that 
the  $1,000  Pulitzer  Prize  enabled 
him  to  come  to  New  York  at  the 
invitation  of  Arthur  Krock,  then 
editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  World,  who  said  he  could 
study  voice  and  work  on  the 
newspaper  at  the  same  time.  He 
became  a  feature  writer  cover¬ 
ing  stories  like  the  Hall-Mills 
trial  and  the  Picatinny  Arsenal 
explosion.  It  was  on  this  latter 
story  that  he  scored  another 
scoop.  Riding  to  the  scene  at 


Lake  Denmark,  N.  J.,  in  a  cab 
Sunday  morning  he  picked  up  a 
hitch  hiker  who  turned  out  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  to  the 
explosion.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  claims  to  have  had  the  only 
eye-witness  story  of  the  event. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  auditioned 
at  WEAF  and  had  been  on  the 
air  a  few  times.  Because  of  his 
newspaper  experience  he  was 
thrown  into  the  press  depart¬ 
ment  of  NBC  when  Lindbergh 
returned  home  after  his  trans- 
Atlantic  flight. 

In  1930  he  established  the  de¬ 
partment  of  news  and  special 
events  which  he  operated  until 
1935.  Then  he  became  night 
program  manager  until  1940. 
After  several  other  jobs  on  the 
way  up  the  ladder  including 
that  of  eastern  program  man- 
,ager,  head  of  the  public  service 
department,  war  program  man¬ 
ager  in  liaison  with  government 
agencies,  he  was  grabbed  by 
OSS  because  of  his  reserve 
commission  first  obtained  in 
Louisville  ROTC.  Then  off  to 
Europe,  operating  transmitters, 
becoming  chief  of  radio  for 
Western  Germany  under  Psycho¬ 
logical  Warfare  Bureau  of 
SHAEF,  and  other  jobs. 

Now  he’s  back  at  NBC. 

We  don’t  know  whether  any 
reporter  will  win  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Kathy  Fiscus  story,  but  there 
is  the  story  of  the  man  who 
turned  the  trick  on  a  similar 
yarn. 

*  *  * 

THIS  seems  to  be  a  week  of 

reminiscences.  We  can’t  help 
thinking  back,  four  years  this 
time,  to  FDR’s  sudden  death. 

It  was  Thursday  night — press 
night — and  the  E  &  P  editorial 
gang  was  all  down  at  the  shop 
putting  the  baby  to  bed.  It 
seemed  like  any  other  Thurs¬ 
day  night  until  Jim  Butler 
phoned  from  Washington  about 
six  o’clock  with  the  flash. 

Forms  almost  closed  and  on 
the  press — what  to  do? 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  decide 
E  &  P  had  to  be  in  on  the  big¬ 
gest  story  in  many  years. 

Call  Jim  Butler  back,  get  a 
story  on  all  the  Washington 
angles — phone  George  Branden¬ 
burg  in  Chicago,  how  are  they 
handling  it  out  there  —  send 
Dwight  Bentel  up  to  the  press 
association  offices,  round  up  the 
coverage  angles  —  shoot  Sam 
Rovner  around  the  New  York 
newspaper  offices,  how  are  they 
mobilizing  the  coverage — Betty 
Feezel  roam  Times  Square,  hug¬ 
ging  the  newssttands,  getting 
the  public’s  reaction  —  Jerry 
Walker  hits  for  the  office,  back¬ 
ground  stuff  on  Roosevelt’s  press 
relations. 

We’ve  forgotten  what  our  lead 
story  was  to  have  been  in  that 
issue  of  April  14,  1945,  but  it 
doesn’t  matter  now.  By  12 
o’clock  that  night  we  had  torn 
out  six  pages,  made  them  over, 
giving  the  daily  newspapers  a 
run  for  their  money. 

Maybe  it’s  bragging  a  little, 
but  we’  like  to  look  back  on 
that  night  and  reflect  how  our 
weekly  was  on  the  newsstands 
and  in  the  hands  of  subscribers 
at  9  o’clock  Friday  morning  with 
a  complete  picture  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  newspaper  and  wire 
service  offices  in  three  cities. 

EDITOR  &  P 


E  &  P  CALENDAR  I 

April  19-21 — Ohio  Circula-  [ 
tion  Mgrs.,  spring  meeting  ' 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  To^ 
ledo.  • 

April  29-22  —  National  I 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn  I 
19th  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York  Citj’.  * 

April  21-23 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Mitors 
meeting,  Statler  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

April  21-23 — South  Texas 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  San  Antonio. 

April  22-24 — National  Edi-  i 
torial  Assn.,  spring  meeting  * 
Statler  Hotel,  New  York.  * 

April  24 — Oklahoma  Press  ' 
Assn.,  News  Clinic,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City.  t 

April  24 — American  Coun-  f 
cil  on  Education  for  Journal-  * 
ism,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  25 — Associated  Press 
meeting,  Waldorf  -  Astoria. 

April  2.5-28  —  ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

May  1-2  —  Wisconsin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn., 
meeting.  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. 

May  1-8 — Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

May  .3-4 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  editorial  conference, 
Hotel  Olds,  Lansing. 

May  5-6  —  Illinois  Press 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Shera 
ton  Hotel,  Springfield. 

May  6-7 — Minnesota  Edi¬ 
tors’  Short  Course,  32nd  an¬ 
nual,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis. 

May  13-14 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn., 
spring  meeting,  Berkeley-Car- 
teret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park. 

N.  J. 

May  13-14 — Interstate  Ad 
vertising  Managers’  Assn., 
convention.  Hotel  Berkeley- 
Carteret,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

May  14-16  —  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  22nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Hanford,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 

May  14  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
weekly  newspaper  members 
regional  meeting  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Temple  Uni 
versity,  Philadelphia. 


Miracloth  Sampling 
Cost  6  Cents  Per  User 

Chicago — “The  most  expensive 
ad  in  history”  actually  cost,  for 
both  sample  material  and  space, 
six  cents  per  user,  Campbell- 
Mithun  agency  reported  thl* 
week  in  behalf  of  Nu-Fab  Corp. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribunt 
on  Feb.  27  carried  a  two-page  sa 
for  Miracloth,  new  household 
cloth,  printed  on  the  material 
Campbell-Mithun  checked  r^ 
suits  and  found:  91%  of  w 
Tribune  readers  saw  the  m: 
87%  read  the  ad;  88%  of  the 
ad’s  readers  lifted  it  out  and 
69%  washed  it  out,  as  suggested. 

The  final  step,  complete 
pling,  was  achieved  with  31%  of 
Chicago  families  who  actu^y 
used  the  piece  of  Miracloth.  The 
sampling  cost  per  user  was  six 
cents. 
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'fcfji's  bill  -fir  me,  will  you  ? 


Who  makes  up  the  difference? 
You  do  —  the  government  uses  some 
of  your  taxes  for  that  purpose. 

The  more  of  this  l)elow-eost  elec¬ 
tricity  the  "overnment  sells,  the 
more  taxes  the  "overnment  must 
collect  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Under  Socialism  in  England,  gov¬ 
ernment  supplies  all  eleetric  service 
. . .  there  are  no  self-supporting  elec¬ 
tric  service  companies  any  more.  As 
a  result,  the  English  people  today 
are  paying  more  for  their  electricity, 
the  British  newspapers  are  full  of 
eomplaints  about  electric  service 
since  the  government  took  over. 

We  are  against  government-in-the- 
eleetric-husiness  in  America.  Be¬ 


cause  it  threatens  all  self-supporting 
electric  companies.  And  because  it 
is  Socialization  of  the  electric  busi¬ 
ness.  a  long  first  step  toward  Social¬ 
ization  of  all  business. 

Most  Americans  don't  want  that. 
.  .  .  Do  you? 

It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the 
facts  about  your  electric  service,  and  to 
ours  to  have  you  know  them.  That's 
why  this  advertisement  is  published  by 
America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 
COMPANIES^. 

itCompany  names  on  request  from  this  ma0ixine 

HELEN  HAYES  stars  in  th«  ELECTRIC  THEATRE! 

Hear  her  every  Sunday,  CBS,  9  P.  M.,  EDST. 


Suppose  a  stranger  asked  you  to  pay 
his  electric  hill  every  month  .  .  , 

Farfetched  idea?  Not  so— because 
you  do  help  pay  a  lot  of  other 
people’s  electric  hills  every  month! 

Every  time  you  buy  eigarettes, 
matches,  gasoline,  a  lipstick  or  a 
watch,  or  hundreds  of  other  things, 
part  of  what  you  pay  is  a  federal  tax. 
And  that  same  federal  tax  money 
helps  pay  those  strangers’  electric 
bills. 

Here’s  why:  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  electric  business  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  It  sells 
electric  service  to  some  people  and 
to  certain  industries  —  below  the 
real  cost. 

Printej  In  U.  S.  A. 
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